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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  SECOND  PART. 


THE  Americans  have  a  democratic  state  of 
society,  which  has  natm*ally  suggested  to 
them  certain  laws  and  certain  political  manners. 
It  has  also  created  in  their  minds  many  feelings 
and  opinions  which  were  unknown  in  the  old 
aristocratic  societies  of  Europe.  It  has  destroyed 
or  modified  the  old  relations  of  men  to  each  oth- 
er, and  has  established  new  ones.  The  aspect 
of  civil  society  has  been  as  much  altered  as  the 
face  of  the  political  world. 

I  have  treated  of  the  former  subject  in  the  work 
which  I  published,  five  years  ago,  upon  American 
Democracy ;  the  latter  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent book.  These  two  Parts  complete  each  other, 
and  form  but  a  single  work. 

But  I  must  warn  the  reader  immediately  against 
an  error  which  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  me. 
Because  I  attribute  so  many  different  effects  to 
the  principle  of  equality,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  I  consider  this  principle  as  the  only  cause 
of  everything  that  takes  place  in  our  day.     This 
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with   the   principle   of  equality,  or  are 
stile  to  it.     Thus,  taking  the  United  State 
ample^  I  could   easily  prove   that  the  m 
the  country^  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants, 
Igion  of  the  early  settlers,  their  acquired  ki 
re,  their  previous  habits,  have  exercised, 
I  do  exercise,  independently  of  democracy 
nense  influence  upon  their  modes  of  thoi 
feeling.      Other  causes,  equally  indepen( 
the  principle  of  equality,  would  be  founc 
ope,  and  would  explain  much  of  what  is  { 
there. 

recognize  the  existence  and  the  eflSicie 
ill  these  various  causes;  but  my  subject  c 
lead  me  to  speak  of  them.  I  have  not 
aken  to  point  out  the  origin  and  nature 
)ur  inclinations  and  all  our  ideas ;  I  have  o 
savored  to  show  how  far  both  of  them  are 
)d  by  the  equality  of  men's  conditions. 
3  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  democr 
lution  which  we  are  now  beholding  is  ag 
tible  fact,  acrainRt  wHi/»l^  i*  -..-^-'U  ^- 
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revolution  has  created.  The  simple  reason  is,  that 
precisely  because  I  was  not  an  opponent  of  de- 
mocracy,  I  wished  to  speak  of  it  with  all  sincerity. 
Men  will  not  receive  the  truth  from  their  enemies^ 
and  it  is  very  seldom  offered  to  them  by  their 
friends ;  on  this  very  account^  I  have  frankly  ut- 
tered it  I  believed  that  many  persons  would 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  inform  men  of  the 
benefits  which  they  might  hope  to  receive  from 
the  establishment  of  equality,  whilst  very  few 
would  venture  to  point  out  from  afar  the  dangers 
with  which  it  would  be  attended.  It  is  princi- 
pally towards  these  dangers,  therefore,  that  I  di- 
rected my  gaze ;  and,  believing  that  I  had  clearly 
discerned  what  they  are,  it  would  have  been  cow- 
ardice to  say  nothing  about  them. 

I  hope  the  same  impartiality  will  be  found  in 
this  second  work  which  people  seemed  to  observe 
in  its  predecessor.  Placed  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  divide  my  countrymen,  I  have  en- 
deavored for  the  time  to  stifle  in  my  own  bosom 
the  sympathy  or  the  aversion  that  I  felt  for  either. 
If  the  readers  of  my  book  find  in  it  a  single 
phrase  intended  to  flatter  either  of  the  great 
parties  which  have  agitated  our  country,  or  any 
one  of  the  petty  factions  which  in  our  day  harass 
and  weaken  it,  let  them  raise  their  voices  and 
accuse  me. 

The  subject  which  I  wished  to  cover  by  my  in- 
vestigations is  immense ;  for  it  includes  most  of 
the  feelings  and  opinions  produced  by  the  new 
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to  believe,  that  I  conceived  and  foUowe 
undertaking  in  a  spirit  which  rendered 
thy  of  success. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 


SECOND    PART. 


FIRST   BOOK. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  UPON  THE  ACTION  OF 
INTELLECT  IN  THE  XJNITED  STATES. 

CHAPTER    I. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  METHOD  OF  THE  AMEBICANS. 

I  THINK  that  in  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  is 
less  attention  paid  to  philosophy  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  Americans  have  no  philosophical  school  of 
their  own ;  and  they  care  but  little  for  all  the  schools  into 
which  Europe  is  divided,  the  very  names  of  which  are 
scarcely  known  to  them. 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  conduct  their  understanding  in  the 
same  manner,  and  govern  it  by  the  same  rules ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  ever  having  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the 
rules,  they  have  a  philosophical  method  common  to  the 
whole  people. 

To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family- 
nuudms,  class-opinions,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  national 
prejudices ;  to  accept  tradition  only  as  a  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  existing  facts  only  as  a  lesson  to  be  used  in  doing 
otherwise  and  doing  better;  to  seek  the  reason  of  things  for 
one's  self,  and  in  one's  self  alone ;  to  tend  to  results  without 
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Lscuver  inai,  in  most  ot  the  operations  of  mind, 
erican  appeals  only  to  the  individual  effort  of  hi 
erstanding. 

jnerica  is  therefore  one  of  the  countries  whei 
*.epts  of  Descartes  are  least  studied,  and  are  be 
1.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  Americans  d 
I  the  works  of  Descartes,  because  their  social 
)n  deters  them  fix)m  speculative  studies ;  but  they ; 
maxims,  because  this  same  social  condition  nat 
OSes  their  minds  to  adopt  them. 
I  the  midst  of  the  continual  movement  which  ^ 
miocratic  community,  the  tie  which  unites  one  ( 
1  to  another  is  relaxed  or  broken;  every  man 
ily  loses  all  trace  of  the  ideas  of  his  fore&the 
s  no  care  about  them. 

[en  living  in  this  state  of  society  cannot  derive 
f  fix>m  the  opinions  of  the  class  to  which  they  be 
so  to  speak,  there  are  no  longer  any  classes,  or 
th  stall  exist  are  composed  of  such  mobile  elen 
the  body  can  never  exercise  any  real  control  o^ 
ibers. 

B  to  the  influence  which  the  intellect  of  one  man 

on  that  of  another,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  lii 

coxmtry  where  the  citizens,  placed  on  an  equal  fix 
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of  any  man  whatsoeyer.  Eyery  one  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  own  breast,  and  affects  £rom  that  point  to  judge  the 
world. 

The  practice  which  obtains  amongst  the  Americans,  of 
fixing  the  standard  of  their  judgment  in  themselyes  alone, 
leads  them  to  other  habits  of  mind.  As  thej  perceive  that 
they  succeed  in  resolving  without  assistance  all  the  little 
difficulties  which  their  practical  life  presents,  they  readily 
conclude  that  everything  in  the  world  may  be  explained, 
and  that  nothing  in  it  transcends  the  limits  of  the  under- 
standing. Thus  they  fidl  to  denying  what  they  cannot 
comprehend ;  which  leaves  them  but  little  &ith  for  what- 
ever is  extraordinary,  and  an  almost  insurmountable  distaste 
for  whatever  is  supernatural.  As  it  is  on  their  own  testi- 
mony that  they  are  accustomed  to  rely,  they  like  to  discern 
the  object  which  engages  their  attention  with  extreme 
clearness ;  they  therefore  strip  off  as  much  as  possible  all 
that  covers  it,  they  rid  themselves  of  whatever  separates 
them  from  it,  they  remove  whatever  conceals  it  fix)m  sight, 
in  order  to  view  it  more  closely  and  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  This  disposition  of  mind  soon  leads  them  to  contemn 
forms,  whiclT  t&ey  regard  as  useless  and  inconvenient  veils 
placed  between  them  and  the  truth. 

The  Americans,  then,  have  not  required  to  extract  their 
philosophical  method  from  books;  they  have  found  it  in 
themselves.  The  same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  what  has 
taken  place  in  Europe.  This  same  method  has  only  been 
established  and  made  popular  in  Europe  in  proportion  as 
the  condition  of  society  has  become  more  equal,  and  men 
have  grown  more  like  each  other.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  connection  of  the  periods  in  which  this  change 
may  be  traced. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformers  subjected  some 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient  &ith  to  the  scrutiny  of  private 
judgment ;  but  they  still  withheld  from  it  the  discussion 


lengin  me  same  principle,  undertook  to  submit  1 

vate  judgment  of  each  man  all  the  objects  of  his 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  Lather,  Descartes,  and 

*e  employed  the  same  method,  and  that  thej  di 

J  in  the  greater  or  less  use  which  they  professed  s 

made  of  it  ?    Why  did  the  Reformers  confine 

^es  so  closely  within  the  circle  of  rdigious  ideas  ? 

Descartes,  choosing  only  to  apply  his  method  to  c< 

ters,  though  he  had  made  it  fit  to  be  applied  to  al 

e  that  men  might  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  ] 

lical,  but  not  in  matters  political  ?    How  happen 

,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  those  general  applies 

e  aD  at  once  drawn  fix)m  this  same  method,  which 

es  and  his  predecessors  had  either  not  perceived  01 

;ted  ?    To  what,  lastly,  is  the  &ct  to  be  attributed, 

his  period  the  method  we  are  speaking  of  sudd 

rged  firom  the  schools,  to  penetrate  into  society 

me  the  common  standard  of  intelligence ;   and 

it  had  become  popular  among  the  IVench,  it  has 

isibly  adopted  or  secretly  followed  by  idl  the  nai 

urope? 

le  philosophical  method  here  designated  may  ' 

bom  in  the  sixteenth  century, — it  may  have 

!  accurately  defined  and  more  extensively  applie 
jeventeenth  ;  hnf  rtiA4^*'^  :_  xi.  - 
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be  generallj  followed  in  ages  when  those  conditions  had  at 
length  become  nearly  equal,  and  men  nearly  alike. 

The  philosophical  method  of  the  eighteenth  centory  is, 
then,  not  only  French,  but  it  is  democratic ;  and  this  ex- 
plains why  it  was  so  readily  admitted  throughout  Europe, 
where  it  has  contributed  so  powerfolly  to  change  the  &ce 
of  society.  It  is  not  because  the  French  have  changed 
their  former  opinions,  and  altered  their  former  manners, 
that  they  have  convulsed  the  world;  but  because  they 
were  the  first  to  generalize  and  bring  to  light  a  philosophi- 
cal method,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack 
all  that  was  old,  and  to  open  a  path  to  all  that  was  new. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  at  the  present  day,  this  same  method 
is  more  rigorously  followed  and  more  frequently  applied  by 
the  French  than  by  the  Americans,  although  die  principle 
of  equality  is  no  less  complete  and  of  more  ancient  date 
amongst  the  latter  people,  the  fact  may  be  attributed  to 
two  circumstances,  which  it  is  first  essential  to  have  clearly 
understood. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  religion  gave  birth  to 
Anglo-American  society.  In  the  United  States,  religion 
is  therefore  mingled  with  all  the  habits  of  the  nation  and 
all  the  feelings  of  patriotism,  whence  it  derives  a  peculiar 
force.  To  this  reason  another  of  no  less  power  may  be 
added :  in  America,  religion  has,  as  it  were,  laid  down  its 
own  limits.  Religious  institutidns  have  remained  wholly 
distinct  from  political  institutions,  so  that  former  laws  have 
been  easily  changed  whilst  former  belief  has  remained  un- 
shaken. Christianity  has  therefore  retained  a  strong  hold 
on  the  public  mind  in  America ;  and  I  would  more  partic- 
ularly remark,  that  its  sway  is  not  only  that  of  a  philosoph- 
ical doctrine  which  has  been  adopted  upon  inquiry,  but  of 
a  religion  which  is  believed  without  discussion.  In  the 
United  States,  Christian  sects  are  infinitely  diversified  and 
perpetually  modified ;   but  Christianity  itself  is  an  estab 


tjnce   tne   activity   of   individual    analysis   is   res 
thin  narrow  limits,  and  many  of  the  most  impor 
iman  opinions  are  removed  firom  its  influence. 
The  second  circumstance  to  which  I  have  allui 
it  the  social  condition  and  the  constitution  of  the  i 
IS  are  democratic,  but  they  have  not  had  a  dem< 
solution.     They  arrived  upon  the  soil  they  occi 
irly  the  condition  in  which  we  see  them  at  the  p 
T ;  and  this  is  of  considerable  importance, 
rhere  are  no  revolutions  which  do  not  shake  es 
ief,  enervate  authority,  and  throw  doubts  over 
ily  received  ideas.     The  effect  of  all  revolutio 
refore,  more  or  less,  to  surrender  men  to  their 
lance,  and  to  open  to  the  mind  of  every  man  s 
almost  unlimited  range  of  speculation.     When  c 
of  conditions  succeeds  a  protracted  conflict  betwee 
^rent  classes  of  which  the  elder  society  was  comp 
jT,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  pride  and  exagge 
confidence,  seize  upon  the  human  heart,  and  plant 
jr  in  it  for  a  time.     This,  independently  of  eqi 
F,  tends  powerfully  to  divide  men,  —  to  lead  the 
rust  the  judgment  of  each  other,  and  to  seek  the 
ruth  nowhere  but  in  themselves.     JElxejy^  one 
(ipts  to  be  his  own  sufficient  guide,  and  makes  i 

;  to  fomn    Vl1»     fVt%Tr%     r^-r^^' —      — 
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poees  to  exist  is  neyer  so  great,  never  appears  so  exces- 
sive, as  at  the  time  when  equality  is  beginning  to  establish 
itself,  and  in  the  coarse  of  that  paininl  labor  bj  which  it  is 
established.  That  sort  of  intellectaal  freedom  which  equal- 
ity may  give  onght,  therefore,  to  be  very  carefujly  distin- 
guished from  the  anarchy  which  revolution  brings.  Each 
of  these  two  things  must  be  separately  considered,  in  order 
not  to  conceive  exaggerated  hopes  or  fears  of  the  friture. 

I  believe  that  the  men  who  will  live  under  the  new  forms 
of  society  will  make  frequent  use  of  their  private  judgment, 
but  I  am  &r  from  thinking  that  they  will  often  abuse  it. 
This  is  attributable  to  a  cause  of  more  general  application 
to  all  democratic  countries,  and  which,  in  the  long  run, 
must  needs  restrain  in  them  the  independence  of  individual 
speculation  within  fixed,  and  sometimes  narrow,  limits. 

I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  this  cause  in  the  next 
chapter. 


OF  THE    PRmOIPAL    SOUBCE    OF   BELIEF  AMONG 

NATIONS. 

AT  different  periods,  dogmatical  beUef  is 
common.    It  arises  in  different  ways, 
change  its  object  and  its  form ;  bat  under  no 
ces  will  dogmatical  belief  cease  to  exist,  or,  in 
men  will  never  cease  to  entertain  some  opini< 
and  without  discussion.    If  eyery  one  undert 
all  his  own  opinions,  and  to  seek  fer  truth  bj  it 
struck  out  hj  himself  alone,  it  would  follow  thf 
erable  number  of  men  would  ever  unite  in  f 
belief. 

But  obviously  without  such  common  belid 
can  prosper, — say,  rather,  no  society  can  ezis 
out  ideas  held  in  common,  there  is  no  common 
without  common  action  there  may  stall  be  me 
is  no  social  body.  In  order  that  society  shoul( 
a  fartiarit  that  a  society  should  prosper,  it  is  rt 
all  the  minds  of  the  citizens  should  be  rallied  a 
gether  by  certain  predominant  ideas ;  and  thif 
the  case  unless  each  of  them  sometimes  draws 
fix>m  the  common  source,  and  consents  to  ao 
matters  of  belipf  olroo/itr  iv**..^'»j 
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would  never  end.  He  would  exhaust  his  strength  in  pre- 
paratory demonstrations,  without  ever  advancing  beyond 
them.  As,  from  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  has  not  the 
time,  nor,  from  the  limits  of  his  intelligence,  the  capacity, 
to  accomplish  this,  he  is  reduced  to  take  upon  trust  a  num- 
ber of  &cts  and  opinions  which  he  has  not  had  either  the 
time  or  the  power  to  verify  for  himself,  but  which  men  of 
greater  ability  have  sought  out,  or  which  the  world  adopts. 
On  this  groundwork  he  raises  for  himself  the  structure  of 
his  own  thoughts ;  he  is  not  led  to  proceed  in  this  manner 
by  choice,  but  is  constrained  by  the  inflexible  law  of  his 
condition.  There  is  no  philosopher  of  so  great  parts  in 
the  world,  but  that  he  believes  a  million  of  things  on  the 
fidth  of  other  people,  and  supposes  a  great  many  more 
truths  than  he  demonstrates. 

This  is  not  only  necessary,  but  desirable.  A  man  who 
should  undertake  to  inquire  into  everything  for  himself, 
could  devote  to  each  thing  but  little  time  and  attention. 
His  task  would  keep  his  mind  in  perpetual  unrest,  which 
would  prevent  him  from  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  any 
truth,  or  of  grappling  his  mind  firmly  to  any  conviction. 
His  intellect  would  be  at  once  independent  and  powerless. 
He  must  therefore  make  his  choice  from  amongst  the 
various  objects  of  human  belief,  and  adopt  many  opinions 
without  discussion,  in  order  to  search  the  better  into  that 
smaller  number  which  he  sets  apart  for  investigation.  It 
is  true,  that  whoever  receives  an  opinion  on  the  word  of 
another,  does  so  &r  enslave  his  mind ;  but  it  is  a  salutary 
servitude  which  allows  him  to  make  a  good  use  of  freedom. 

A  principle  of  authority  must  then  always  occur,  under 

all  circumstances,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  moral  and 

inteUectual  world.     Its  place  is  variable,  but  a  place  it 

necessarily  has.     The  independence   of  individual  minds 

may  be  greater,  or  it  may  be  less :  unbounded  it  cannot  be. 

Thus  the  question  is,  not  to  know  whether  any  intellectual 

I* 
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dsta  in  the  ages  of  democracy,  but  simply  ■where 
id  by  what  standard  it  is  to  be  measured, 
lown  in  tlie  preceding  chapter  how  the  eqnaUty 
13  leads  men  to  entertain  a  sort  of  instinctivQ 
of  the  sapematura],  and  a  very  lofty  and  often 
I  opinion  of  the  human  understanding.     The 
ive  at  a  period  of  social  equality  are  not  there- 
ed  to  place  that  intellectual  authority  to  which 
lither  beyond  or  above  humanity.     They  com- 

for  the  sources  of  truth  in  themselves,  or  in 
ire  like  tliemselves.     This  would  be  enough  to 
at  such  periods,  no  new  religion  could  be  estab- 

that  all  schemes  for  such  a  purpose  would  be 
npious,  but  absurd  and  irrational.     It  may  be 
It  a  democratic  people  will  not  easily  ^ve  cre- 
vine  missions ;  that  they  will  laugh  at  modem 
ind  that  they  will  seek  to  discover  the  chief 
ieir  belief  within,  and  not  beyond,  the  limits 
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piiyate  judgment  retains  amongst  a  democratic  people,  bat 
amongst  such  a  people  it  possesses  a  power  infinitely  be- 
yond what  it  has  elsewhere.  At  periods  of  equality,  men 
have  no  fiuih  in  one  another,  by  reason  of  their  common 
resemblance ;  but  this  very  resemblance  gives  them  almost 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  for 
it  would  not  seem  probable,  as  they  are  all  endowed  with 
equal  means  of  judging,  but  that  the  greater  truth  should 
go  with  the  greater  number. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democratic  countiy  compares 
himself  individually  with  all  those  about  him,  he  feels  with 
pride  that  he  is  the  equal  of  any  one  of  them ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  survey  the  totality  of  his  fellows,  and  to  place 
himself  in  contrast  with  so  huge  a  body,  he  is  instantly 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  and 
weakness.  The  same  equality  which  renders  him  inde- 
pendent of  each  of  his  fellow-citizens,  taken  severally,  ex- 
poses him  alone  and  unprotected  to  the  influence  of  the 
greater  number.  The  public  has  therefore,  among  a  dem- 
ocratic people,  a  singular  power,  which  aristocratic  nations 
cannot  conceive  of;  for  it  does  not  persuade  to  certain 
opinions,  but  it  enforces  them,  and  infuses  them  into  the 
intellect  by  a  sort  of  enormous  pressure  of  the  minds  of  all 
upon  the  reason  of  each. 

In  the  United  States,  the  majority  undertakes  to  supply 
a  multitude  of  ready-made  opinions  for  the  use  of  individ- 
uals, who  are  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming 
opinions-  of  their  own.  Everybody  there  adopts  great 
numbers  of  theories,  on  philosophy,  morals,  and  politics, 
without  inquiry,  upon  public  trust ;  and  if  we  look  to  it 
very  narrowly,  it  will  be  perceived  that  religion  herself 
holds  sway  there  much  less  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation 
than  as  a  commonly  received  opinion. 

The  fiict  that  the  political  laws  of  the  Americans  are 
such  that  the  majority  rules  the  community  with  sovereign 
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lly  increases  the  power  which  diat  majority 
xis€a  over  the  mmd.     For  nothing  is  more 
nian  than  to  recognize  Buperior  wisdom  in  the 
oppressor.     This  political  omnipotence  of  the 
le  United  States  doubdess  augments  the  inSu- 
jublic  opinion  would  obtain  without  it  over 
'  each  member  of  the  community ;   but  the 
r  that  influence  do  not  rest  upon  it.     They 
;ht  for  in  the  principle  of  equality  itself,  not 
or  less  popular  instjtntions  which  men  living 
mdition  may  give  themselves.     The  intellect- 
of  the  greater  namber  would  probably  be  less 
igat  a  democratic  people  governed  by  a  king, 
phere  of  a  pure  democracy,  but  it  will  always 
absolute  ;  and  by  whatever  political  laws  men 
in  the  ages  of  equality,  it  may  be  foreseen 
lublic  opinion  will  become  a  species  of  religion 
;  majority  its  ministering  prophet. 
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which  checked  or  retarded  oyermnch  the  energy  of  indi- 
Tidnal  minds,  the  evil  would  only  have  changed  character. 
Men  would  not  have  found  the  means  of  independent  life ; 
they  would  simply  have  discovered  (no  easy  task)  a  new 
physiognomy  of  servitude.  There  is,  —  and  I  cannot  re- 
peat it  too  often, — there  is  here  matter  for  profound  reflec- 
tion to  those  who  look  on  freedom  of  thought  as  a  holy 
thing,  and  who  hate  not  only  the  despot,  but  despotism. 
For  myself,  when  I  feel  the  hand  of  power  lie  heavy  on 
my  brow,  I  care  but  little  to  know  who  oppresses  me  ;  and 
I  am  not  the  more  disposed  to  pass  beneath  the  yoke  be- 
cause it  is  held  out  to  me  by  the  arms  of  a  million  of  men. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

BICANS  SHOW  MOBE  APTITCDE  AND  TASTE  FOB 
L&S  THAN  TIIEIB  FOREFATHEBS,  THE  ENGUSE. 

T  does  not  regard  the  hnman  race  coUectavdy, 
ays  at  one  glance  and  severally  all  the  beings 
ikind  is  composed ;  and  he  discerns  in  each 
iblances  which  assimilate  him  to  all  liia  fel- 
ditferences  which  distinguish  him  &om  them. 
a,  stands  in  no  need  of  general  ideas  ;  that  is 
er  feela  the  necessity  of  collecting  a  consider- 
)f  analogous  objects  onder  the  same  form  for 
nience  in  thinking. 
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hand,  the  notions  thejr  convey  are  never  otherwise  than  in- 
complete, and  they  always  cause  the  mind  to  lose  as  much 
in  accuracy  as  it  gains  in  comprehensiveness. 

As  social  bodies  advance  in  civilization,  they  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  new  &cts,  and  they  daily  lay  hold  almost  un- 
consciously of  some  particular  truths.  The  more  truths 
of  this  kind  a  man  apprehends,  the  more  general  ideas  is 
he  naturally  led  to  conceive.  A  multitude  of  particular 
fiu;ts  cannot  be  seen  separately  without  at  last  discovering 
the  common  tie  which  connects  them.  Several  individuals 
lead  to  the  notion  of  the  species,  several  species  to  that  of 
the  genus.  Hence  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  general  ideas 
will  always  be  greatest  amongst  a  people  of  ancient  cultivar 
tion  and  extensive  knowledge. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  impel  men  to  general- 
ize their  ideas,  or  which  restrain  them  from  it. 

The  Americans  are  much  more  addicted  to  the  use  of 
general  ideas  than  the  English,  and  entertain  a  much 
greater  relish  for  them :  this  appears  very  singular  at  first, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  two  nations  have  the  same 
origin,  that  they  lived  for  centuries  under  the  same  laws, 
and  that  they  still  incessantly  interchange  their  opinions 
and  their  manners.  This  contrast  becomes  much  more 
striking  still,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on  our  own  part  of  the 
world,  and  compare  together  the  two  most  enlightened 
nations  which  inhabit  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of 
the  English  could  only  tear  itself  reluctantly  and  painfully 
away  from  the  observation  of  particular  facts,  to  rise  from 
them  to  their  causes,  and  that  it  only  generalizes  in  spite 
of  itself.  Amongst  the  French,  on  the  contrary,  the  taste 
for  general  ideas  would  seem  to  have  grown  to  so  ardent  a 
passion  that  it  must  be  satisfied  on  every  occasion.  I  am 
informed  every  morning  when  I  wake,  that  some  general 
and  eternal  law  has  just  been  discovered  which  I  never 
heard  mentioned  before.     There  is  not  a  mediocre  scribbler 
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ngdom,  and  who  is  not  very  ill  pleased  with 
does  not  succeed  in  compressing  the  bninan 
;ompass  of  an  article. 

dissimilarity  between  two  very  enlightened 
ises  me.     If  I  again  turn  my  attention  to 
.   observe  the   events  which   have  occnrrod 
ist  half-century,  I  think  I  may  affirm  that  a_ 
:al  ideas  increases  in  that  country  in  propor- 
ient  constitution  is  weakened. 
f  civilization  is  therefore  insufficient  by  itself 
at  suggests  to  tbe  human  mind  the  love  of 
or  diverts  it  from  them, 
conditions  of  men  are  very  unequal,  and  the 
re  permanent,  individual  men  gradually  be- 
oilar,  that  each  class  assumes  tbe  aspect  of  a 

tant;   and,  losing  sight   of  that  general  tie 
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and  thus  it  is  that  the  craving  to  discover  general  laws  in 
everything,  to  include  a  great  number  of  objects  under  the 
same  formula,  and  to  explain  a  mass  of  facts  by  a  single 
cause,  becomes  an  ardent,  and  sometimes  an  undisceming, 
passion  in  the  human  mind. 

Nothing  shows  the  truth  of  this  proposition  more  clearly 
than  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  their  slaves. 
The  most  profound  and  capacious  minds  of  Rome  and 
Greece  were  never  able  to  reach  the  idea,  at  once  so  gen- 
eral and  so  simple,  of  the  common  likeness  of  men,  and  of 
the  common  birthright  of  each  to  freedom :  they  strove  to 
prove  that  slavery  was  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  it 
would  always  exist.  Nay,  more,  everything  shows  that 
those  of  the  ancients  who  had  been  slaves  before  they  be- 
came free,  many  of  whom  have  left  us  excellent  writings, 
did  themselves  regard  servitude  in  no  other  light. 

All  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  masters,  or,  at  least,  they  saw  that  aristocracy 
established  and  uncontested  before  their  eyes.  Their  mind, 
after  it  had  expanded  itself  in  several  directions,  was  barred 
from  further  progress  in  this  one ;  and  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  earth  was  required  to  teach  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  are  by  nature  equal  and  alike. 

In  the  ages  of  equality,  all  men  are  independent  of  each 
other,  isolated,  and  weak.  The  movements  of  the  multi- 
tude are  not  permanently  guided  by  the  will  of  any  indi- 
viduals :  at  such  times,  humanity  seems  always  to  advance 
of  itself.  In  order,  therefore,  to  explain  what  is  passing  in 
the  world,  man  is  driven  to  seek  for  some  great  causes, 
which,  acting  in  the  same  manner  on  all  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, thus  induce  them  all  voluntarily  to  pursue  the  same 
track.  This  again  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  con- 
ceive general  ideas,  and  superinduces  a  taste  for  them. 

I  have  already  shown  in  what  way  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions leads  every  man  to  investigate  truth  for  himself.     It 
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s  perceived  that  a  method  of  this  kind  must 
et  a  tendency  to  general  ideas  in  the  human 
I  repudiate  the  traditions  of   rank,  profes- 
;h,  when  I  escape  from  the  authority  of  ex- 
i  out,  by  the  single  effort  of  my  reason,  the 
Uowed,  I  am  inclined  to  derive  the  motivea 
IS  from  human  natare  itself,  which  leads  me 
nd  almost  unconsciously,  to  adopt   a  great 
ty  general  notions. 

have  here  said  explains  why  the  English  dis- 
is  aptitude  and  taste  for  the  generalization  of 
eir  American   progeny,   and  still    less  again 
ighbors  the  French ;  and  likewise  why  the 
le  present  day  display  more  than  their  fore- 

h  have  long  been  a  very  enlightened  and  a 
tic  nation  ;  their  enlightened  condition  urged 
ly  to  generalize,  and  their  aristocratic  habits 
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fiir  thought.  Such  men  are  prone  to  general  ideas,  because 
they  spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  particulars ;  they 
contain,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  great  deal  in  a  little  compass, 
and  give,  in  a  little  time,  a  great  return.  If,  then,  upon  a 
brief  and  inattentive  investigation,  they  think  they  discern 
a  conmion  relation  between  certain  objects,  inquiry  is  not 
pushed  any  further ;  and  without  examining  in  detail  how 
&r  these  several  objects  agree  or  differ,  they  are  hastily 
arranged  tinder  one  formulaiy,  in  order  to  pass  to  another 
subject. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  democratic 
period  is  the  taste  which  all  men  then  have  for  easy  success 
and  present  enjoyment.  This  occurs  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
intellect  as  well  as  in  all  others.  Most  of  those  who  live 
at  a  time  of  equality  are  full  of  an  ambition  at  once  aspir- 
ing and  relaxed :  they  would  fain  succeed  brilliantly  and 
at  once,  but  they  would  be  dispensed  from  great  efforts  to 
obtain  success.  These  conflicting  tendencies  lead  straight 
to  the  research  of  general  ideas,  by  aid  of  which  they  flat- 
ter themselves  that  they  can  delineate  vast  objects  with 
little  pains,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  without 
much  trouble. 

And  I  know  not  that  they  are  wrong  in  thinking  thus. 
For  their  readers  are  as  much  averse  to  investigating  any- 
thing to  the  bottom  as  they  are ;  and  what  is  generally 
sought  in  the  productions  of  mind  is  easy  pleasure  and 
information  without  labor. 

If  aristocratic  nations  do  not  make  sufScient  use  of  gen- 
eral ideas,  and  frequently  treat  them  with  inconsiderate  dis- 
dain, it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  democratic  people 
is  ever  ready  to  carry  ideas  of  this  kind  to  excess,  and  to 
espouse  them  with  injudicious  warmth. 
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CHAPTER    rV. 

IBICANS  HAVE   NEVER    BEEN    SO   EAGER   AS   THE 
3B   GENERAL  IDEAS  IN    POLniCAL  AFFAIRS. 

bserved  that  the  Americana  show  a  less  de- 
e  for  general  ideas  than  the  French,     This  is 

y  true  in  politics. 

he  Americans  infuse  into  their  legislation  &r 

ideas  than  the  English,  and  although  they 
,an  the  latter  to  adjust  the  practice  of  affairs 

political  bodies  in  the  United  States  have 
I  much  love  for  general  ideas  as  the  Constitu- 
aiid  the  Convention  in  France.     At  no  time 
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posed  to  what  I  have  said  before,  that  democratic  nations 
derive  their  love  of  theory  from  the  very  excitement 
of  their  active  life.  A  more  attentive  examination  will 
show  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Men  living  in  democratic  countries  eagerly  lay  hold  of 
general  ideas,  because  they  have  but  little  leisure,  and  be- 
cause these  ideas  spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  par- 
ticulars. This  is  true ;  but  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of 
those  matters  which  are  not  the  necessary  and  habitual 
subjects  of  their  thoughts.  Mercantile  men  will  take  up 
very  eagerly,  and  without  any  close  scrutiny,  all  the  gen- 
eral ideas  on  philosophy,  politics,  science,  or  the  arts,  which 
may  be  presented  to  them  ;  but  for  such  as  relate  to  com- 
merce, they  will  not  receive  them  without  inquiry,  or  adopt 
them  without  reserve.  The  same  thing  applies  to  states- 
men with  r^ard  to  general  ideas  in  politics. 

If,  then,  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic 
people  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abandon  itself,  blindly  and  ex- 
travagantly, to  general  ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can 
be  used  will  be  to  make  that  subject  a  part  of  their  daily 
practical  occupation.  They  will  then  be  compelled  to  en- 
ter upon  details,  and  the  details  will  teach  them  the  weak 
points  of  the  theory.  This  remedy  may  frequently  be  a 
painftil  one,  but  its  effect  is  certain. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  the  democratic  institutions  which 
compel  every  citizen  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  govern- 
ment moderate  that  excessive  taste  for  general  theories  in 
politics  which  the  principle  of  equality  suggests. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

IN  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES  AVAILS  ITSELF   OF 
DEMOCRATIC  TENDENCIES. 

hown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  men  can- 
thout  dogniatical  belief;  and  even  that  it  is 
lesired  that  such  belief  should  exist  amongst 
■  add,  that,  of  all  the  kinds  of  dogmatical  be- 
t  desirable  appears  to  me   to  be  dogmatical 
ers  of  religion  ;  and  this  is  a  clear  inferenoui 
higher  consideration  than  the  interests  of  this 

ardly  any  human  action,  however  particular 
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naiy  cares  of  life— minds  at  once  penetrating,  snbtile,  and 
trained  by  thinking — can,  even  with  much  time  and  care, 
sound  the  deptlis  of  these  so  necessary  truths.  And,  in- 
deed, we  see  that  philosophers  are  themselves  almost  always 
surrounded  with  uncertainties ;  that  at  every  step  the  nat- 
ural light  which  illuminates  their  path  grows  dunmer  and 
less  secure ;  and  tliat,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  have 
as  yet  only  discovered  a  few  conflicting  notions,  on  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  been  tossed  about  for  thousands  of 
years,  without  ever  firmly  grasping  the  truth,  or  finding 
novelty  even  in  its  errors.  Studies  of  this  nature  are  far 
above  the  average  capacity  of  men  ;  and,  even  if  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  were  capable  of  such  pursuits,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  leisure  to  cultivate  them  would  still  be  wanting. 

Fixed  ideas  about  God  and  human  natui^e  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  daily  practice  of  men's  lives ;  but  the  practice 
of  their  lives  prevents  them  &om  acquiring  such  ideas. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  be  without  a  parallel.  Amongst 
the  sciences,  there  are  some  which  are  usefiil  to  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  are  within  its  reach ;  others  can  be  ap- 
proached only  by  the  few,  and  are  not  cultivated  by  the 
many,  who  require  nothing  beyond  their  more  remote 
applications :  but  the  daily  practice  of  the  science  I  speak 
of  is  indispensable  to  all,  although  the  study  of  it  is  inac- 
cessible to  the  greater  number. 

General  ideas  respecting  God  and  human  nature  are 
therefore  the  ideas  above  all  others  which  it  is  most  suita- 
ble to  withdraw  from  the  habitual  action  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  in  which  there  is  most  to  gain  and  least  to  lose 
by  recognizing  a  principle  of  authority. 

The  first  object,  and  one  of  the  principal  advantages,  of 
religion  is  to  furnish  to  each  of  these  fundamental  questions 
a  solution  which  is  at  once  clear,  precise,  intelligible  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  lasting.  There  are  religions  which 
are  false  and  very  absurd ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  any 
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ch  remains  within  the  circle  I  have  jnst  traced, 
tending  to  go  beyond  it,  (as  many  religions  have 
J  do,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  on  every  side 
i-ement  of  the  human  mind,)  imposes  a  salutary 
the  intellect ;  and  it  muBt  be  admitted  that,  if 
/e  men  in  another  world,  it  is  at  least  very  con- 
cir  happiness  and  theii-  greatness  in  this, 
ore  especially  true  of  men  hving  in  free  conn- 
in  the  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed,  donbt 
f  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  half 
1  the  others.     Every  man  accustoms  himself  to 
onfused  and  changing  notions  on  the  subjects 
iting  to  his  fellow-creatures  and  himself.     His 
e  ill-defended  and  easily  abandoned;  and,  in 
ever  resolving  by  himself  the  Iiai-d  problems 
he  destiny  of  man,  he  ignobly  submits  to  think 
lut  them. 
)ndition  cannot  but  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the 
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more  obvious  amongst  nations  where  equality  of  conditions 
prevails,  than  amongst  others.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  equality,  which  brings  great  benefits  into  the  world, 
nevertheless  suggests  to  men  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter) 
some  very  dangerous  propensities.  It  tends  to  isolate  them 
firom  each  other,  to  concentrate  every  man's  attention  upon 
himself;  and  it  lays  open  the  soul  to  an  inordinate  love  of 
material  gratification. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  religion  is  to  inspire  diametri- 
caUy  contrary  principles.  There  is  no  rehgion  which  does 
not  place  the  object  of  man's  desires  above  and  beyond  the 
treasures  of  earth,  and  wliich  does  not  naturally  raise  his 
soul  to  regions  &r  above  those  of  the  senses.  Nor  is  there 
any  which  does  not  impose  on  man  some  duties  toward  his 
kind,  and  thus  draw  him  at  times  from  the  contemplation 
of  himself.  This  occurs  in  religions  the  most  fidse  and 
dangerous. 

Rehgious  nations  are  therefore  naturally  strong  on  the 
very  point  on  which  democratic  nations  are  weak,  which 
shows  of  what  importance  it  is  for  men  to  preserve  their 
religion  as  their  conditions  become  more  equal. 

I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  intention  of  examining 
the  supernatural  means  which  God  employs  to  initise  re- 
ligious belief  into  the  heart  of  man.  I  am  at  this  moment 
considering  religions  in  a  purely  human  point  of  view  ;  my 
object  is  to  inquire  by  what  means  they  may  most  easily 
retain  their  sway  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which  we 
are  entering. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  at  times  of  general  cultivation 
and  equality,  the  human  mind  consents  only  with  reluc- 
tance to  adopt  dogmatical  opinions,  and  feels  their  necessity 
acutely  only  in  spiritual  matters.  This  proves,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  at  such  times,  religions  ought,  more  cautiously 
than  at  any  other,  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
precincts  ;  for  in  seeking  to  extend  their  power  beyond  re- 
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rs,  tliej  incur  a  rbk  of  not  being  believed  at 
rcle  within  which  they  seek  to  restrict  the 
3Ct  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  traced,  and, 
■rge,  the  mind  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  its 

d  professed  to  derive  from  Heaven,  and  has  in- 
Koran,  not  only  religious  doctrines,  but  politi- 
;ivil  and  criminal  laws,  and  theories  of  science. 

on  the  contrary,  only  speaks  of  the  general 
tten  to  God  and  to  each  other,  beyond  which 

and  imposes  no  point  of  faith.     This  alone, 
jusand  otlier  reasons,  would  suffice  to  prove 
er  of  these  religions  will  never  long  predomi- 
ivated  and  democratic  age,  whilst  the  latter  is 
btain  its  sway  at  these  as  at  all  other  periods, 
ation  of  this  same  inquiry,  I  find  that,  for  re- 
lintain  their  authority,  humanly  speaking,  in 
ges.  not  only  must  they  confine  themselves 
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flome  extent,  the  influence  which  social  and  political  con- 
ditions exercise  on  religious  opinions. 

When  the  Christian  religion  first  appeared  upon  earth, 
Providence,  bj  whom  the  world  was  doubtless  prepared  for 
its  coming,  had  gathered  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race, 
like  an  immense  flock,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Csasars. 
The  men  of  whom  this  multitude  was  composed  were  dis- 
tinguished by  numerous  difierences ;  but  they  had  thus 
much  in  common,  that  they  all  obeyed  the  same  laws,  and 
that  every  subject  was  so  weak  and  insignificant  in  respect 
to  the  Emperor,  that  all  appeared  equal  when  their  condir 
tion  was  contrasted  with  his.  This  novel  and  peculiar 
state  of  mankind  necessarily  predisposed  men  to  listen  to 
the  general  truths  which  Christianity  teaches,  and  may 
serve  to  explain  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
then  penetrated  into  the  human  mind. 

The  counterpart  of  this  state  of  things  was  exhibited 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  World, 
being  then,  as  it  were,  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
each  nation  resumed  its  former  individuality.  A  scale  of 
ranks  soon  grew  up  in  the  bosom  of  these  nations ;  the 
different  races  were  more  sharply  defined,  and  each  na- 
tion was  divided  by  castes  into  several  peoples.  In  the 
midst  of  this  common  effort,  which  seemed  to  be  dividing 
human  society  into  as  many  fragments  as  possible,  Chris- 
tianity did  not  lose  sight  of  the  leading  general  ideas 
which  it  had  brought  into  the  world.  But  it  appeared, 
nevertheless,  to  lend  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  new 
tendencies  created  by  this  distribution  of  mankind  into 
firactions.  Men  continue  to  worship  one  God,  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all  things ;  but  every  people,  every  city, 
and,  so  to  speak,  every  man,  thought  to  obtain  some  dis- 
tinct privilege,  and  win  the  favor  of  an  especial  protector 
near  the  throne  of  Grace.  Unable  to  subdivide  the  Deity, 
they  multiplied  and  unduly  enhtoced  the  importance  of  his 


which  separate  one  nation  from  another  and  oi 
from  another,  the  stronger  is  the  bent  of  the  hum 
OS  if  by  its  own  impulse,  towards  the  idea  of 
uid  all-powerful  Being,  dispensing  equal  laws  in 
manner  to  every  man.  In  democratic  ages,  th 
nore  particularly  important  not  to  allow  the  horn 
JO  secondary  agents  to  be  confounded  with  the  woi 
o  the  Creator  alone. 

Another  truth  is  no  less  clear,  —  that  religions  < 
lave  fewer  external  observances  in  democratic  peri 
t  any  others. 

In  speaking  of  philosophical  method  among  the 

ans,  I  have  shown  that  nothing  is  more  repugnan 

uman  mind,  in  an  age  of  equality,  than  the  idea 

ecdon  to  forms.     Men  living  at  such  times  are  u 

f  figures ;  to  their  eyes,  symbols  appear  to  be  puei 

ces  used  to  conceal  or  to  set  off  truths  which  shou 

aturally  be  bared  to  the  light  of  day :  they  are  u 

Y  ceremonial  observances,  and  are  disposed  to  atta 

secondary  importance  to  the  details  of  public  won 

Those  who  have  to  regulate  the  external  forms  < 

n  in  a  democratic  age  should  pay  a  close  attei 

lese  natural  propensities  of  the  human  mind,  in  oi 

run  counter  to  them  unnecessarily. 
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hand,  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are 
entering,  it  would  be  pecnliarl  j  dangerous  to  multiply  them 
beyond  measure ;  and  that  thej  ought  rather  to  be  limited 
to  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  doc- 
trine itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  religion,  of  which  the 
ritual  is  only  the  form.*  A  religion  which  should  become 
more  minute,  more  peremptory,  and  more  charged  with 
small  observances,  at  a  time  when  men  are  becoming  more 
equal,  would  soon  find  itself  reduced  to  a  band  of  &natical 
zealots  in  the  midst  of  an  infidel  people. 

I  anticipate  the  objection  that,  as  all  religions  have  gen- 
eral and  eternal  truths  for  their  object,  they  cannot  thus 
shape  themselves  to  the  shifting  inclinations  of  every  age, 
without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  certainty  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  To  this  I  reply  again,  that  the  principal  opin- 
ions which  constitute  a  creed,  and  which  theologians  call 
articles  of  &ith,  must  be  very  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  accessories  connected  with  them.  Religions  are  obliged 
to  hold  fast  to  the  former,  whatever  be  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  age ;  but  they  should  take  good  care  not  to  bind 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  to  the  latter,  at  a  time 
when  everything  is  in  transition,  and  when  the  mind,  ac- 
customed to  the  moving  pageant  of  human  affairs,  reluc- 
tantly allows  itself  to  be  fixed  on  any  point.  The  fixity 
of  eternal  and  secondary  things  can  afford  a  chance  of 
duration  only  when  civil  society  is  itself  fixed ;  under  any 
other  circumstances,  I  hold  it  to  be  perilous. 

We  shall  see  that,  of  all  the  passions  which  originate  in 
or  are  fostered  by  equality,  there  is  one  which  it  renders 
peculiarly  intense,  and  which  it  also  infuses  into  the  heart 

*  In  aU  religioDB,  there  are  some  ceremonies  which  are  inherent  in  the 
•nbfltance  of  the  fiuth  itself,  and  in  these  nothing  should  on  any  account 
be  changed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Roman  Catholicism,  in  which 
the  doctrine  and  the  form  are  frequently  so  closely  united  as  to  form  but  one 
point  of  belief. 


*  V      **Vl. 
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entirely  from  the  contemplation  of  the  good  th 
world,  in  order  to  devote  their  fiiculties  exclos 
thought  of  another,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  th 
men  would  at  length  escape  its  grasp,  to  plun^ 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  present  and  material  p 

The  chief  concern  of  religion  is  to  purify,  1 
and  to  restrain  the  excessive  and  exclusive  tas 
being  which  men  feel  at  periods  of  equality ;  bi 
be  an  error  to  attempt  to  overcome  it  comple 
eradicate  it.  Men  cannot  be  cured  of  the  love 
but  they  may  be  persuaded  to  enrich  themselvi 
but  honest  means. 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  consideration,  which 
as  it  were,  dl  the  others.  The  more  the  conditic 
are  equalized  and  assimilated  to  each  other,  the 
portant  is  it  for  religion ;  whilst  it  carefully  ah 
the  daily  turmoil  of  secular  afiairs,  not  needless 
counter  to  the  ideas  which  generally  prevail,  or  t 
manent  interests  which  exist  in  the  mass  of  tl 
For,  as  public  opinion  grows  to  be  more  and  mo^ 
and  most  irresistible  of  existing  powers,  the  reUgi< 
pie  has  no  external  support  strong  enough  to  ena^ 
to  resist  its  attacks.  This  is  not  less  true  of  a  < 
people  ruled  by  a  despot,  than  of  a  republic.     I 
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stand  aloof  from  secular  affiurs.  This  is  the  most  obvions, 
bat  not  the  only,  example  of  their  self-restraint.  In 
America,  religion  is  a  distinct  sphere,  in  which  the  priest 
is  sovereign,  but  out  of  which  he  takes  care  never  to  go. 
Within  its  Umits,  he  is  master  of  the  mind ;  bejond  them, 
he  leaves  men  to  themselves,  and  surrenders  them  to  the 
independence  and  instability  which  belong  to  their  nature 
and  their  age.  I  have  seen  no  country  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  clothed  with  fewer  forms,  figures,  and  observances 
than  in  the  United  States ;  or  where  it  presents  more  dis- 
tinct, simple,  and  general  notions  to  the  mind.  Although 
the  Christians  of  America  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
sects,  they  all  look  upon  their  reli^on  in  the  same  light. 
This  applies  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  well  as  to  the  other 
fornis  of  belief.  There  are  no  Romish  priests  who  show 
less  taste  for  the  minute  individual  observances,  for  extraor- 
dinary or  peculiar  means  of  salvation,  or  who  cling  more 
to  the  spirit,  and  less  to  the  letter,  of  the  law,  than  die 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  the  United  States.  Nowhere 
is  that  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  prohibits  the  worship 
reserved  to  God  alone  from  being  offered  to  the  saints, 
more  clearly  inculcated  or  more  generally  followed.  Yet 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  America  are  very  submissive  and 
very  sincere. 

Another  remark  is  applicable  to  the  clergy  of  every  com- 
munion. The  American  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  not 
attempt  to  draw  or  to  fix  all  the  thoughts  of  man  upon  the 
life  to  come;  they  are  willing  to  surrender  a  portion  of 
his  heart  to  the  cares  of  the  present ;  seeming  to  consider 
the  goods  of  this  world  as  important,  though  secondary, 
objects.  If  they  take  no  part  themselves  in  productive 
labor,  they  are  at  least  interested  in  its  progress,  and  they 
applaud  its  results ;  and  whilst  they  never  cease  to  point 
to  the  other  world  as  the  great  object  of  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  believer,  tliey  do  not  forbid  him  honestly  to 
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.J   cAcrciseu   Dj  tne  majority 
sustain  any  but  necessary  conflicts  with  it.     1 
share  in  the  altercations  of  parties,  but  they  i 
the  general  opinions  of  their  country  and  the 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away  withoi 
in  the  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  by  whicl 
around  them  is  carried  along.     They  endeavc 
their  contemporaries,  but  they  do  not  quit  fell 
them.     Public  opinion  is  therefore  never  hosti 
it  rather  supports  and  protects  them ;  and  their 
its  authority  at  the  same  time  to  the  stremrth 
own.  and  to  that  which  it  borrows  froTSe 
the  majority. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  by  respecting  all  democratic 
not  absolutely  contrary  to  herself,  and  by  mal 
several  of  them  for  her  own  purposes,  Religioi 
successful  struggle  with  that  spirit  of  individu 
dence  which  is  her  most  dangerous  opponent. 
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CHAPTER    VI, 

THE  PBOGBESS   OF  BOHAN  CATHOUdSH  IN  THE  UNTIED 

STATES. 

AMERICA  is  the  most  democratic  country  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  (according  to 
reports  worthy  of  belirf}  the  country  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  makes  most  progress.  At  first  sight,  this 
issurprismg. 

Two  things  must  here  be  accurately  distinguished: 
equality  inclines  men  to  wish  to  form  their  own  opinions ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  imbues  them  with  the  taste  and 
the  idea  of  unity,  simplicity,  and  impartiality  in  the  power 
which  governs  society.  Men  living  in  democratic  times 
are  therefore  very  prone  to  shake  off  all  religious  author- 
ity; but  if  they  consent  to  subject  themselves  to  any 
authority  of  this  kind,  they  choose  at  least  that  it  should 
be  single  and  uniform.  Religious  powers  not  radiating 
firom  a  common  centre  are  naturally  repugnant  to  their 
minds;  and  they  almost  as  readily  conceive  that  there 
should  be  no  religion,  as  that  there  should  be  several. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  in  any  preceding  age, 
Roman  Catholics  are  seen  to  lapse  into  infidelity,  and  Prot- 
estants to  be  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  If  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  be  considered  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  it  would  seem  to  be  losing  ground ;  without  that 
pale,  to  be  gaining  it.  Nor  is  this  difficult  of  explanation. 
The  men  of  oiu*  days  are  naturally  little  disposed  to  be- 
lieve ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  have  any  religion,  they  imme- 
diately find  in  themselves  a  latent  instinct  which  urges 
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the  same  spirit  of  the  age  which  appears  to  be 
to  it  would  become  so  fikvorable  as  to  admit 
and  sadden  advancement. 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  weaknesses  of  the 
teUect  is  to  seek  to  recondle  contrary  prindp 
purchase  peace  at  the  expense  of  logic.    Thus 
ever  been,  and  will  ever  be,  men  who,  after  1: 
mitted  some  portion  of  their  religious  belief  to 
pie  of  authority,  will  seek  to  exempt  several  oth 
their  fiuth  from  it,  and  to  keep  their  minds  float 
dom  between  liberty  and  obedience.    But  I  am  i 
believe  that  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will 
democratic  than  in  other  ages ;  and  that  our  po 
tend  more  and  more  to  a  division  into  only  tw< 
some  relinquishing  Christianity  entirely,  and  oth< 
ing  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

WHAT  OAUSES  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  TO  INCLINE  TOWABDS 

PANTHEISM. 

I  SHALL  show  hereafter  how  the  preponderating  taste 
of  a  democratic  people  for  very  general  ideas  manifests 
itself  in  politics ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out,  at  present,  its 
principal  effect  on  philosophy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  pantheism  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  our  age.  The  writings  of  a  part  of  Europe  bear 
Tisible  marks  of  it :  the  Germans  introduce  it  into  philoso- 
phy, and  the  French  into  literature.  Most  of  the  works 
of  imagination  published  in  France  contain  some  opinions 
or  some  tinge  caught  from  pantheistical  doctrines,  or  they 
disclose  some  tendency  to  such  doctrines  in  their  authors. 
This  appears  to  me  not  to  proceed  only  from  an  accidental, 
but  from  a  permanent  cause. 

When  the  conditions  of  society  are  becoming  more 
equal,  and  each  individual  man  becomes  more  like  all  the 
rest,  more  weak  and  insignificant,  a  habit  grows  up  of 
ceasing  to  notice  the  citizens,  and  considering  only  the 
people,  —  of  overlooking  individuals,  to  think  only  of  their 
kind.  At  such  times,  the  human  mind  seeks  to  embrace  a 
multitude  of  different  objects  at  once ;  and  it  constantly 
strives  to  connect  a  variety  of  consequences  with  a  sin^e 
cause.  The  idea  of  unity  so  possesses  man,  and  is  sought 
by  him  so  generally,  that,  if  he  thinks  he  has  found  it,  he 
readily  yields  himself  to  repose  in  that  belief.  Not  content 
with  the  discovery  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
creation  and  a  Creator,  he  is  still  embarrassed  by  this  pri« 


parts  of  an  immense  Being,  who  alone  remi 
amidst  the  continual  change  and  ceaseless  tra 
of  all  that  constitates  him,  we  may  readily  infe: 
a  system,  although  it  destroy  the  individuality 
nay,  rather  because  it  destroys  that  individua 
have  secret  charms  for  men  living  in  democi 
their  habits  of  thought  prepare  them  to  conce 
predispose  them  to  adopt  it  It  naturally  attrac 
^TLgination  ;  it  f^ten,  the  pride,  whilst  it 
mdolence,  of  their  minds. 

Amongst  the  different  systems  by  whose  aid  ! 
endeavors  to  explain  the  Universe,  I  believe  pa 
be  one  of  those  most  fitted  to  seduce  the  hu 
in  democratic  times.  Against  it,  all  who  abic 
attachment  to  the  true  greatness  of  man  shoul 
and  stru^le. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

HOW  EQUALITT  SUGGESTS   TO  THE  AMEBIOANS  THE   IDEA  OF 
THE  INDEFINITE  PEBFEGTIBILITY  OF  MAN. 

EQUALITY  suggests  to  the  human  mind  several  ideas 
which  would  not  have  originated  from  any  other 
source,  and  it  modifies  abnost  all  those  previously  enter- 
tained. I  take  as  an  example  the  idea  of  human  perfecti- 
bility, because  it  is  one  of  the  principal  notions  that  the 
intellect  can  conceive,  and  because  it  constitutes  of  itself  a 
great  philosophical  theory,  which  is  everywhere  to  be  traced 
by  its  consequences  in  the  conduct  of  human  afiairs. 

Although  man  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
brutes,  one  trait  is  peculiar  to  himself,  —  he  improves :  they 
are  incapable  of  improvement.  Mankind  could  not  fail  to 
discover  this  difference  from  the  beginning.  The  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  therefore  as  old  as  the  world  ;  equality  did 
not  give  birth  to  it,  but  has  imparted  to  it  a  new  character. 

When  the  citizens  of  a  community  are  classed  according 
to  rank,  profession,  or  birth,  and  when  all  men  are  con- 
strained to  follow  the  career  which  chance  has  opened 
before  them,  every  one  thinks  that  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  power  are  to  be  discerned  in  proximity  to  himself, 
and  no  one  seeks  any  longer  to  resist  the  inevitable  law  of 
his  destiny.  Not,  indeed,  that  an  aristocratic  people  abso- 
lutely deny  man's  faculty  of  self-improvement,  but  they  do 
not  hold  it  to  be  indefinite ;  they  can  conceive  amelioration, 
but  not  change :  they  imagine  that  the  futui*e  condition  of 
society  may  be  better,  but  not  essentially  different ;  and, 
whilst  they  admit  that  humanity  has  made  progress,  and 


degree  of  greatness  and  knowledge  which  our 
nature  admits  of;  and,  as  nothing  moves  about  t 
are  willing  to  fancj  that  everything  is  in  its 
Then  it  is  that  the  legislator  affects  to  laj  doi?i 
laws ;  that  kings  and  nations  will  raise  none  but 
able  monuments ;  and  that  the  present  generatic 
takes  to  spare  generations  to  come  the  care  of  i 
their  destinies. 

In  proportion  as  castes  disappear  and  the  dassc 
ety  approximate,  —  as  manners,  customs,  and  la 
from  the  tumultuous  intercourse  of  men,  —  as  i 
arise,  —  as  new  truths  are  brought  to  light,  —  a 
opinions  are  dissipated,  and  others  take  their  pla 
image  of  an  ideal  but  always  fugitive  perfection 
itself  to  the  human  mind.     Continual  changes  are 
ery  instant  occurring  under  the  observation  of  ev( 
the  position  of  some  is  rendered  worse ;  and  he  Ic 
too  well  that  no  people  and  no  individual,  how  en) 
soever  they  may  be,  can  lay  claim  to  infallibility : 
dition  of  others  is  improved ;  whence  he  infers  th£ 
endowed  with  an  indefinite  faculty  of  improveme 
reverses  teach  him  that  none  have  discovered 
good,  —  his  success  stimulates  him  to  the  neve 
pursuit  of  it.     Thps,  forever  seeking,  forever  f 
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fix>m  lihe  phflosophical  liheoiy  of  lihe  indefinite  perfecdbiliiy 
of  man,  or  how  strong  an  influence  it  exercises  even  on 
those  who,  Uving  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  action  and 
not  of  thought,  seem  to  conform  their  actions  to  it,  without 
knowing  anything  about  it 

I  accost  an  American  sailor,  and  inquire  whj  the  ships 
of  his  country  are  built  so  as  to  last  but  for  a  short  time ; 
he  answers  without  hesitation,  that  the  art  of  navigation  is 
every  day  making  such  rapid  progress,  that  the  finest  ves- 
sel would  become  almost  useless  if  it  lasted  beyond  a  few 
years.  In  these  words,  which  fell  accidentally,  and  on  a 
particular  subject,  firom  an  uninstructed  man,  I  recognize 
the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon  which  a  great  people 
direct  all  their  concerns. 

Aristocratic  nations  are  naturally  too  apt  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  human  perfectibility ;  democratic  nations,  to  ex- 
pand it  beyond  reason. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  AMERICANS  DOES  NOT  PBO\ 
DEMOCRATIC  PEOPLE  CAN  HAVE  NO  APTITUDI 
TASTE  FOR  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  OR  ART. 

IT  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  few  of  th( 
nations  of  our  time  have  the  higher  sciences 
progress  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  few  I 
artists,  distinguished  poets,  or  celebrated  writers,  I 
rare.*  Many  Europeans,  struck  bj  tbis  fact,  ha' 
upon  it  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  equa 
thej  have  thought  that,  if  a  democratic  state  c 
and  democratic  institutions  were  ever  to  prevail 
whole  earth,  the  human  mind  would  gradually  fin 
con-lights  grow  dim,  and  men  would  relapse  into 
of  darkness. 

To  reason  thus  is,  I  think,  to  confound  sevc 
which  it  is  important  to  divide  and  examine  sepa 
is  to  mingle,  unintentionallj,  what  is  democratic  y 
is  onlj  American. 

The  religion  professed  by  the  first  emigrants, 
queathed  bj  them  to  their  descendants,  —  simp 
forms,  austere  and  almost  harsh  in  its  principles,  ai 
to  external  symbols  and  to  ceremonial  pomp,  —  is 
unfavorable  to  the  fine  arts,  and  only  yields  reluc 
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This  state  of  things  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  America,  every  one  finds  fiicilities  un- 
kno¥m  elsewhere  for  making  or  increasing  his  fortune. 
The  spirit  of  gain  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and  the  human 
mind,  constantly  diverted  fix)m  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion  and  the  labors  of  the  intellect,  is  there  swayed  by  no 
impulse  but  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Not  only  are  manu- 
&cturing  and  commercial  classes  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  as  they  are  in  all  other  countries ;  but,  what  never 
occurred  elsewhere,  the  whole  community  are  simultane- 
ously engaged  in  productive  industry  and  commerce. 

But  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  Americans  had  been 
alone  in  the  world,  with  the  fireedom  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  their  fore&thers,  and  the  passions  which  are 
their  own,  they  would  not  have  been  slow  to  discover  that 
progress  cannot  long  be  made  in  the  application  of  the 
sciences  without  cultivating  the  theory  of  them ;  that  all 
the  arts  are  perfected  by  one  another :  and,  however  ab- 
sorbed they  might  have  been  by  the  pursuit  of  the  principal 
object  of  their  desires,  they  would  speedily  have  admitted 
that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  from  it  occasionally,  in 
order  the  better  to  attain  it  in  the  end. 

The  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  mind  is  moreover  so  nat- 
ural to  the  heart  of  civilized  man,  that  amongst  the  polite 
nations,  which  are  least  disposed  to  give  themselves  up  to 
these  pursuits,  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  always  to 
be  found  who  take  part  in  them.  This  intellectual  crav- 
ing, once  felt,  would  very  soon  have  been  satisfied. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  the  Americans  were  natu- 
rally inclined  to  require  nothing  of  science  but  its  special 
applications  to  the  usefiil  arts  and  the  means  of  rendering 
life  comfortable,  learned  and  literary  Europe  was  engaged 
in  exploring  the  conmion  sources  of  truth,  and  in  improv- 
ing at  the  same  time  all  that  can  minister  to  the  pleasures 
or  satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 


_   w**x.w,  «*i*vA  i*uc^  were  enaoied  t 

treasures  of  the  intellect  without  laboring  to  ; 
In  spite  of  the  ocean  which  intervenes,  I  can 
to  separate  America  from  Europe.  I  consider 
of  the  United  States  as  that  portion  of  the  Enj 
who  are  commissioned  to  explore  the  forests  < 
World ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  nation,  enjoying  i 
and  less  harassed  faj  the  dmdgerj  of  life,  may  ( 
energies  to  thought,  and  enlarge  in  all  directions 
of  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  is  therefore  q 
tional,  and  it  may  be  believed  that  no  democn 
will  ever  be  placed  in  a  similar  one.    Their  strict 
ical  ori^, — their  exclusively  commercial  hab 
the  country  they  inhabit,  which  seems  to  divert  t 
from  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  the  \ 
proximity  of  Europe,  which  allows  them  to  ne{ 
pursuits  without  relapsing  into  barbarism, — a 
special  causes,  of  which  I  have  only  been  able  tc 
the  most  important, — have  singularly  concurred 
mind  of  the  American  upon  purely  practical  obj 
passions,  his  wants,  his  education,  and  eveiytli 
him,  seem  to  unite  in  drawing  the  native  of  t 
States  earthward:  his  religion  alone  bids  him 
\time  to  time,  a  transient  and  distracted  crlftnoA  i 
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niang  no  privfl^es,  should  divide  inherited  property  into 
equal  ihares ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  with- 
out knowledge  and  without  freedom.  Nor  is  this  an  empty 
hypothesis:  a  despot  may  find  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
render  his  subjects  equal  and  to  leave  them  ignorant,  in 
order  more  easily  to  keep  them  slaves.  Not  only  would  a 
democratic  people  of  this  kind  show  neither  aptitude  nor 
taste  for  science,  literature,  or  art,  but  it  would  probably 
never  arrive  at  the  possession  of  them.  The  law  of  descent 
would  of  itself  provide  for  the  destruction  of  large  fortunes 
at  each  succeeding  generation ;  and  no  new  fortunes  would 
be  acquired.  The  poor  man,  without  either  knowledge  or 
fineedom,  would  not  so  much  as  conceive  the  idea  of  raising 
himsdf  to  wealth ;  and  the  rich  man  would  allow  himself 
to  be  degraded  to  poverty,  without  a  notion  of  self-defence. 
Between  these  two  members  of  the  community  complete 
and  invincible  equality  would  soon  be  established.  No  one 
would  then  have  time  or  taste  to  devote  himself  to  the  pur- 
suits or  pleasures  of  the  intellect ;  but  all  men  would  re- 
main paralyzed  in  a  state  of  common  ignorance  and  equal 
servitude. 

When  I  conceive  a  democratic  society  of  this  kind,  I 
fimcy  myself  in  one  of  those  low,  close,  and  gloomy  abodes, 
where  the  light  which  breaks  in  from  without  soon  feints 
and  fiides  away.  A  sudden  heaviness  overpowers  me,  and 
J  grope  through  the  surrounding  darkness,  to  find  an  open- 
ing which  will  restore  me  to  the  air  and  the  light  of  day. 
But  all  this  is  not  applicable  to  men  already  enlightened 
who  retain  their  fii-eedom,  after  having  abolished  those  pe- 
culiar and  hereditary  rights  which  perpetuated  the  tenure 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals  or  certain 
classes. 

When  men  living  in  a  democratic  state  of  society  are 
enlightened,  they  readily  discover  that  they  are  not  con- 
fined and  fixed  by  any  limits  which  constrain  them  to  take 
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his  faculties  to  get  rich. 

The  law  of  descent  prevents  the  establishnK 
femilies,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  existent 
individuals.  It  constantly  brings  back  the  m< 
community  to  a  conunon  level,  from  which 
stantly  escape ;  and  the  inequality  of  fortunes 
proportion  as  their  knowledge  is  diffused  and 
increased. 

A  sect  which  arose  in  our  time,  and  was  ( 
its  talents  and  its  extravagance,  proposed  to  cc 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  central  power,  w1 
it  should  afterwards  be  to  parcel  it  out  to  in 
cording  to  their  merits.  This  would  have  be 
of  escaping  from  that  complete  and  eternal  e< 
seems  to  threaten  democratic  society.  But  il 
simpler  and  less  dangerous  remedy  to  grant  no 
any,  ^ving  to  all  equal  cultivation  and  equal  u 
and  leaving  every  one  to  detemune  his  own  pc 
ural  inequality  will  soon  make  way  for  itself, 
will  spontaneously  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  n 

Free  and  democratic  conmiunities,  then,  will 
tain  a  multitude  of  people  enjoying  opulence 
tency.    The  wealthy  will  not  be  so  closely  lii 
other  as  the  members  of  the  formpr  ftri«f/v»r 
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win  sdQ  be  able,  though  in  diiBferent  degrees,  to  indulge 
in  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  intellect.  In  those 
pleasures  they  will  indulge ;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  the  hu- 
man mind  leans  on  one  side  to  the  limited,  the  material, 
and  the  useful,  it  naturally  rises  on  the  other  to  the  infinite, 
the  spiritual,  and  the  beautiful.  Physical  wants  confine 
it  to  the  earth ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tie  is  loosened,  it  wiU 
rise  of  itself. 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  those  who  can  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  productions  of  mind  be  greater,  but  the  taste 
for  intellectual  enjoyment  will  descend,  step  by  step,  even 
to  those  who,  in  aristocratic  societies,  seem  to  have  neither 
time  nor  ability  to  indulge  in  them.  When  hereditary 
wealth,  the  privileges  of  rank,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
birth  have  ceased  to  be,  and  when  every  man  derives  his 
strength  from  himself  alone,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
chief  cause  of  disparity  between  the  fortunes  of  men  is 
the  mind.  Whatever  tends  to  invigorate,  to  extend,  or 
to  adorn  tlie  mind,  instantly  rises  to  a  high  value.  The 
utility  of  knowledge  becomes  singularly  conspicuous  even 
to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  those  who  have  no  taste  for 
its  charms  set  store  upon  its  results,  and  make  some  efforts 
to  acquire  it. 

In  free  and  enlightened  democratic  times  there  is  noth- 
ing to  separate  men  from  each  other,  or  to  retain  them  in 
their  place :  they  rise  or  sink  with  extreme  rapidity.  All 
classes  live  in  continual  intercourse,  from  their  great  prox- 
imity to  each  other.  They  communicate  and  intermingle 
every  day;  they  imitate  and  emulate  one  another:  this 
suggests  to  the  people  many  ideas,  notions,  and  desires 
which  they  would  never  have  entertained  if  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  had  been  fixed,  and  society  at  rest.  In  such 
nations,  the  servant  never  considers  himself  as  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  pleasures  and  toils  of  his  master,  nor  the 
poor  man  to  those  of  the  rich  ;  the  rural  population  assim- 
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)  that  of  the  towns,  and  tlie  provinces  to  the 
one  easily  allows  himself  to  be  reduced  to 
terial  cares  of  life ;  and  the  humblest  artisan 
1  an  eager  and  a  furtive  glance  into  the  higher 
e  intellect.     People  do  not  read  witli  tlie  same 
1  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  aristocratic 
;  but  the  circle  of  readers  is  unceasingly  ex- 
it includes  all  the  people. 
i  the  multitude  Ijegin  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
mind,  it  finds  out  that  to  excel  in  some  of 
owerfiil  means   of  acquiring  fame,  power,  or 
e  restless  ambition  which  equality  begets  in- 
i  this  direction,  as  it  does  all  others.      The 
those  who  cultivate  science,  letters,  and  tlie 
( immense.     The  intellectual  world  starts  into 
:tivity  :  every  one  endeavors  to  open  for  him- 
lere,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  public  after 
thing  analogous  occurs   to  what  happens  in 
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CHAPTER   X. 

WHT  THE  AMERICANS  ARE  MORE  ADDICTED  TO  PRACTICAL 
THAN  TO  THEORETICAL  SCIENCE. 

r*  a  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  institu- 
tions do  not  retard  the  onward  course  of  the  human 
mind,  they  incontestably  guide  it  in  one  direction  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  another.  Their  efforts,  thus  circumscribed,  are 
still  exceedingly  great ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  pause 
for  a  moment  to  contemplate  them. 
'  We  had  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  philosophical  method 
of  the  American  people,  to  make  seyeral  remarks,  which 
must  here  be  turned  to  account 

Equality  begets  in  man  the  desire  of  judging  of  every- 
thing for  himself:  it  gives  him,  in  all  things,  a  taste  for 
the  tangible  and  the  real,  a  contempt  for  tradition  and  for 
forms.  These  general  tendencies  are  principally  discerni- 
ble in  the  peculiar  subject  of  this  chapter. 

Those  who  cultivate  the  sciences  amongst  a  democratic 
people  are  always  afraid  of  losing  their  way  in  visionary 
speculation.  They  mistrust  systems;  they  adhere  closely 
to  facts,  and  study  hcts  with  their  own  senses.  As  they  do 
not  easily  defer  to  the  mere  name  of  any  fellow-man,  they 
are  never  inclined  to  rest  upon  any  man's  authority ;  but, 
<m  the  contrary,  they  are  unremitting  in  their  eflforts  to 
find  out  the  weaker  points  of  their  neighbors'  doctrine. 
Scientific  precedents  have  little  weight  with  them;  they 
are  never  long  detained  by  the  subtilty  of  the  schools,  nor 
ready  to  accept  big  words  for  sterling  coin ;  they  penetrate, 
as  fiur  as  they  can,  into  the  principal  parts  of  the  subject 
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?a  them,  and  they  like  to  expound  them  in  the 
e.     Scientific  pursuits  then  follow  a  freer  fuid 
but  a  less  lo%  one. 
may,  as  it  appears  to  me,  divide  science  into 

lomprifles  the  moat  theoretical  principles,  and 
jstract  notions,  whose  application  is  either  Un- 
7  remote. 

d  is  composed  of  those  general  truths  which 
to   pure  theory,  but  lead   nevertheless  by  a 
short  road  to  practical  results. 
F  application  and  means  of  execution  make  up 

lese  different  portions  of  science  may  he  sepa- 
ited,  although  reason  and   experience  prove 
of  them  can  prosper  long,  if  it  be  absolutely 
the  two  others, 
a,  the  purely  practical  part  of  science  is  admi- 
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power,  others  of  gain..  In  the  midst  of  this  nniyersal 
tomolt,  —  this  incessant  conflict  of  jarring  interests, — this 
continual  striving  of  men  after  fortune,  —  where  is  that 
cahn  to  be  found  which  is  necessary  for  the  deeper  combi- 
nations of  the  intellect  ?  How  can  the  mind  dwell  upon 
anj  single  point,  when  everything  whirls  around  it,  land 
man  himself  is  swept  and  beaten  onwards  by  the  heady 
current  which  rolls  all  things  in  its  course  ? 

But  the  permanent  agitation  which  subsists  in  the  bosom 
of  a  peaceable  and  established  democracy  must  be  distin- 
guished fix)m  the  tumultuous  and  revolutionary  movements 
which  almost  always  attend  the  birth  and  growth  of  demo- 
cratic society.  When  a  violent  revolution  occurs  amongst 
a  highly-civilized  people,  it  cannot  fiul  to  give  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  their  feelings  and  Ideas.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  of  democratic  revolutions,  which  stir  up  at  once  all 
the  classes  of  which  a  people  is  composed,  and  beget  at  the 
same  time  inordinate  ambition  in  the  breast  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  The  French  made  surprising  ad- 
vances in  the  exact  sciences  at  the  very  time  at  which  they 
were  finishing  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of  their  for- 
mer feudal  society ;  yet  this  sudden  fecundity  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  democracy,  but  to  the  unexampled  revolution 
which  attended  its  growth.  What  happened  at  that  period 
was  a  special  incident,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  regard 
it  as  the  test  of  a  general  principle. 

Great  revolutions  are  not  more  common  amongst  demo- 
cratic than  amongst  other  nations:  I  am  even  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  are  less  so.  But  there  prevails  amongst 
those  populations  a  small,  distressing  motion,  a  sort  of  in- 
cessant jostling  of  men,  which  annoys  and  disturbs  the 
mind  without  excitmg  or  elevating  it. 

Men  who  live  in  democratic  communities  not  only  sel- 
dom indulge  in  meditation,  but  they  naturally  entertain 
very  little  esteem  for  it.    A  democratic  state  of  society  and 
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istitutions  keep   the  greater  part  of  men  in 
/ity ;  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  suited 

hie  are  not  always  suited  to  a  coutemplative 
,an  of  action  is  frequently  ohliged  to  content 

tlie  best  be  can  get,  because  be  would  never 
is  pui-pose  if  he  chose  to  carry  every  detail  to 
He  has  perpetually  occasion  to  rely  on  ideas 

not  had  leisure  to  search  to  tiie  bottom  j  for 
lore  frequently  aided  by  the  seaaonablenesa  of 
by  its  strict  accuracy ;  and,  in  tlie  long  ran, 

in  making  use  of  some  false  principles,  than 
lis  dme  in  establishing  all  his  principles,  on  the 
;i.     The  world  is  not  led  by  long  or  learned 
as :    a    rapid    glance    at   particular  incidents, 
dy  of  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  multitude, 

of  the  moment  and  Uie  art  of  turning  tliem 
lecide  all  its  affairs. 
5  in  which  active  hfe  is  the  condition  of  almost 
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withoat  ever  attaining  fiill  satis&ction.  This  ardent  love 
it  b  —  this  proud,  disinterested  love  of  what  is  true  — 
which  raises  men  to  the  abstract  sources  of  truth,  to  draw 
thdr  mother  knowledge  thence. 

If  Pascal  had  had  nothing  in  view  but  some  large  gain, 
or  even  if  he  had  been  stimulated  by  the  love  of  fiune 
alone,  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  rally  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  as  he  did,  for  the 
better  discovery  of  the  most  hidden  things  of  the  Creator. 
When  I  see  him,  as  it  were,  tear  his  sou]  from  all  the  cares 
of  life  to  devote  it  wholly  to  these  researches,  and,  prema- 
turely snapping  the  links  which  bind  the  frame  to  life,  die  of 
old  age  before  forty,  I  stand  amazed,  and  perceive  that  no  or- 
dinary cause  is  at  work  to  produce  efforts  so  extraordinary. 

The  future  will  prove  whether  these  passions,  at  once  so 
rare  and  so  productive,  come  into  being  and  into  growth  as 
easily  in  the  midst  of  democratic  as  in  aristocratic  commu- 
nities.    For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  am  slow  to  believe  it. 

In  aristocratic  societies,  the  class  which  gives  the  tone  to 
opinion,  and  has  the  guidance  of  affairs,  being  permanently 
and  hereditarily  placed  above  the  multitude,  naturally  con- 
ceives a  lofly  idea  of  itself  and  of  man.  It  loves  to  invent 
for  him  noble  pleasures,  to  carve  out  splendid  objects  for 
his  ambition.  Aristocracies  often  commit  very  tyrannical 
and  inhuman  actions,  but  tliey  rarely  entertain  grovelling 
thoughts ;  and  they  show  a  kind  of  haughty  contempt  of 
Uttle  pleasures,  even  wliilst  they  indulge  in  them.  The 
effect  is  greatly  to  raise  the  general  pitch  of  society.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  vast  ideas  are  commonly  entertained  of 
tlie  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  greatness  of  man.  These 
opinions  exert  their  influence  on  those  who  cultivate  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  They 
&cilitate  the  natural  impulse  of  the  mind  to  the  highest 
regions  of  thought ;  and  they  naturally  prepare  it  to  con- 
ceive a  sublime,  almost  a  divine,  love  of  truth. 
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ience  at  such  periods  are  conseqnently  carried 
la  theory ;  aud  it  even  happens  that  they  fre- 
ceive  an  inconsiderate  contempt  for  practice. 
!S,"  says  Plutarch,  "  was  of  so  lofty  a  spirit, 
er  condescended  to  write  any  treatise  on  the 
constructing  all   these  engines  of  war.    And 
his  science  of  inventing  and  putting  together 
1  all  arts  generally  speaking  which  tended  to 
end  in   practice,  to  be  vile,  low,  and  iner- 
spent   his   talents   and   bis   studious  hours  in 
those  things  only  whose  beauty  and  subtilty 
n  no  adntixture  of  necessity."     Such  is  the 
aim  of  science  :  it  cannot  be  the  same  in  dem< 

:er  part  of  the  men  who  constitute  these  nations 
ly  eager  in  tbe  pursuit  of  actual  and  physical 
.     As  tbey  are  always  dissatisfied  with  tbe  po- 
ihey  occupy,  and  are  always  free  to  leave  it, 
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tbors.  For  in  democracies,  the  working  class  take  a  part 
in  public  affisdrs ;  and  public  honors,  as  well  as  pecuniary 
remuneration,  may  be  awarded  to  those  who  deserve  them. 
In  a  community  thus  organized,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
cdved  that  the  human  mind  may  be  led  insensibly  to  the 
neglect  of  theory ;  and  that  it  is  urged,  on  the  contrary, 
with  unparalleled  energy,  to  the  applications  of  science,  or 
at  least  to  that  portion  of  theoretical  science  which  is  neces- 
sary to  those  who  make  such  applications.  In  vain  will 
some  instinctive  inclination  raise  the  mind  towards  the 
loftier  spheres  of  the  intellect ;  interest  draws  it  down  to 
the  middle  zone.  There  it  may  develop  all  its  energy  and 
restless  activity,  and  bring  forth  wonders.  These  very 
Americans,  who  have  not  discovered  one  of  the  general 
laws  of  mechanics,  have  introduced  into  navigation  an  en- 
gme  which  changes  the  aspect  of  the  world.  ^ 

Assuredly  I  do  not  contend  that  the  democratic  nations 
of  our  time  are  destined  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 
great  luminaries  of  man's  intelligence,  or  even  that  they 
will  never  bring  new  lights  into  existence.  At  the  age  at 
which  the  world  has  now  arrived,  and  amongst  so  many 
cultivated  nations  perpetually  excited  by  the  fever  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  the  bonds  which  connect  the  different 
parts  of  science  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer ;  and  the 
taste  for  practical  science  itself,  if  it  be  enlightened,  ought 
to  lead  men  not  to  neglect  theory.  In  the  midst  of  so 
many  attempted  applications  of  so  many  experiments,  re- 
peated every  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  general  laws 
should  not  frequently  be  brought  to  light;  so  that  great 
jfacoveries  would  be  frequent,  though  great  inventDCS  may 
be  few. 

I  believe,  moreover,  in  high  scientific  vocations.  If  the 
democratic  principle  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  induce 
men  to  cultivate  science  for  its  own  sake,  on  the  other,  it 
enormously  increases  the  number  of  those  who  do  cultivate 
it.    Nor  is  it  credible  that,  amid  so  great  a  multitude,  a 
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;  genius  should  not  from  time  to  time  arise  in- 

tlio  love  of  truth  alone.     Such  an  one,  we  may 
oulcl  dive  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  nature, 
>e  the  spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age.     He  re- 
assistance  in  his  course,  —  it  is  enough  tliat  he 
ked  in  it.     All  that  I  mean  to  say  is  tliis :  per- 
(quality  of  conditions  leads  men  to  con6ne  them- 
le  arrogant  and  sterile  research  of  abstract  truths, 
social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy 

die  sciences.  This  tendency  is  natural  and  inev- 
is  curious  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  may 
ry  to  point  it  out. 

who  are  called  upon  to  guide  the  nations  of  our 
y  discerned  from  afar  off  these  new  tendencies, 

soon  be  irresistible,  they  would  understand  that, 
education  and  freedom,  men  living  in  democratic 
t  fail  to  improve  tlje  industrial  part  of  science  ; 
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would  contmue  to  apply,  without  intelligence  and  without 
art,  scientific  processes  no  longer  understood. 

When  Europeans  first  arrived  in  China,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  they  found  that  almost  all  the  arts  had  reached  a 
cert^n  degree  of  perfection  there ;  and  they  were  surprised 
that  a  people  which  had  attained  this  point  should  not  have 
gone  beyond  it.  At  a  later  period,  they  discovered  traces 
of  some  higher  branches  of  science  which  had  been  lost. 
The  nation  was  absorbed  in  productive  industry ;  the 
greater  part  of  its  scientific  processes  had  been  preserved, 
but  science  itself  no  longer  existed  there.  Tliis  served  to 
explain  the  strange  immobility  in  which  they  found  the 
minds  of  this  people.  The  Chinese,  in  following  the  track 
of  their  forcfiithers,  had  forgotten  the  reasons  by  which  the 
latter  had  been  guided.  They  still  used  tlie  formula,  with- 
out asking  for  its  meaning ;  they  retained  the  instrument, 
but  they  no  longer  possessed  the  art  of  altering  or  renew- 
ing it.  The  Chinese,  then,  had  lost  tlie  power  of  change ; 
for  them,  improvement  was  impossible.  They  were  com- 
pelled, at  all  times  and  in  all  points,  to  imitate  their  prede- 
cessors, lest  they  should  stray  into  utter  darkness  by  devi- 
ating for  an  instant  from  the  path  already  laid  down  for 
them.  The  source  of  human  knowledge  was  all  but  dry ; 
and  though  the  stream  still  ran  on,  it  could  neither  swell 
its  waters,  nor  alter  its  course. 

Notwithstanding  this,  China  had  subsisted  peaceably  for 
centuries.  The  invaders  who  had  conquered  the  country 
assumed  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  order  pre- 
vailed there.  A  sort  of  physical  prosperity  was  every- 
where discernible :  revolutions  were  rare,  and  war  was,  so 
to  speak,  unknown. 

It  is  then  a  fallacy  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  Barbarians  are  still  far  from  us ;  for  if  there  be 
some  nations  which  allow  civilization  to  be  torn  from  their 
grasp,  there  are  others  who  trample  it  themselves  under 
their  feet. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

PmiT  THE   AMERICANS  CULTIVATE  THE   AETS. 

be  to  waste  the  time  of  my  readers  and  my 
strove  to  demonstrate  how  the  general  medi- 
tunes,  the  absence  of  superfluous  wealth,  the 
iire  of  comfort,  and   the  constant  efforts  by 
one  attempts  to  procure  it,  make  the  taste  for 
;dominate  over  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  tlie 
n.      Democratic  nations,  amongst  whom   all 
exist,  will  therefore  cultivate  the  arts  which 
er  life  easy,  in  preference  to  those  whose  ob- 
rn  it.     They  will  habitnally  prefer  the  useful 
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by  that  of  his  customer,  bat  by  that  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs ;  and  the  interest  of  that  body  is,  that  each 
artisan  shonld  produce  the  best  possible  workmanship.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  the  object  of  the  arts  is  therefore  to  man- 
u&cture  as  well  as  possible,  —  not  with  the  greatest  de- 
spatch, or  at  the  lowest  rate. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  every  profession  is  open  to 
all, — when  a  multitude  of  persons  are  constantly  embra- 
cing and  abandoning  it,  —  and  when  its  several  members 
are  strangers,  indifferent  to,  and  from  their  numbers  hardly 
seen  by,  each  other,  —  the  social  tie  is  destroyed,  and  each 
woikman,  standing  alone,  endeavors  simply  to  gain  the 
most  money  at  the  least  cost.  The  will  of  the  customer 
is  then  his  only  limit.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  corre- 
sponding change  takes  place  in  the  customer  also.  In 
countries  in  which  riches,  as  well  as  power,  are  concen- 
trated and  retained  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  use  of  the 
greatei'  part  of  this  world's  goods  belongs  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals,  who  are  always  the  same.  Necessity, 
public  opinion,  or  moderate  desires,  exclude  all  others  from 
the  enjoyment  of  them.  As  this  aristocratic  class  remains 
fixed  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  on  which  it  stands,  with- 
out diminution  or  increase,  it  is  alwajrs  acted  upon  by  the 
same  wants,  and  affected  by  them  in  the  same  manner, 
i^ie  men  of  whom  it  is  composed  naturally  derive  from 
their  superior  and  hereditary  position  a  taste  for  what  is 
extremely  well  made  and  lasting.  This  affects  the  general 
way  of  thinking  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  the  arts.  It 
often  occurs,  among  such  a  people,  that  even  the  peasant 
will  rather  go  without  the  objects  he  covets,  than  procure 
them  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  In  aristocracies,  then,  the 
handicraftsmen  work  for  only  a  limited  number  of  fastidi- 
ous customers:  the  profit  they  hope  to  make  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship. 

Such  is  no  longer  the  case  when,  all  privileges  being 
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nka   are  intermingled,  and   men   are  forever 
ting  upon  tlie  social  scale.     Amongst  a  demo- 
a  number  of  citizens  always  exist  whose  pat- 
ided  and  decreasing.     They  have  contracted, 
)ro3peron3  circumstances,  certain  wants,  which 
the  means  of  satisfying  such  wants  are  gone ; 
anxiously  looking  out  for  some  surreptitious 
roviding  for  them.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
,  democracies  a  large  number  of  men  whose 
on  the  increase,  but  whose  desires  grow  much 
leir  fortunes :  and  who  gloat  upon  the  gifts  of 
jcipation,  long  before  they  have  means  to  corn- 
Such  men  are  eager  to  find  some  short  cut 
tifications,  ali-eady  almost  within  their  reach. 
)mbiuation  of  these  two  causes  the  result  is. 
:racies  there  is  always  a  multitude  of  persons 
are  above  their  means,  and  who  are  very  will- 
up    with    impei-fect   satisfoction,   rather    than 
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had  watches,  they  were  almost  all  veiy  good  ones :  few  are 
now  made  which  are  worth  much,  hat  everybody  has  one 
in  his  pocket.  Thus  the  democratic  principle  not  only 
tends  to  direct  the  human  mind  to  the  useful  arts,  but  it 
induces  the  artisan  to  produce  with  great  rapidity  many 
imperfect  commodities,  and  the  consumer  to  content  him- 
self with  these  commodities. 

Not  that,  in  democracies,  the  arts  are  incapable,  in  case 
of  need,  of  producing  wonders.  This  may  occasionally  be 
the  case,  if  customers  appear  who  are  ready  to  pay  for  time 
and  trouble.  In  tliis  rivalry  of  every  kind  of  industry, 
in  the  midst  of  this  immense  competition  and  tliese  count- 
less experiments,  some  excellent  workmen  are  formed.  Who 
reach  the  utmost  limits  of  their  craft.  But  they  have 
rarely  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  can  do ;  they 
are  scrupulously  sparing  of  their  powers ;  they  remain  in 
a  state  of  accomplished  mediocrity,  which  judges  itself,  and, 
though  well  able  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark  before  it,  aims 
only  at  what  it  hits.  In  aristocracies,  on  the  contrary, 
workmen  always  do  all  they  can ;  and  when  they  stop,  it 
is  because  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  art. 

When  I  arrive  in  a  countrv  where  I  find  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  the  arts,  I  learn  firom  this  feet  nothing 
of  the  social  condition  or  of  the  political  constitution  of  the 
country.  But  if  I  perceive  that  the  productions  of  the 
arts  are  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  very  abundant  and 
very  cheap,  I  am  convinced  that,  amongst  the  people  where 
this  occurs,  privilege  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  ranks  are 
beginning  to  intermingle,  and  will  soon  be  confounded  to- 
gether. 

The  handicraftsmen  of  democratic  ages  endeavor  not 
only  to  bring  their  useful  productions  within  the  reach  of 
the  whole  community,  but  they  strive  to  give  to  all  their 
conunodities  attractive  qualities  which  they  do  not  in  reality 
possess.     In  the  confusion  of  all  ranks,  every  one  hopes  to 
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he  is  not,  and  makes  great  exertions  to  snc- 
object.     This  BentJment,  indeed,  -which  b  but 
0  the  heart  of  man,  does  not  originate  in  the 
rinciple ;  but  that  principle  applies  it  to  mate- 

The  hypocrisy  of  virtue  is  of  every  age,  but 
y  of  luxury  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
)cracy. 

these  new  cravings  of  human  vanity,  the  arts 
i  to  every  species  of  imposture ;  and  these  de- 
nes go  so  far  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose. 
imonds  are  nov?  made  which  may  be  easily 

real  ones ;  as  soon  as  the  art  of  fabricating 
Is  shall  become  so  perfect  that  they  cannot  be 

from  real  ones,  it  is  probable  that  both  will 
1,  and  become  mere  pebbles  again, 
me  to  speak  of  those  arts  which  are  called,  by 
ction,  the  fine  arts.     I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
ffect  of  a.  democratic   social  condition   and  of 
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In  the  former,  statues  are  raised  of  bronze ;  in  the  latter, 
they  are  modelled  in  plaster. 

When  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  New  York,  by  that 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  called  the  East  River, 
I  was  surprised  to  perceive  along  the  shore,  at  some  dis- 
tance fix>m  the  city,  a  number  of  little  palaces  of  white 
marble,  several  of  which  were  of  ancient  architecture. 
When  I  went  the  next  day  to  inspect  more  closely  one 
which  had  particularly  attracted  my  notice,  I  found  that 
its  walls  were  of  whitewashed  bric^,  and  its  columns  of 
painted  wood.  All  the  edifices  which  I  had  admired  the 
night  before  were  of  the  same  kind. 

The  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy^ 
impart,  moreover,  certain  peculiar  tendencies  to  all  the 
imitative  arts,  wliich  it  is  easy  to  point  out.  They  fi:e- 
quently  withdraw  them  fix)m  the  delineation  of  the  soul, 
to  fix  them  exclusively  on  that  of  the  body ;  and  they  sub- 
stitute the  representation  of  motion  and  sensation  for  that 
of  sentiment  and  thought :  in  a  word,  they  put  the  Real  in 
the  place  of  the  Ideal. 

I  doubt  whether  Raphael  studied  the  minute  intricacies 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  as  thoroughly  as  the 
draughtsmen  of  our  own  time.  He  did  not  attach  the 
same  importance  as  they  do  to  rigorous  accuracy  on  this 
point,  because  he  aspired  to  surpass  nature.  He  sought  to 
make  of  man  something  which  should  be  superior  to  man, 
and  to  embellish  beauty  itself.  David  and  his  scholars 
were,  on  the  contrary,  as  good  anatomists  as  they  were 
painters.  They  wonderfully  depicted  the  models  which 
they  had  before  their  eyes,  but  they  rarely  imagined  any- 
thing beyond  them :  they  followed  nature  with  fidelity, 
whilst  Raphael  sought  for  something  better  than  nature. 
They  have  left  us  an  exact  portraiture  of  man ;  but  he  dis- 
closes in  his  works  a  glimpse  of  the  Divinity. 

This  remark  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  a  subject  is  no 
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to  the  choice  of  it.     The  paintera  of  the 

merally  sought  far  ahove   themsdves,  and 

r  own  time,  for  mighty  subjects,  which  left 

alion  an  unbounded  range.     Our  painters                       J 

heir  talents  in  the  exact  imitation  of  the                        ] 

te  life,  which  they  have  always  before  their                        t 

Y  are   forever  copjiiig  trivial  objects,  the 

icb  are  only  too  abundant  in  nature. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

HEf  THE  AMERICANS  RAISE  SOME  INSIGNIFICANT  MONUMENTS^ 
AND  OTHERS  THAT  ARE  VERT  GRAND. 

I  HAVE  just  observed,  that,  in  democratic  ages,  monu- 
ments of  die  arts  tend  to  become  more  numerous  and 
less  important.  I  now  hasten  to  point  out  the  exception 
to  this  rule. 

In  a  democratic  community,  individuals  are  very  weak ; 
but  the  state,  which  represents  them  all,  and  contains  them 
all  in  its  grasp,  is  very  powerful.  Nowhere  do  citizens 
appear  so  insignificant  as  in  a  democratic  nation ;  now^here 
does  the  nation  itself  appear  greater,  or  does  the  mind 
more  easily  take  in  a  wide  survey  of  it.  In  democratic 
communities,  the  imagination  is  compi*essed  when  men  con- 
sider themselves ;  it  expands  indefinitely  when  they  think 
of  tlie  state.  Hence  it  is  that  the  same  men  who  live  on  a 
small  scale  in  narrow  dwellings,  fiL*equentIy  aspii^  to  gigan- 
tic splendor  in  the  erection  of  their  public  monuments. 

The  Americans  have  traced  out  the  circuit  of  an  im- 
mense city  on  the  site  which  they  intended  to  make  then* 
capital,  but  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  hardly  more 
densely  peopled  than  Pontoise,  though,  accorduig  to  them, 
it  will  one  day  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Tliey 
have  already  rooted  up  trees  for  ten  miles  round,  lest  they 
should  interfere  witli  the  future  citizens  of  this  imaginary 
metropolis.  They  have  erected  a  magnificent  palace  for 
Congress  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  have  given  it  the 
pompous  name  of  the  Capitol. 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  are  every  day  planning 


ica  Liiei^  IS  a  DianK.  A  tew  scattered  specimens  of 
DOS  buildings  can  therefore  teach  us  nothing  of  the 
condition  and  the  institutions  of  the  people  by  whom 
ere  raised.  I  maj  add,  though  the  remark  is  out  of 
)ject,  that  they  do  not  make  us  better  acquainted 
s  greatness,  its  civilization,  and  its  real  prosperity. 
)ver  a  power  of  any  kind  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
people  co-operate  in  a  single  undertaking,  that  power, 
little  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  will  suc- 

obtaining  something  enormous  from  efforts  so  mul- 
But  this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

are  very  happy,  very  enlightened,  or  even  very 

Spaniards  found  the  city  of  Mexico  ftdl  of  magnifi- 
mples  and  vast  palaces;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
From  conquering  the  Mexican  empire  with  six  hun- 
)t-soldiers  and  sixteen  horses, 
e  Romans  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  laws 
raulics,  they  would  not  have  constructed  all  the 
*.ts  which  surround  the  ruins  of  their  cities, — they 
have  made  a  better  use  of  their  power  and  their 

If  they  had  invented  the  steam-engine,  perhaps 
•uld  not  have  extended  to  the  extijipmities  of  their 
those  long  artificial  ways  which  are  called  Roman 

These  thiniTs  arfl  tlip  cnlAn/lJ/l 
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CHAPTER'  XIII. 

LTTESABT  CHABACTEBI8TIC8  OF  DEMOCRATIO  TIMES. 

WHEN  a  traveller  goes  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the 
United  States,  and  examines  the  American  books 
npon  the  shelves,  the  number  of  works  appears  very  great ; 
whflst  that  of  known  authors  seems,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tremely small.  He  will  first  find  a  multitude  of  elemen- 
tary treatises,  destined  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  human 
knowledge.  Most  of  these  books  are  written  in  Europe ;  * 
the  Americans  reprint  them,  adapting  them  to  their  own 
use.  Next  comes  an  enormous  quantity  of  religious  works, 
Bibles,  sermons,  edifying  anecdotes,  controverskl  divinity, 
and  reports  of  charitable  societies ;  lastly  appears  the  long 
catalogue  of  political  pamphlets.  In  America,  parties  do 
not  write  books  to  combat  each  other's  opinions,  but  pam- 
phlets, which  are  circulated  for  a  day  with  incredible  rapid- 
ity, and  then  expire.f 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  obscure  producdons  of  the 
human  brain  appear  the  more  remarkable  works  of  a 
small  number  of  authors,  whose  names  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  known  to  Europeans. 

Although  America  is  perhaps  in  our  days  the  civilized 

*  On  the  contnry,  many  elementaiy  text-books  written  in  America  are 
lepablished  in  England ;  the  reverse  is  trae  only  in  comparatiTelj  few  cases. 
It  is  notorious  that  better  school-books,  dictionaries,  &c  are  written  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England.  —  Am.  Ed. 

t  This  may  hare  been  true  when  M.  de  Tocqueville  wrote ;  but  now-a- 
days  political  pamphlets  are  comparatively  obsolete,  having  been  superseded 
by  the  newspapers,  which  reach  a  vastly  larger  audience  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  ablest  pamphlet  —  Ah.  Ed. 

vou  n.  ■ 
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hict  literature  U  least  attended  to,  still  a  large 
iraons  there  take  an  interest  in  the  productiona 

make  tiem,  if  not  the  study  of  their  lives,  at 
m  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  England  sup- 
aders  with  most  of  the  books  which  they  ro- 
ot all  important  English  books  are  republished 

Statea.  The  literary  genius  of  Great  Britain 
rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of  the  New 
;re  is  hardly  a  pioneer's  hut  which  does  not 
f  odd  volumes  of  Shakespeare.  I  remember 
le  feudal  drama  of  Henry  V.  for  the  first  time 

do  the  Americans  constantly  draw  upon  the 

English  literature,  but  it  may  be  said  with 
ty  find  the  literature  of  England  growing  on 
.     The  larger  part  of  that  small  number  of 
nited  States  who  are  engaged  in  the  composi- 
ry  works  are  English   in  substance,  and  still 
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gnage  of  their  cotmtrj,  and  make  themselves  heard.  Other 
authors  are  aliens;  thej  are  to  the  Americans  what  the 
imitators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  to  us  at  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  —  an  object  of  curiosity,  not  of  general 
sympathy.  They  amuse  the  mind,  but  they  do  not  act 
upon  the  manners  of  the  people.* 

I  have  already  said  that  this  state  of  things  is  fiur  from 
originating  in  democracy  alone,  and  that  the  causes  of  it 
must  be  sought  for  in  several  peculiar  circumstances  inde- 
pendent of  the  democratic  principle.  If  the  Americans, 
retaining  the  same  laws  and  social  condition,  had  had  a 
different  origin,  and  had  been  transported  into  another 
country,  I  do  not  question  that  they  would  have  had  a  lit- 
erature. Even  as  they  are,  I  am  convinced  that  they  vnll 
ultimately  have  one;  but  its  character  will  be  different 
from  that  which  marks  the  American  literary  productions 
of  our  time,  and  that  character  will  be  peculiarly  its  own. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  to  trace  this  character  beforehand. 

I  suppose  an  aristocratic  people  amongst  whom  letters 
are  cultivated ;  the  labors  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  affairs 
of  state,  are  conducted  there  by  a  ruling  class  in  socie^. 
The  literary  as  well  as  the  political  career  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  this  class,  or  to  those  nearest  to  it  in  rank. 
These  premises  suffice  for  a  key  to  all  the  rest. 

When  a  small  nimiber  of  the  same  men  are  engaged  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  same  objects,  they  easily  concert 
with  one  another,  and  agree  upon  certain  leading  rules 
which  are  to  govern  them  each  and  all.  If  the  object 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  these  men  is  literature,  the 
productions  of  the  mind  will  soon  be  subjected  by  them  to 
precise  canons,  from  which  it  will  no  longer  be  allowable 
to  depart.  If  these  men  occupy  an  hereditary  position  in 
the  country,  they  will  be  naturally  inclined,  not  only  to 

*  All  this  is  cariodslj  antrae  at  the  present  day;  bat  I  need  only  to  refer 
again  to  the  notes  on  pp.  403,  404,  of  Vol.  I.  — Am.  Ed. 


tneir  lathers  were  before  them,  —  they  have  1 
take  an  interest,  for  several  generations  back,  in 
of  mind.     They  have  learned  to  understand  lit< 
an  art,  to  love  it  in  the  end  for  its  own  sake,  and 
scholar-like  satisfaction  in  seeing  men  conform  tc 
Nor  is  this  all :  the  men  of  whom  I  speak  began 
end  their  lives  in  easy  or  afiBuent  circumstance 
they  have  naturally  conceived  a  taste  for  choice 
tions,  and  a  love  of  refined  and  delicate  plea8ur< 
more :  a  kind  of  softness  of  mind  and  heart,  wl 
firequently  contract  in  the  midst  of  this  long  anc 
enjoyment  of  so  much  welfare,  leads  them  to  } 
even  from  their  pleasures,  whatever  might  be  toe 
or  too  acute.    They  had  rather  be  amused  than 
excited ;  they  wish  to  be  interested,  but  not  to  t 
away. 

Now  let  us  &ncy  a  great  number  of  litenuy 
ances  executed  by  the  men,  or  for  the  men,  who 
just  described,  and  we  shall  readily  conceive  a  stj 
erature  in  which  everything  will  be  regular 
arranged.  The  slightest  work  will  be  carefully 
in  its  least  details ;  art  and  labor  will  be  conspi 
everything;  each  kind  of  writing  will  have  rul 
own,  from  which  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  swc 
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plj  their  productions.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the 
members  of  the  literary  class,  always  living  amongst  them- 
selves, and  writing  for  themselves  alone,  will  entirely  lose 
sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  will  infect  them  with 
a  fidse  and  labored  style ;  they  will  lay  down  minute  liter- 
ary rules  for  their  exclusive  use,  which  will  insensibly  lead 
them  to  deviate  from  common  sense,  and  finally  to  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  nature.  By  dint  of  striving  after  a 
mode  of  parlance  different  from  the  vulgar,  they  will  arrive 
at  a  sort  of  aristocratic  jargon,  which  is  hardly  less  remote 
firom  pure  language  than  is  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  people. 
Such  are  the  natural  perils  of  literature  amongst  aristocra- 
cies. Every  aristocracy  which  keeps  itself  entirely  aloof 
from  the  people  becomes  impotent,  —  a  &ct  which  is  as 
true  in  literature  as  it  is  in  politics.* 

Let  us  now  turn  the  picture,  and  consider  the  other  side 
of  it :  let  us  transport  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  a  democ- 
racy not  unprepared  by  ancient  traditions  and  present  cul- 
ture to  partake  in  the  pleasures  of  mind.  Ranks  are  there 
intermingled  and  confounded ;  knowledge  and  power  are 
both  infinitely  subdivided,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
scattered  on  every  side.  Here,  then,  is  a  motley  multitude 
whose  intellectual  wants  are  to  be  supplied.  These  new 
votaries  of  the  pleasures  of  mind  have  not  all  received  the 
same  education ;  they  do  not  resemble  their  fathers,  —  nay, 
they  perpetually  differ  from  themselves,  for  they  live  in 
a  state  of  incessant  change  of  place,  feeUngs,  and  fortunes. 
The  mind  of  each  is  therefore  unattached  to  that  of  his 

*  All  thU  is  espedallj  true  of  the  aristocratic  countries  which  have  been 
long  and  peacefnllj  subject  to  a  monarchical  government  When  liberty 
prerails  in  an  aristocracy,  the  higher  ranks  are  constantly  obliged  to  make 
use  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  when  they  use,  they  approach  them.  This 
frequently  introduces  something  of  a  democratic  spirit  into  an  aristocratic 
community.  There  springs  up,  moreover,  in  a  governing  privileged  body, 
an  energy  and  habitually  bold  policy,  a  taste  for  stir  and  excitement,  which 
must  infallibly  afiect  all  literary  performances. 


in  without  difficulty  understand  that,  under  these  cir- 

ances,  I  must  expect  to  meet  in  the  literature  of  such 

pie  with  but  few  of  those  strict  conventional  roles 

are  admitted  by  readers  and  writers  in  aristocratic 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  men  of  some  one 

were  agreed  upon  any  such  rules,  that  woidd  prove 

g  for  the  following  period ;  for,  amongst  democratic 

),  each  new  generation  is  a  new  people.    Amongst 

ations,  then,  literature  will  not  easily  be  subjected  to 

ides,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  rules  should 

e  permanent. 

emocracies,  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  who 
te  literature  have  received  a  literary  education ;  and 
f  those  who  have  some  tinge  of  belles-lettres  are 
engaged  in  politics  or  in  a  profession  which  only 
them  to  taste  occasionally  and  by  stealth  the  pleas- 
^  mind.  These  pleasures,  therefore,  do  not  consti- 
3  principal  charm  of  their  lives ;  but  they  are  con- 
as  a  transient  and  necessary  recreation  amidst  the 
labors  of  life.  Such  men  can  never  acquire  a  suffi- 
intdmate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  literature  to  appre- 
s  more  delicate  beauties ;  and  the  minor  shades  of 
ion  must  escape  them.    As  the  time  they  can  devote 
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the  crosses,  and  the  monotony  of  practical  life,  they  require 
strong  and  rapid  emotions,  startling  passages,— truths  or 
errors  brilliant  enough  to  rouse  them  up,  and  to  plunge 
them  at  once,  as  if  by  violence,  into  the  midst  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Why  should  I  say  more  ?  or  who  does  not  understand 
what  is  about  to  follow,  before  I  have  expressed  it  ?  Taken 
as  a  whole,  literature  in  democratic  ages  can  never  present, 
as  it  does  in  the  periods  of  aristocracy,  an  aspect  of  order, 
regulari^,  science,  and  art ;  its  form  will,  on  the  contrary, 
ordinarily  be  slighted,  sometimes  despised.  Style  will  fre- 
quently be  fitntastic,  incorrect,  overburdened,  and  loose,  — 
almost  always  vehement  and  bold.  Authors  will  aim  at 
rapidity  of  execution,  more  than  at  perfection  of  detail. 
Small  productions  wiU  be  more  common  than  bulky  books : 

than  profundity ;  and  literary  performances  will  bear  marks 
of  an  untutored  and  rude  vigor  of  thought, — frequently 
of  great  variety  and  singular  fecundity.  The  object  of 
authors  will  be  to  astonish  rather  than  to  please,  and  to  stir 
the  passions  more  than  to  charm  the  taste. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  writers  will  doubtless  occur  who 
will  choose  a  different  track,  and  who  will,  if  they  are 
gifiied  with  superior  abilities,  succeed  in  finding  readers, 
in  spite  of  their  defects  or  their  better  qualities ;  but  these 
exceptions  wiU  be  rare ;  and  even  the  authors  who  shall 
so  depart  from  the  received  practice  in  the  main  subject 
of  their  works,  will  always  relapse  into  it  in  some  lesser 
details. 

I  have  just  depicted  two  extreme  conditions  :  the  transi- 
tion by  which  a  nation  passes  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
is  not  sudden,  but  gradual,  and  marked  with  shades  of  very 
various  intensity.  In  the  passage  which  conducts  a  lettered 
people  from  the  one  to  the  other,  there  is  almost  always  a 
moment  at  which  the  literary  genius  of  democratic  nations 


.mple. 

ould  say  more  than  I  mean,  if  I  were  to  assert  that 
iratore  of  a  nation  is  alwap  subordinate  to  its  social 
ad  its  political  constitation.  I  am  aware  that,  inde- 
itlj  of  these  causes,  there  are  several  others  which 
certain  characteristics  on  literary  productions ;  but 
ppear  to  me  to  be  the  chief.  The  relations  which 
stween  the  social  and  political  condition  of  a  people 
3  genius  of  its  authors  are  always  numerous :  who- 
Qows  the  one,  is  never  completely  ignorant  of  the 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE  TRADE  OF  LITERATUBE. 


DEMOCRACT  not  only  infiises  a  taste  for  letters 
among  the  trading  classes,  but  introduces  a  trading 
spirit  into  literature. 

In  aristocracies,  readers  are  fiistidious  and  few  in  num- 
ber ;  in  democracies,  they  are  fiir  more  numerous  and  &r 
less  difficult  to  please.  The  consequence  is,  that  among 
aristocratic  nations  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed  without 
great  exertion,  and  this  exertion  may  earn  great  &me,  but 
can  never  procure  much  money ;  whilst  among  democratic 
nations  a  writer  may  flatter  himself  that  he  will  obtain  at 
a  cheap  rate  a  moderate  reputation  and  a  large  fortune. 
For  this  purpose  he  need  not  be  admired,  it  is  enough 
that  he  is  liked. 

The  ever-increasing  crowd  of  readers,  and  their  continual 
craving  for  something  new,  insures  the  sale  of  books  which 
nobody  much  esteems. 

In  democratic  times,  the  public  frequently  treat  authors 
as  kings  do  their  courtiers  ;  they  enrich  and  despise  them. 
What  more  is  needed  by  the  venal  souls  who  are  bom  in 
courts,  or  are  worthy  to  live  there  ? 

Democratic  literature  is  always  infested  with  a  tribe  of 
writers  who  look  upon  letters  as  a  mere  trade ;  and  for 
some  few  great  authors  who  adorn  it,  you  may  reckon 
thousands  of  idea-mongers. 


VOL.  n. 


rUDT  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITEBATUBE  IS  PECULIABLY 
USEFUL  IN  DEMOCBATIO  COHMUNITIES. 

HAT  was  called  the  People  in  the  most  democratic 

republics  of  antiqtii^  was  very  unlike  what  we 

3tte  by  that  term.    In  Athens,  all  the  citizens  took 

public  affidrs ;  but  there  were  only  twen^  thousand 

\  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 

its.    All  the  rest  were  slayes,  and  discharged  the 

part  of  those  duties  which  belong  at  the  present 

the  lower,  or  eyen  to  the  middle  classes.    Athens 

dth  her  uniyersal  suffrage,  was,  after  all,  merely  an 

*atic  republic,  in  which  all  the  nobles  had  an  equal 

>  the  goyemment. 

struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  light :  it  was  simply 
stine  feud  between  the  elder  and  younger  branches 
same  family.  All  the  citizens  belong^  in  &ct,  to 
itocracy,  and  partook  of  its  character, 
to  be  remarked,  moreoyer,  that,  amongst  the  an- 
books  were  always  scarce  and  dear ;  and  that  yeiy 
ifficulties  impeded  their  publication  and  circulation, 
circumstances  concentrated  literary  tastes  and  habits 

t  ft  RTTIflll    nnTnTv^'r  nf  meyn     i«rV»*%  ^^«.^«J 11   1-*^-- 
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but  yerj  polished  and  free  nations,  of  course  imparted  to 
their  literary  productions  the  special  defects  and  merits 
which  characterize  the  literature  of  aristocratic  times.  And 
indeed  a  very  superficial  survey  of  the  works  of  ancient 
authon,  wfflTuffice  to  convince  «,  that,  if  those  writers 
were  sometimes  deficient  in  variety  and  fertiHty  in  their 
subjects,  or  in  boldness,  vivacity,  and  power  of  generalizar 
tion  in  their  thoughts,  they  always  displayed  exquisite  care 
and  skill  in  their  details.  Nothmg  in  their  works  seems  to 
be  done  hastily,  or  at  random :  every  line  is  written  for  the 
eye  of  the  connoisseur,  and  is  shaped  after  some  conception 
of  ideal  beauty.  No  literature  places  those  fine  qualities 
in  which  the  writers  of  democracies  are  naturally  deficient 
in  bolder  relief  than  that  of  the  ancients :  no  literature, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  more  studied  in  democratic  times. 
This  study  is  better  suited  than  any  other  to  combat  the 
literary  defects  inherent  in  those  times :  as  for  their  natural 
literary  qualities,  these  will  spring  up  of  their  own  accord, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  learn  to  acqnire  them. 

It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. A  particular  study  may  be  useful  to  the  literature 
of  a  people,  without  being  appropriate  to  its  social  and  po- 
litical wants.  K  men  were  to  persist  in  teaching  nothing 
but  the  literature  of  the  dead  languages  in  a  community 
where  every  one  is  habitually  led  to  make  vehement  ex- 
ertions to  augment  or  to  maintain  his  fortune,  the  result 
would  be  a  very  polished,  but  a  very  dangerous,  set  of 
citizens.  For  as  their  social  and  political  condition  would 
^ve  them  every  day  a  sense  of  wants,  which  their  educar 
tion  would  never  teach  them  to  supply,  they  would  perturb 
the  state,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  instead 
of  enriching  it  by  their  productive  industry. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  democratic  communities,  the  inter- 
est of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  common- 
wealth, demands  that  the  education  of  the  greater  number 


complete  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  may  be 
and  where  the  true  scholar  may  be  formed.  A 
lent  universities  would  do  more  towards  the  atta 
this  object  than  a  multitude  of  bad  gramnuuvscho 
superfluous  matters,  badly  learned,  stand  in  th 
sound  instruction  in  necessary  studies. 

All  who  aspire  to  literary  excellence  in  demo 
tions  ought  frequently  to  refresh  themselves  at  tl 
of  ancient  literature :  there  is  no  more  wholeso 
cine  for  the  mind.  Not  that  I  hold  the  literar 
tions  of  the  ancients  to  be  irreproachable ;  but  1 1 
they-  have  some  special  merits,  admirably  calc 
counterbalance  our  peculiar  defects.  They  are  a 
the  ride  on  which  we  are  in  most  danger  of  fidlin( 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

HOW  THE  AHEBIOAN  DEMOCEACT  HAS  MODIFIED  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

IF  the  reader  has  rigbtlj  understood  what  I  have  akeadj 
said  on  the  subject  of  literature  in  general,  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  species  of  influence 
which  a  democratic  social  condition  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions may  exercise  over  language  itself,  which  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  thought. 

American  authors  may  truly  be  8aid  to  Uve  rather  in 
England  than  in  their  own  country ;  since  they  constantly 
study  the  English  writers,  and  take  them  every  day  for 
their  models.  But  it  is  not  so  with  tlie  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  is  more  immediately  subjected  to  the  peculiar 
causes  acting  upon  the  United  States.  It  is  not  then  to  the 
written,  but  to  the  spoken  language,  that  attention  must  be 
paid,  if  we  would  detect  the  clianges  which  the  idiom  of 
an  aristocratic  people  may  undergo  when  it  becomes  the 
language  of  a  democracy. 

Englishmen  of  education,  and  more  competent  judges 
than  I  can  be  of  the  nicer  shades  of  expression,  have  fre- 
quently assured  me  that  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes  in  the  United  States  is  notably  different  fi*om  that 
of  the  educated  classes  in  Great  Britain.  They  complain, 
not  only  that  the  Americans  have  brought  into  use  a  num- 
ber of  new  words,  —  the  difference  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  countries  might  suffice  to  explain  that 
much, — but  that  these  new  words  are  more  especially 
taken  from  the  jargon  of  parties,  the  mechanical  arts,  or 


:h  are  always  kept  apart  in  the  language  of  the  mot 
itry.     These  remarks,  which  were  made  to  me  at  v 
times  by  persons  who  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  ere 
me  to  reuSect  upon  the  subject;   and  my  reflect] 
ight  me,  by  theoretical  reasoning,  to  the  same  poin 
ch  my  informants  had  arrived  by  practical  observatic 
n  aristocracies,  language  must  naturally  partake  of  i 
e  of  repose  in  wUch  everything  remains.    Few  i 
ds  are  coined,  because  few  new  things  are  made ;  i 
Q  if  new  things  were  made,  they  would  be  desigm 
aiown  words,  whose  meaning  had  been  determined 
lition.    If  it  happens  that  the  human  mind  bestirs  it 
ength,  or  is  romed  by  light  breaking  in  from  with 
novel  expressions  which  are  introduced  have  a  lear 
illectual,  and  philosophical  character,  which  shows 
y  do  not  originate  in  a  democracy.     After  the  fal 
Qstantinople  had  turned  the  tide  of  science  and  le 
rards  the  west,  the  French  language  was  almost  imn 

More  new  words  and  phnaee,  bj  which  I  mean  words  and  phrasi 
wn  to  the  standard  English  authors  of  the  last  centory,  can  be  ibn 
pages  of  a  popular  English  writer  of  the  present  day,  than  in  a  hn 
me  of  his  American  contemporaries.  And  the  reason  is  obrions. 
ericans,  like  the  Scotch,  baring  the  dread  of  proyindalism  befon 
I,  write  with  a  timid  regard  to  purity,  which  amoonts  almost  to  a 


ii-  - 
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atdj  invaded  by  a  multitude  of  new  words,  winch  all  liad 
Grreek  or  Latin  roots.  An  erudite  neologism  then  sprang 
up  in  France,  which  was  confined  to  the  educated  classes, 
and  which  produced  no  sensible  effect,  or  at  least  a  very 
gradual  one,  upon  the  people. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  successively  exhibited  the 
same  change.  Milton  alone  introduced  more  than  six 
hundred  words  into  the  En^ish  language,  almost  all  de- 
rived firom  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  or  the  Hebrew.  The 
constant  agitation  which  prevails  in  a  democratic  commu- 
nis tends  unceasingly,  on  the  contrary,  to  change  the 
character  of  the  language,  as  it  does  the  aspect  of  affiedrs. 
In  the  midst  of  this  general  stir  and  competition  of  minds, 
a  great  number  of  new  ideas  are  formed,  old  ideas  are  lost, 
or  reappear,  or  are  subdivided  into  an  infinite  varie^  of 
minor  shades.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  words  must 
fiill  into  desuetude,  and  others  must  be  brought  into  use. 

Besides,  democratic  nations  love  change  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  this  is  seen  in  their  language  as  much  as  in  their  poli- 
tics. Even  when  they  have  no  need  to  change  words,  they 
sometimes  have  the  desire. 

The  genius  of  a  democratic  people  is  not  only  shown  by 
the  great  number  of  words  they  bring  into  use,  but  also 
by  the  nature  of  the  ideas  these  new  words  represent. 
Amongst  such  a  people,  the  majority  lays  down  the  law  in 
language,  as  well  as  in  everything  else ;  its  prevailing  spirit 
is  as  manifest  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  But  the  majority 
is  more  engaged  in  business  than  in  study ;  in  political  and 
commercial  interests,  than  in  philosophical  speculation  or 
literary  pursuits.  Most  of  the  words  coined  or  adopted  for 
its  use  will  bear  the  mark  of  these  habits ;  they  will  mainly 
serve  to  express  the  wants  of  business,  the  passions  of 
party,  or  the  details  of  the  public  administration.  In  these 
departments,  the  language  will  constantly  grow,  whilst  it 
will  gradually  lose  ground  in  metaphysics  and  theology. 


care  to  dive  into  the  lore  of  antiquity  to  find  the 
sion  which  they  want.  If  they  have  sometimes  : 
to  learned  etymologies,  vanity  wiU  induce  them  t< 
for  roots  firom  the  dead  langoages ;  but  erudition  c 
naturally  furnish  them  its  resources.  The  most  ^ 
it  sometimes  happens,  will  use  them  most.  The  en 
democratic  desire  to  get  above  their  own  sphere  wi 
lead  them  to  seek  to  dignify  a  vulgar  profession  by  i 
or  Latin  name.  The  lower  the  calling  is,  and  tl 
remote  from  learning,  the  more  pompous  and  erudil 
appellation.  Thus,  the  French  rope-dancers  have 
fbrtned  themselves  into  ''  Acrobates  "  and  ^'  Funaml 

Having  little  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages, 
cratic  nations  are  apt  to  borrow  words  from  living  t< 
for  they  have  constant  mutual  intercourse,  and  the 
itants  of  different  countries  imitate  each  other  th 
readily  as  they  grow  more  like  each  other  every  d 

But  it  is  principally  upon  their  own  languages  ths 
ocratic  nations  attempt  to  make  innovations.  Fro 
to  time  they  resume  and  restore  to  use  forgotten 
sions  in  their  vocabulary,  or  they  borrow  from  bo» 
ticular  class  of  the  community  a  term  peculiar  to  it 
they  introduce  with  a  figurative  meaning  into  the  la 
of  daily  life.    Many  expressions  which  ori^nally  Ix 
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is  required  to  use  it  aright,  and  ignorance  itself 
rather  fiudlitates  the  practice;  but  that  practice  is  most, 
dangerous  to  the  language.  When  a  democratic  people- 
double  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  this  way,  they  sometimes 
render  the  signification  which  it  retains  as  ambiguous  as 
that  which  it  acquires.  An  author  begins  by  a  slight  do- 
flection  of  a  known  expression  from  its  primitiye  meaning, 
and,  thus  modified,  he  adapts  it  as  well  as  he  can  to  his 
subject.  A  second  writer  twists  the  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion in  another  way ;  a  third  takes  possession  of  it  for 
another  purpose ;  and  as  there  is  no  common  appeal  to  the 
sentence  of  a  permanent  tribunal  which  may  definitively 
settle  the  signification  of  the  word,  it  remains  in  an  ambu- 
latory condition.  The  consequence  is,  that  writers  hardly 
ever  appear  to  dwell  upon  a  single  thought,  but  they  al- 
ways seem  to  aim  at  a  group  of  ideas,  leaving  the  reader 
to  judge  which  of  them  has  been  hit. 

This  is  a  deplorable  consequence  of  democracy.  I  had 
rather  that  the  language  should  be  made  hideous  with 
words  imported  Scorn  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  or  the  Hu- 
rons,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  our  own  language 
should  become  indeterminate.  Harmony  and  uniformi^ 
are  only  secondary  beauties  in  composition :  many  of  these 
things  are  conventional,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  without  them ;  but  without  clear  phraseology 
there  is  no  good  language. 

The  principle  of  equality  necessarily  introduces  several 
other  changes  into  language. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  when  each  nation  tends  to  stand 
aloof  from  all  others,  and  likes  to  have  a  physiognomy  of 
its  own,  it  often  happens  that  several  communities  which 
have  a  common  origin  become  nevertheless  strangers  to 
each  other;  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  understand  the 
same  language,  they  no  longer  all  speak  it  in  the  same 
manner.    In  these  ages,  each  nation  is  divided  into  a  cer- 

TOL.  n.  4*  w 


ts.  The  same  idiom  then  comprises  a  language  of  the 
and  a  language  of  the  rich,  —  a  language  of  the  com- 
r  and  a  language  of  the  nobility, — a  learned  language 
vulgar  one.  The  deeper  the  divisions,  and  the  more 
sable  the  barriers  of  society  become,  the  more  must 
)e  the  case.  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  amongst  the 
of  India  there  are  amazing  variations  of  language, 
hat  there  is  almost  as  much  difference  between  ^e 
ye  of  a  Pamh  «id  that  of  a  B^hmin,  a- there  is  m 
dress. 

len,  on  the  contrary,  men,  being  no  longer  restrained 
oks,  meet  on  terms  of  constant  intercourse, — when 
are  destroyed,  and  the  classes  of  society  are  recruited 
and  intermixed  with  each  other,  all  the  words  of  a 
ige  are  mingled.  Those  which  are  nnsuitable  to  the 
r  number  perish :  the  remainder  form  a  common 
whence  every  one  chooses  pretty  nearly  at  random. 
St  all  the  different  dialects  which  divided  the  idioms 
ropean  nations  are  manifestly  declining :  there  is  no 
in  the  New  World,  and  it  is  disappearing  every  day 
the  old  countries. 

)  influence  of  this  revolution  in  social  condition  is  as 
felt  in  s^le  as  it  is  in  language.  Not  only  does 
one  use  the  same  words,  but  a  habit  springs  up  of 
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whatever  ciicnmstances  they  may  pass ;  thus  the  origin  of 
words  is  lost  like  the  origin  of  individuals,  and  there  is  as 
much  confusion  in  language  as  there  is  in  sode^. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  the  classification  of  words,  there  are 
rules  which  do  not  belong  to  one  form  of  society  any  more 
than  to  another,  but  which  are  derived  firom  the  nature  of 
things.  Some  expressions  and  phrases  are  vulgar,  because 
the  ideas  they  are  meant  to  express  are  low  in  themselves ; 
others  are  of  a  higher  character,  because  the  objects  they 
are  intended  to  designate  are  naturally  lofty.  No  inter- 
mixture of  ranks  will  ever  efface  these  differences.  But 
the  principle  of  equality  cannot  fitil  to  root  out  whatever  is 
merely  conventional  and  arbitrary  in  the  forms  of  thought. 
Perhaps  the  necessary  classification  which  I  have  just 
pointed  out  will  always  be  less  respected  by  a  democratic' 
people  than  by  any  other,  because,  amongst  such  a  people, 
there  are  no  men  who  are  permanently  disposed,  by  educa- 
tion, culture,  and  leisure,  to  study  the  natural  laws  of 
language,  and  who  cause  those  laws  to  be  respected  by 
their  own  observance  of  them. 

I  shall  not  quit  this  topic  without  touching  on  a  feature 
of  democratic  languages,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  charac- 
teristic of  them  than  any  other.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  democratic  nations  have  a  taste,  and  sometimes  a  pas- 
sion, for  general  ideas,  and  that  this  arises  fix)m  their  pe- 
culiar merits  and  defects.  This  liking  for  general  ideas  is 
displayed  in  democratic  languages  by  the  continaal  use  of 
generic  terms  or  abstract  expressions,  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  employed.  This  is  the  great  merit  and 
the  great  imperfection  of  these  languages. 

Democratic  nations  are  passionately  addicted  to  generic 
terms  and  abstract  expressions,  because  these  modes  of 
speech  enlarge  thought,  and  assist  the  operations  of  the 
mind  by  enabling  it  to  include  many  objects  in  a  small 
compass.     A  democratic  writer  will  be  apt  to  speak  of 


.er  may  happen  in  the  universe,  dating  from  the 
it  at  which  he  speaks.  Democratic  writers  are  per- 
[j  coining  abstract  words  of  this  kind,  in  which  they 
ate  into  farther  abstraction  the  abstract  terms  of  the 
ge.  Nay,  more,  to  render  their  mode  of  speech 
succinct,  they  personify  the  object  of  these  abstract 
and  make  it  act  like  i^  real  person.  Thns  they 
say  in  French,  La  force  de»  eha$e^  vent  que  lee  ecgpor 
mvemenL 

tmot  better  illustrate  what  I  mean  than  by  my  own 
e.  I  have  frequently  used  the  word  bquautt  in 
olute  sense,  —  nay,  I  have  personified  equality  in 

places ;  thus  I  have  said,  that  equality  does  such 
;h  things,  or  refrains  fit)m  doing  others.  It  may  be 
i  that  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  would 
^e  spoken  in  this  manner :  they  would  never  have 
t  of  using  the  word  equality  without  applying  it  to 
^articular  thing;  and  they  would  nether  have  re- 
d  the  term  altogether,  than  have  consented  to  make 
ing  personage, 
e  abstract  terms  which  abound  in  democratic  lan- 

and  which  are  used  on  every  occasion  without 
ig  them  to  any  particular  fact,  enlarge  and  obscure 
aghts  they  are  intended  to  convey ;  they  render  the 
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the  efibrts  of  their  individual  powers  of  mind,  they  are 
almost  always  a  prey  to  doubt :  and  as  their  situation  in  life 
is  forever  changing,  they  are  never  held  &st  to  any  of  their 
opinions  by  the  immobility  of  their  fortunes.  Men  living 
in  democratic  countries  are,  then,  apt  to  entertain  unset- 
tled ideas,  and  they  require  loose  expressions  to  convey 
them.  As  they  never  know  whether  the  idea  they  express 
to-day  will  be  appropriate  to  the  new  position  tfiey  may 
occupy  to-morrow,  they  naturally  acquire  a  liking  for  ab- 
stract terms.  An  abstract  term  is  like  a  box  with  a  ftlse 
bottom ;  you  may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  and  take 
them  out  again  without  being  observed. 

Amongst  all  nations,  generic  and  abstract  terms  form  the 
basis  of  language.  I  do  not,  therefore,  pretend  that  these 
terms  are  found  only  in  democratic  languages ;  I  say  only, 
tha.t  men  have  an  especial  tendency,  in  the  ages  of  democ- 
racy, to  multiply  words  of  this  Und, — to  take  them  al- 
ways by  themselves  in  their  most  abstract  acceptation,  and 
to  use  them  on  all  occasions,  even  when  the  nature  of  the 
discourse  does  not  require  them.  * 


SOME    SOUBCES    OF    POETBT    AMONGST    DEMOGBATIC 

NATIONS. 

ANY  different  significations  have  been  given  to  thi 
word  Poetry.  It  would  weary  my  readers  if  I  wen 
1  them  to  discuss  which  of  these  definitions  ought  U 
lected:  I  prefer  telling  them  at  once  that  which  ] 
chosen.  Li  my  opinion,  Poetry  is  the  search  after 
be  delineation  of,  the  Ideal. 

)  Poet  is  he  who,  by  suppressing  a  part  of  what  ez- 
f  adding  some  imaginary  touches  to  the  picture,  and 
nbining  certain  real  circumstances  which  do  not  in 
ippen  together,  completes  and  extends  the  work  of 
Thus,  the  object  of  poetry  is  not  to  represent 
8  true,  but  to  adorn  it,  and  to  present  to  the  mind 
loftier  image.  Verse,  regarded  as  the  ideal  beauty 
^uage,  may  be  eminently  poetical;  but  verse  does 
itself  constitute  poetry. 

>w  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  amongst  the  actions, 
atiments,  and  the  opinions  of  democratic  nations, 
re  any  which  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  ideal,  and 
may  for  this  reason  be  considered  as  natural  sources 

*y- 
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and  burdened  by  repose.  Amongst  these  nations,  the  peo- 
ple will  often  display  poetic  tastes,  and  their  fiuicy  some- 
times ranges  beyond  and  above  what  surrounds  them. 

But  in  democracies,  the  love  of  physical  gratification,  the 
notion  of  bettering  one's  condition,  the  excitement  of  com- 
petition, the  charm  of  anticipated  success,  are  so  many 
spurs  to  urge  men  onward  in  the  active  professions  they 
have  embraced,  without  allowing  them  to  deviate  for  an 
instant  firom  the  track.  The  main  stress  of  the  fiiculties 
is  to  this  point.  The  imagination  is  not  extinct ;  but  its 
chief  function  is  to  devise  what  may  be  useful,  and  to  rep- 
resent what  is  real.  The  principle  of  equality  not  only 
diverts  men  firom  the  description  of  ideal  beauty ;  it  also 
diminishes  the  number  of  objects  to  be  described. 

Aristocracy,  by  maintaining  society  in  a  fixed  position,  is 
favorable  to  the  solidity  and  duration  of  positive  religions, 
as  well  as  to  the  stability  of  political  institutions.  It  not 
only  keeps  the  human  mind  within  a  certain  sphere  of  be- 
lief, but  it  predisposes  the  mind  to  adopt  one  &ith  rather 
than  another.  An  aristocratic  people  will  always  be  prone 
to  place  intermediate  powers  between  God  and  man.  In 
this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  aristocratic  element  is 
fiivorable  to  poetry.  When  the  universe  is  peopled  with 
supernatural  beings,  not  palpable  to  sense,  but  discovered 
by  the  mind,  the  imagination  ranges  fireely ;  and  poets, 
finding  a  thousand  subjects  to  delineate,  also  find  a  count- 
less audience  to  take  an  interest  in  their  productions. 

In  democratic  ages,  it  sometimes  happens,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  men  are  as  much  afloat  in  matters  of  &ith  as 
they  are  in  their  laws.  Scepticism  then  draws  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets  back  to  earth,  and  confines  them  to  the  real 
and  visible  world.  Even  when  the  principle  of  equality 
does  not  disturb  religious  conviction,  it  tends  to  simplify 
it,  and  to  divert  attention  from  secondary  agents,  to  fix  it 
principally  on  the  Supreme  Power. 


obscure  as  they  are  more  remote ;  and,  for  this  two- 
eason,  they  are  better  suited  to  the  delineation  of  the 

eir  having  deprived  poetry  of  the  past,  the  principle 

lality  robe  it  in  part  of  the  present.    Amongst  aristo- 

nations,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  privileged 

lages,  whose  situation  is,  as  it  were,  without  and 

the  condition  of  man :  to  these,  power,  wealth,  fiune, 

sjSnement,  and  distinction  in  all  things  appear  pecu- 

to  belong.     The  crowd  never  sees  them  very  closely, 

s  not  watch  them  io  minute  details ;  and  little  is 

[  to  make  the  description  of  such  men  poetical.     On 

tier  hand,  amongst  the  same  people,  you  will  meet 

lasses  so  ignorant,  low,  and  enslaved,  that  they  are 

}  fit  objects  for  poetry,  Scorn  the  excess  of  their 

ss    and  wretchedness,  than   the  former  are  Scorn 

;reatness  and  refinement.    Besides,  as  the  different 

of  which  an  aristocratic  community  is  composed 

lely  separated,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  each 

the  imagmation  may  always  represent  them  wiih 

iddition  to,  or  some  subtraction  from,  what  they 

ire. 

3mocratic  communities,  where  men  are  all  insignifi- 
id  very  much  alike,  each  man  instantly  sees  all  his 
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established  itself  in  the  world,  has  dried  up  most  of  the 
old  springs  of  poetry.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  what 
new  ones  it  maj  disclose. 

When  scepticism  had  depopulated  heaven,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  equality  had  reduced  each  individual  to  smaller 
and  better-known  proportions,  the  poets,  not  yet  aware  of 
what  they  could  substitute  for  the  great  themes  which  were 
departing  together  with  the  aristocracy,  turned  their  eyes  to 
inanimate  nature.  As  they  lost  sight  of  gods  and  heroes, 
they  set  themselves  to  describe  streams  and  mountains. 
Thence  originated,  in  the  last  century,  that  kind  of  poetry 
which  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  descriptive. 
Some  have  thought  that  this  embellished  delineation  of  all 
the  physical  and  inanimate  objects  which  cover  the  earth 
was  the  kind  of  poetiy  peculiar  to  democratic  ages  ;  but  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that  it  belongs  only  to  a 
period  of  transition. 

I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  end,  democracy  diverts  the 
imagination  from  all  that  is  external  to  man,  and  fixes  it  on 
man  alone.  Democratic  nations  may  amuse  themselves  for 
a  while  with  considering  the  productions  of  nature;  but 
they  are  excited  in  reality  only  by  a  survey  of  themselves. 
Here,  and  here  alone,  the  true  sources  of  poetry  amongst 
such  nations  are  to  be  found ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that 
the  poets  who  shall  neglect  to  draw  their  inspirations  hence, 
will  lose  all  sway  over  the  minds  which  they  would  en- 
chant, and  will  be  left  in  the  end  with  none  but  unimpas- 
sioned  spectators  of  their  transports. 

I  have  shown  how  the  ideas  of  progression  and  of  the 
indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  human  race  belong  to  demo- 
cratic ages.  Democratic  nations  care  but  little  for  what 
has  been,  but  they  are  haunted  by  visions  of  what  will  be ; 
in  this  direction,  their  unbounded  imagination  grows  and 
dilates  beyond  all  measure.  Here,  then,  is  the  widest  range 
open  to  the  genius  of  poets,  which  allows  them  to  remove 


:  inem ;  but  the  nation  itself  invites  the  exercise  of 
wers.     The  general  similitude  of  individuals,  whicl 
rs  any  one  of  them  taken  separately  an  improper  snb- 
F  poetiy,  allows  poets  to  include  them  all  in  the  same 
ry,  and  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  people  itself 
cratic  nations  have  a  clearer  perception  than  anj 
of  their  own  aspect ;  and  an  aspect  so  imposing  is 
ibly  fitted  to  the  delineation  of  the  ideal, 
adily  admit  that  the  Americans  have  no  poets;  I 
allow  that  they  have  no  poetic  ideas.     In  Europe, 
talk  a  great  deal  of  the  wilds  of  America,  but  the 
3ans  themselves  never  think  about  them:  they  are 
ble  to  the  wonders  of  inanimate  nature,  and  they 
)  said  not  to  perceive  the  mighty  forests  which  sur- 
them  till  they  fall  beneath  the  hatchet.     Their  eyes 
ed  upon  another  sight :  the  American  people  views 

)  course  of  rivers,  peopling  solitudes,  and  subduing 

This  magnificent  image  of  themselves  does  not 

le  gaze  of  the  Americans  at  intervals  only ;  it  may 

to  haunt  every  one  of  them  in  his  least  as  well  as 

\  mind. 

ing  conceivable  is  so  petty,  so  insipid,  so  crowded 
Itrv  interests,  in  nno  «i-/\".«^   ^^  -»--^-  — *• 
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ual,  18  prone  to  stand  separate  and  aloof  from  all  others. 
In  democratic  ages,  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  'men,  and 
the  impatience  of  their  desires,  keep  them  perpetually  on 
the  move;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries 
intermingle,  see,  listen  to,  and  borrow  from  each  other.  It 
is  not  only,  then,  the  members  of  the  same  community  who 
grow  more  alike ;  communities  themselves  are  assimilated 
to  one  another,  and  the  whole  assemblage  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  one  vast  democracy,  each  citizen  of 
which  is  a  nation.  This  displays  the  aspect  of  mankind 
for  the  first  time  in  the  broadest  light.  All  that  belongs  to 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  taken  as  a  whole,  to  its 
vicissitudes  and  its  friture,  becomes  an  abundant  mine  of 
poetry. 

The  poets  who  lived  in  aristocratic  ages  have  been  emi- 
nently successfrd  in  their  delineations  of  certain  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  people  or  a  man ;  but  none  of  them  ever 
ventured  to  include  within  his  performances  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  —  a  task  which  poets  writing  in  democratic 
ages  may  attempt. 

At  that  same  time  at  which  every  man,  raising  his  eyes 
above  his  country,  begins  at  length  to  discern  mankind  at 
large,  the  Deity  is  more  and  more  manifest  to  the  human 
mind  in  full  and  entire  majesty.  If,  in  democratic  ages, 
&ith  in  positive  religion  be  often  shaken,  and  the  belief  in 
intermediate  agents,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  be 
overcast ;  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  disposed  to  conceive 
|i  &r  broader  idea  of  Providence  itself,  and  its  interference 
in  human  afiairs  assumes  a  new  and  more  imposing  appear- 
ance to  their  eyes.  Looking  at  the  human  race  as  one 
great  whole,  they  easily  conceive  that  its  destinies  are  regu- 
lated by  the  same  design ;  and  in  the  actions  of  every  indi- 
vidual they  are  led  to  acknowledge  a  trace  of  that  univer- 
sal and  eternal  plan  on  which  God  rules  our  race.  Tliis 
consideration  may  be  taken  as  another  prolific  source  of 
poetry  which  is  opened  in  democratic  times. 


providential  designs  which  govern  the  universe,  and 
ut  showing  the  finger   of  the   Supreme   Governor 
I  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Mind^  their  works  wil 
Imired  and  understood,  for  the  imagmation  of  theii 
mporaries  takes  this  direction  of  its  own  accord, 
may  be  foreseen  in  like  manner,  that  poets  living  in 
:ratic  limes  will  prefer  the  delineation  of  passions  and 
to  that  of  persons  and  achievements.     The  language, 
"ess,  and  the  daily  actions  of  men  in  democracies  are 
oant  to  conceptions  of  the  ideal.     These  things  are 
)etical  in  themselves ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  they 
cease  to  be  so,  because  they  are  too  familiar  to  all 
bo  whom  the  poet  would  speak  of  them.    This  forces 
yet  constantly  to  search  below  the  external  sur&ce 
is  palpable  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  read  the  inner 
and  nothing  lends  itself  more  to  the  delineation  of 
sal,  than  the  scrutiny  of  the  hidden  depths  in  the  im- 
al  nature  of  man.     I  need  not  traverse  earth  and  sky 
u>ver  a  wondrous  object  woven  of  contrasts,  of  infi- 
reatness  and  littleness,  of  intense  gloom  and  amazing 
less, — capable  at  once  of  exciting  pity,  admiration, 
contempt.    I  have  only  to  look  at  myself.    Man 
I  out  of  nothing,  crosses  time,  and  disappears  for- 
1  the  bosom  of  God ;  he  is  seen  but  for  a  moment. 
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noihing  to  add  to  the  picture.  But  the  nature  of  man 
is  snfficientlj  disclosed  for  him  to  apprehend  something 
of  himself,  and  sofficientlj  obscure  for  all  the  rest  to  be 
plunged  in  thick  darkness,  in  which  he  gropes  forever,  — 
and  forever  in  vain,  —  to  lay  hold  on  some  completer  no- 
tion of  his  being. 

Amongst  a  democratic  people,  poetry  will  not  be  fed 
with  legends  or  the  memorials  of  old  traditions.  The  poet 
will  not  attempt  to  people  the  universe  with  supernatural 
beings,  in  whom  his  readers  and  his  own  fimcy  have  ceased 
to  believe ;  nor  will  he  coldly  personify  virtues  and  vices, 
wluch  are  better  received  under  their  own  features.  All 
these  resources  fidl  him ;  but  Man  remains,  and  the  poet 
needs  no  more.  The  destinies  of  mankind — man  himself 
taken  aloof  from  his  country  and  his  age,  and  standing  in 
the  presence  of  Nature  and  of  God,  with  his  passions,  his 
doubts,  his  rare  prosperities  and  inconceivable  wretched- 
ness—  will  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  theme  of 
poetry  amongst  these  nations. 

Experience  may  confirm  this  assertion,  if  we  consider  the 
productions  of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  appeared  since 
the  world  has  been  turned  to  democracy.  The  authors 
of  our  age  who  have  so  admirably  delineated  the  features  of 
Faust,  Childe  Harold,  R^n^,  and  Jocelyn,  did  not  seek  to 
record  the  actions  of  an  individual,  but  to  enlarge  and  to 
throw  light  on  some  of  the  obscurer  recesses  of  the  human 
heart. 

Such  are  the  poems  of  democracy.  The  principle  of 
equality  does  not  then  destroy  all  the  subjects  of  poetry :  it 
renders  them  less  numerous,  but  more  vast. 


[Y  AMERICAN  WRITERS  AND    ORATORS   OFTEN   USE  AN 

INFLATED  STTLE. 

AVE  fireqnentlj  remarked  that  the  Americans,  wli< 

anerally  treat  of  business  in  dear,  plain  langoage,  de 

of  all  ornament,  and  so  extremely  simple  as  to  Ix 

coarse,  are  apt  to  l)ecome  inflated  as  soon  as  thej 

pt  a  more  poetical  diction.     They  then  vent  then 

mty  from  one  end  of  a  harangue  to  the  other ;  and 

)i  them  lavish  imagery  on  every  occasion,  one  might 

that  they  never  spoke  of  anything  with  simplicity. 

)  English  less  frequently  commit  a  similar  fault.    The 

of  this  may  be  pointed  out  without  much  difficulty. 

mocratic  communities,  each  citizen  is  habitually  en- 

in  the  contemplation  of  a  very  puny  object,  namely, 

f.    If  he  ever  raises  his  looks  higher,  he  perceives 

le  immense  form  of  society  at  large,  or  the  still  more 

ng  aspect  of  mankind.    His  ideas  are  all  either  ex- 

Y  minute  and  clear,  or  extremely  general  and  vague : 

!es  between  is  a  void.    When  he  has  been  drawn  out 

own  sphere,  therefore,  he  always  expects  that  some 

g  object  will  be  oflered  to  his  attention ;  and  it  is  on 

erms  alone  that  he  consents  to  tear  himself  for  a 
t  from  the  nettv.  mmrslinoi-aA  /»««~.  ^."u.'-i-  ^ 
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The  authors,  on  their  part,  do  not  fidl  to  obey  a  propen- 
sity of  which  they  themselves  partake ;  they  perpetually 
inflate  their  imaginations,  and,  expanding  them  beyond  all 
bounds,  they  not  unfrequently  abandon  the  great  in  order 
to  reach  the  gigantic.  By  these  means,  they  hope  to  at- 
tract the  observation  of  the  multitude,  and  to  fix  it  easily 
upon  themselves:  nor  are  their  hopes  disappointed;  for, 
as  the  multitude  seeks  for  nothing  in  poetry  but  objects  of 
vast  dimensions,  it  has  neither  the  time  to  measure  with 
accuracy  the  proportions  of  all  the  objects  set  before  it, 
nor  a  taste  sufficiently  correct  to  perceive  at  once  in  what 
respect  they  are  out  of  proportion.  The  author  and  the 
public  at  once  vitiate  one  another. 

We  have  also  seen,  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the 
sources  of  poetry  are  grand,  but  not  abundant.  They  are 
soon  exhausted :  and  poets,  not  finding  the  elements  of  the 
ideal  in  what  is  real  and  true,  abandon  them  entirely  and 
create  monsters.  I  do  not  fear  that  the  poetry  of  demo- 
cratic nations  will  prove  insipid,  or  that  it  will  fly  too  near 
the  ground;  I  rather  apprehend  that  it  will  be  forever 
losing  itself  in  the  clouds,  and  that  it  will  range  at  last  to 
purely  imaginary  regions.  I  fear  that  the  productions  of 
democratic  poets  may  often  be  surcharged  with  immense 
and  incoherent  imagery,  with  exaggerated  descriptions  and 
strange  creations;  and  that  the  fantastic  beings  of  their 
brain  may  sometimes  make  us  regret  the  world  of  reality. 


;  OBSEBVATIONS  ON  THE  DRAMA  AMONGST  DEMOCBATIC 

NATIONS. 

THEN  the  reyolution  whicli  has  changed  the  socia 
and  political  state  of  an  aristocratic  people  begini 
aetrate  into  literature,  it  generally  first  manifests  itseli 
)  drama,  and  it  always  remains  conspicuous  there, 
e  spectator  of  a  dramatic  piece  is,  to  a  certain  extent 
hj  surprise  by  the  impression  it  conveys.    He  has  nc 
o  refer  to  his  memory,  or  to  consult  those  more  able 
Ige  than  himself.    It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  resist 
m  literary  tendencies  which  begin  to  be  felt  by  him ; 
Ids  to  them  before  he  knows  what  they  are. 
thors  are  very  prompt  in  discovering  which  way  the 
of  the  public  is  thus  secretly  inclined.     They  shape 
productions  accordingly;  and  the  literature  of  the 
after  having  served  to  indicate  the  approaching  lit- 
revolution,  speedily  completes  it  altogether.    If  you 
judge  beforehand  of  the  literature  of  a  people  which 
Log  into  democracy,  study  its  dramatic  productions. 
I  literature  of  the  stage,  moreover,  even  amongst  aris- 
c  nations,  constitutes  the  most  democratic  part  of 
iterature.     No  kind  of  literary  gratification  is  so 
vrithin  the  reach  of  the"  nrnlritn/lft  oa  fi^***  «,v:-.i.  :- 
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draws  them  to  the  stage.  The  theatres  of  aristocratic  na- 
tLons  have  always  been  filled  with  spectators  not  belonging 
to  the  aristocracy.  At  the  theatre  alone,  the  higher  ranks 
mix  with  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  ;  there  alone  do 
the  former  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  or 
at  least  to  allow  them  to  give  an  opinion  at  all.  At  the 
theatre,  men  of  cultivation  and  of  literary  attainments 
have  always  had  more  difficulty  than  elsewhere  in  making 
their  taste  prevail  over  that  of  the  people,  and  in  prevent- 
ing themselves  firom  being  carried  away  by  the  latter.  The 
pit  has  firequently  made  laws  for  the  boxes. 

If  it  be  difficult  for  an  aristocracy  to  prevent  the  people 
firom  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  theatre,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  people  will  be  supreme  there  when 
democratic  principles  have  crept  into  the  laws  and  man- 
ners, —  when  ranks  are  intermixed,  —  when  minds  as  well 
as  fortunes  are  brought  more  nearly  together,  —  and  when 
the  upper  class  has  lost,  with  its  hereditary  wealth,  its 
power,  its  traditions,  and  its  leisure.  The  tastes  and  pro* 
pensities  natural  to  democratic  nations,  in  respect  to  lit- 
erature, will  therefore  first  be  discernible  in  the  drama, 
and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  they  will  break  out  there  with 
vehemence.  In  written  productions,  the  literary  canons 
of  aristocracy  will  be  gently,  gradually,  and,  so  to  speak, 
legally  modified;  at  the  theatre,  they  will  be  riotously 
overthrown. 

The  drama  brings  out  most  of  the  good  qualities,  and 
almost  all  the  defects,  inherent  in  democratic  literature. 
Democratic  communities  hold  erudition  very  cheap,  and 
care  but  little  for  what  occurred  at  Rome  and  Athens; 
they  want  to  hear  something  which  concerns  themselves, 
and  the  delineation  of  the  present  age  is  what  they  de- 
mand. When  the  heroes  and  the  manners  of  antiquity 
are  frequently  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  dramatic  au- 
thors faithfully  observe  the  rules  of  antiquated  precedent, 

TOL.  IX.  5  O 


10  one  below  six  years  of  age,  nor  above  ten."  W 
be  sure  that  he  would  neither  have  accused  nor  d 
^d  himself  for  such  an  offence,  if  he  had  written  f( 
contemporaries. 

&ct  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  state  of  liten 
at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  but  also  that  of  societ 
A  democratic  stage  does  not  prove  that  the  natio 
a  state  of  democracy,  for,  as  we  have  just  Seen,  it  ma; 
an  even  in  aristocracies  that  democratic  tastes  affec 
Irama :  but  when  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  reigns  ex 
ely  on  the  stage,  the  fact  irrefiragably  demonstrate 
the  whole  of  society  is  aristocratic;  and  it  may  h 
r  inferred  that  the  same  lettered  and  learned  clasi 
I  sways  the  dramatic  writers  commands  tlie  peoph 
;ovems  the  country. 

e  refined  tastes  and  the  arrogant  bearing  of  an  aris- 

y  will  rarely  fiiil  to  lead  it,  when  it  manages  the  stage, 

ke  a  kind  of  selection  in  himian  nature.     Some  of  tibe 

ions  of  society  claim  its  chief  interest ;  and  the  scenes 

delineate  their  manners  are  preferred  upon  the  stage. 

n  virtues,  and  even  certain  vices,  are  thought  more 

ilarly  to  deserve  to  figure  there ;  and  t)iey  are  ap- 

d  whilst  all  others  are  excluded.     Upon  the  stage, 

U  as  elsewhere,  an  aristocratic  audience  wishes  to 

XT  r\t^r^r\ir%o     *»*     — '-'- 
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sometimes  even  to  represent  what  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  human  nature  at  all,  —  to  rise  above  nature,  and  to  go 
beyond  it. 

In  democratic  communities,  the  spectators  have  no  such 
preferences,  and  they  rarely  display  any  such  antipathies : 
they  like  to  see  upon  the  stage  that  medley  of  conditions, 
feelings,  and  opinions  which  occurs  before  their  eyes.  The 
drama  becomes  more  striking,  more  vulgar,  and  more  true. 
Sometimea,  however,  those  who  write  for  the  stage  in  de- 
mocracies  also  transgress  the  bounds  of  hnman  nature ;  but 
it  is  on  a  different  side  from  their  predecessors.  By  seek- 
ing to  represent  in  minute  detail  the  Uttle  singularities  of 
the  present  moment,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  cer- 
tain personages,  they  forget  to  portray  the  general  features 
of  the  race. 

When  the  democratic  classes  rule  the  stage,  they  intro- 
duce as  much  license  in  the  manner  of  treating  subje<its  as 
in  the  choice  of  them.  (As  the  love  of  the  drama  is,  of  all 
literary  tastes,  that  which  is  most  natural  to  democratic  na- 
tions, the  number  of  authors  and  of  spectators,  as  well  as  of 
theatrical  representations,  is  constantly  increasing  amongst 
these  communities.  Such  a  multitude,  composed  of  ele- 
ments so  different  and  scattered  in  so  many  different 
places,  cannot  acknowledge  the  same  rules,  or  submit  to 
the  same  laws.  No  agreement  is  possible  amongst  judges 
so  numerous,  who  know  not  when  they  may  meet  again, 
and  therefore  each  pronounces  his  own  separate  opinion  on 
the  piece.  If  the  effect  of  democracy  is  generally  to  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  all  literary  rules  and  conventions,  on 
the  stage  it  abolishes  them  altogether,  and  puts  in  their 
place  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  each  author  and  each 
public. 

The  drama  also  displays  in  an  especial  manner  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  before  said  in  speaking  more  generally  of 
style  and  art  in  democratic  literature.     In  reading  the  crit- 
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were  occasioned  by  the  dramatic  prodnctiom 
Louis  XIV.,  one  U  surprieed  to  remark  the 
hich  the  public  laid  on  the  probability  of  tlie 
importance  which  was  attached  to  the  perfect 
F  the  characters,  and  to  their  doing  nothing 
lot  be  easily  explained  and  understood.     The 
*a8  set  upon  the  forms  of  language  at  that 
lie  paltry  strife  about  words  with  which  dra- 
s  were  assailed,  are  no  less  surprising.      It 
hat  the  men  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  at- 
xaggerated  importance  to  those  details  which 
ived  in  the  study,  but  which  escape  attention 
;  for,  after  all,  the  principal  object  of  a  dra- 
s  to  be  performed,  and  its  chief  merit  is  to 
ience.     But  the  audience  and  the  readers  in 
■e  the   same :   on  quitting  the  theatre,  they 
author  for  judgment  to  their  own  firesides, 
icies,  dramatic  pieces  are  listened  to,  but  not 
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and  thqr  will  never  reproach  you  for  having  excited  their 
emotions  in  spite  of  dramatic  roles. 

The  Americans,  when  thej  go  to  the  theatres,  very 
broadly  display  all  the  different  propensities  which  I  have 
here  described ;  but  it  most  be  acknowledged  that,  as  yet, 
very  few  of  them  go  to  theatres  at  all.  Although  play- 
goers and  plays  have  prodigiously  increased  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  forty  years,  the  population  indulge  in  this 
kind  of  amusement  only  with  the  greatest  reserve.  This 
is  attributable  to  peculiar  causes,  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready acquainted  with,  and  of  which  a  few  words  will 
suffice  to  remind  him. 

The  Puritans  who  foimded  the  American  republics  were 
not  only  enemies  to  amusements,  but  they  professed  an 
especial  abhorrence  for  the  stage.  They  considered  it  as 
an  abominable  pastime;  and  as  long  as  their  principles 
prevailed  with  undivided  sway,  scenic  performances  were 
wholly  unknown  amongst  them.  These  opinions  of  the 
first  &thers  of  the  colony  have  left  very  deep  traces  on  the 
minds  of  their  descendants. 

The  extreme  regularity  of  habits  and  the  great  strictness 
of  morals  which  are  observable  in  the  United  States,  have 
as  yet  been  little  favorable  to  the  growth  of  dramatic  art. 
There  are  no  dramatic  subjects  in  a  country  which  has 
witnessed  no  great  political  catastrophes,  and  in  which  love 
invariably  leads  by  a  straight  and  easy  road  to  matrimony. 
People  who  spend  every  day  in  the  week  in  making  money, 
and  the  Sunday  in  going  to  church,  have  nothing  to  invite 
the  Muse  of  Comedy. 

A  single  &ct  suffices  to  show  that  the  stage  is  not  very 
popular  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  whose  laws 
allow  of  the  utmost  freedom,  and  even  license  of  language 
in  all  other  respects,  have  nevertheless  subjected  their  drar 
made  authors  to  a  sort  of  censorship.  Theatrical  perform- 
ances can  only  take  place  by  permission  of  the  municipal 
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This  may  serve  to  show  how  much  comma- 
e  individuals ;  they  surrender  themselves  on- 
to their  ruling  pasuons,  and  afterwards  take 
!are  not  to  yield  too  mnch  to  the  vehemence 

ch  tliey  do  not  possess. 

I  of  literature  ia  connected  by  closer  or  more 
fs  with  the  present  condition  of  society  than 
The  drama  of  one  period  can  never  be  suited 
Ing  age,  if  in  the  interval  an  important  revolu- 
:ted  the  manners  and  laws  of  the  nation. 
authors  of  a  preceding  age  may  be  read ;  but 
1  for  a  different  public  will  not  attract  an  audi- 
li-amatic  authors  of  the  past  live  only  in  books, 
lal  taste  of  certain  individuals,  vanity,  fashion, 
4  of  an  actor,  may  sustain  or  resuscitate  for  a 
itocratic  drama  amongst  a  democracy ;  but  it 
fall  away   of  itself, — not  overthrown,  but 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

SOME  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  HISTOBIANS   IN   DEMOCBATTO 

TDfES. 

HISTORIANS  who  write  in  aristocratic  ages  are  wont 
to  refer  all  occurrences  to  the  particular  will  and 
character  of  certain  individuals ;  and  they  are  apt  to  at- 
tribute the  most  important  revolutions  to  slight  accidents. 
They  trace  out  the  smallest  causes  with  sagacity,  and  fir&- 
quently  leave  the  greatest  unperceived. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  exhibit  precisely 
opposite  characteristics.  Most  of  them  attribute  hardly 
any  influence  to  the  individual  over  the  destiny  of  the  race, 
or  to  citizens  over  the  &te  of  a  people ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  assign  great  general  causes  to  all  petty  inci- 
dents.    These  contrary  tendencies  explain  each  other. 

When  the  historian  of  aristocratic  ages  surveys  the  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  he  at  once  perceives  a  very  small  number 
of  prominent  actors,  who  manage  the  whole  piece.  These 
great  personages,  who  occupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  arrest 
attention,  and  fix  it  on  themselves ;  and  whilst  the  historian 
is  bent  on  penetrating  the  secret  motives  which  make  these 
persons  speak  and  act,  the  others  escape  his  memory.  The 
importance  of  the  things  which  some  men  are  seen  to  do, 
^ves  him  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  influence  which 
one  man  may  possess ;  and  naturally  leads  him  to  think, 
that,  in  order  to  explain  the  impulses  of  the  multitude,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  particular  influence  of  some 
one  individual. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are  independent 
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er,  and  each  of  them  is  individually  weak,  no 
M  exert  a  great,  or  still  less  a  lasting,  power 
itnnnity.  At  first  sight,  individuals  appear  to 
■  devoid  of  anj  influence  over  it ;  and  society 

to  advance  alone  by  the  free  and  volontary 
1  the  men  who  compose  it.  This  naturally 
mind  to  search  for  that  general  reason  which 
m  so  many  men's  faculties  at  once,  and  turns 
ineously  in  the  same  direction. 

well  convinced  that,  even  amongst  democratic 
genius,  the  vices,  or  the  virtues  of  certain  in- 
ard  or  accelerate  the  natural  current  of  a  peo- 

;  but  causes  of  this  secondary  and  fortuitous 
nfinit^Iy  more  various,  more  concealed,  more 
i  powei-ftil,  and  consequently  leas  easy  to  trace, 

equatity  than  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  when  the 
listorian  is  simply  to  detach  from  the  mass  of 
ts  the  particular  influence  of  one  man  or  of  a 
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portion  of  the  events  of  this  world  are  attributable  to  very 
general  facts,  and  another  to  special  influences.  These  two 
kinds  of  cause  are  always  in  operation ;  their  proportion 
only  varies.  General  fiicts  serve  to  explain  more  things  in 
democratic  than  in  aristocratic  ages,  and  fewer  things  are 
then  assignable  to  individiial  influences.  During  periods 
of  aristocracy,  the  reverse  takes  place :  special  influences 
are  stronger,  general  causes  weaker;  unless,  indeed,  we 
consider  as  a  general  cause  the  &ct  itself  of  the  inequality 
of  condition,  which  allows  some  individuals  to  baffle  the 
natural  tendencies  of  all  the  rest. 

The  historians  who  seek  to  describe  what  occurs  in  dem- 
ocratic societies  are  right,  therefore,  in  assigning  much  to 
general  causes,  and  in  devoting  their  chief  attention  to  dis- 
cover them;  but  they  are  wrong  in  wholly  denying  the 
special  influence  of  individuals,  because  they  cannot  easily 
trace  or  follow  it. 

The  historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  are  not  only 
prone  to  assign  a  great  cause  to  every  incident,  but  they 
are  also  given  to  connect  incidents  together  so  as  to  deduce 
a  system  from  them.  In  aristocratic  ages,  as  the  attention 
of  historians  is  constantly  drawn  to  individuals,  the  con- 
nection of  events  escapes  them ;  or,  rather,  thqr  do  not 
believe  in  any  such  connection.  To  them,  the  clew  of  his- 
tory seems  every  instant  crossed  and  broken  by  the  step  of 
man.  In  democratic  ages,  on  the  conti*ary,  as  the  historian 
sees  much  more  of  actions  than  of  actors,  he  may  easily 
establish  some  kind  of  sequence  and  methodical  order 
amongst  the  former. 

Ancient  literature,  which  is  so  rich  in  fine  historical 
compositions,  does  not  contain  a  single  great  historical  sys- 
tem, whilst  the  poorest  of  modem  literatures  abound  with 
them.  It  would  appear  that  the  ancient  historians  did  not 
make  sufficient  use  of  those  general  theories  which  our  his- 
torical writers  are  ever  ready  to  carry  to  excess. 

6» 
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»  write  in  democratic  ages  have  another  mora 
ndency.    When  the  traces  of  individual  action 

are  lost,  it  often  happens  that  the  world  goea 
though  the  moving  agent  is  no  longer  discov- 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  discern  and 
reasons  which,  acting  separately  on  the  will  of 
■  of  the  community,  concur  in  the  end  to  pro- 
jnt  in  the  whole  mass,  men  are  led  to  believe 
■ement  is  involuntary,  and  that  societies  uncon- 

some  superior  force  ruling  over  them.  But 
le  general  &ct  which  governs  the  private  voli- 
lividuals  is  supposed  to  be  discovered  upon  the 
inciple  of  human  free-will  is  not  secured.  A 
;ntly  extensive  to  affect  millions  of  men  at 
ficiently  strong  to  bend  them  all  together  in 
iction,  may  well  seem  irresistible :  having  seen 
1  do  yield  to  it,  the  mind  is  close  upon  the 
it  mankind  cannot  resist  it. 
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easier  to  make  sucli  an  assertion  than  to  show  how  the 
nation  might  have  adopted  a  better  cooise. 

In  readmg  the  historians  of  aristocratic  ages,  and  espe- 
ciallj  those  of  antiquity,  it  would  seem  that,  to  be  master 
of  his  lot  and  to  govern  his  fellow-creatures,  man  requires 
only  to  be  master  of  himself.  In  perusing  the  historical 
volumes  which  our  age  has  produced,  it  would  seem  that 
man  is  utterly  powerless  over  himself  and  over  all  around 
him.  The  historians  of  antiquity  taught  how  to  command : 
those  of  our  time  teacb  only  how  to  obey ;  in  their  writings 
the  author  often  appears  great,  but  humanity  is  always 
diminutive. 

If  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  is  so  attractive  to 
those  who  write  history  in  democratic  ages,  passes  from 
authors  to  their  readers,  till  it  infects  the  whole  mass  of 
the  community  and  gets  possession  of  the  public  mind,  it 
will  soon  paralyze  the  activity  of  modem  society,  and  re- 
duce Christians  to  the  level  of  the  Turks. 

I  would  moreover  observe,  that  such  doctrines  are  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived. 
Our  contemporaries  are  but  too  prone  to  doubt  of  human 
free-will,  because  each  of  them  feels  himself  confined  on 
every  side  by  his  own  weakness ;  but  they  are  still  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  independence  of  men 
united  in  society.  Let  not  this  principle  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  the  great  object  in  our  time  is  to  raise  the  fac- 
ulties of  men,  not  to  complete  their  prostration. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

UKNTABT  ELOQUENCE  IN   THE  DNTTED   STATES. 

ST  aristocratic  nations,  all  the  members  of  the 
mity  are  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon, 
the  graduated  scale  of  diflereut  ranks  acts  as  a 
eeps  every  one  in  hJs  proper  place,  and  the 
in  sabordination,    Sometliing  of  the  same  kind 
•s  in  the  poh'tical  assemblies  of  these  nations, 
rally  range  themselves  under  certain  leaders, 
obey  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which  is  only  the 
ibits  contracted   elsewhere.     They   carry   the 
general  society  into  the  lesser  assemblage. 
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assemblies  are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  aristocracy* 
Each  of  them  enjoys  high  established  rank  in  his  own 
right,  and  the  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  assembly 
is  often  less  important  in  his  eyes  than  that  which  he  fills 
in  the  country.  This  consoles  him  for  playing  no  part  in 
the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  and  restrains  him  from  too 
eagerly  attempting  to  play  an  insignificant  one. 

In  America,  it  generally  happens  that  a  representative 
only  becomes  somebody  from  his  position  in  the  assembly. 
He  is  therefore  perpetually  haunted  by  a  craving  to  acquire 
importance  there,  and  he  feels  a  petulant  desire  to  be  con- 
stantly obtruding  his  opinions  upon  his  fellow-members. 
His  own  vanity  is  not  the  only  stimulant  which  urges  him 
on  in  this  course,  but  that  of  his  constituents,  and  the  con- 
tinual necessity  of  propitiating  them.  Amongst  aristocratic 
nations,  a  member  of  the  legislature  is  rarely  in  strict  de- 
pendence upon  his  constituents :  he  is  frequently  to  them 
a  sort  of  unavoidable  representative ;  sometimes  they  are 
themselves  strictly  dependent  upon  him ;  and  if,  at  length, 
they  reject  him,  he  may  easily  get  elected  elsewhere,  or, 
retiring  from  pubhc  life,  he  may  still  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  splendid  idleness.  In  a  democratic  country,  like  the 
United  States,  a  representative  has  hardly  ever  a  lasting 
hold  on  the  minds  of  his  constituents.  However  small  an 
electoral  body  may  be,  the  fluctuations  of  democracy  are 
constantly  changing  its  aspect:  it  must  therefore  be  courted 
unceasingly.  One  is  never  sure  of  his  supporters,  and,  if 
they  forsake  him,  he  is  left  without  a  resource ;  for  his 
natural  position  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  for  liim  to  be 
easily  knawn  to  those  not  close  to  him ;  and,  with  the  com- 
plete state  of  independence  prevaib'ng  among  the  people, 
he  cannot  hope  that  his  fi*iends  or  the  government  will 
send  him  down  to  be  returned  by  an  electoral  body  unac- 
quainted with  him.  The  seeds  of  his  fortune  are,  there- 
fore, sown  in  his  own  neighborhood :  from  that  nook  of 
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:t  start,  to  raise  himself  to  command  the  people 
ence  the  destinies  of  the  world.     Thus  it  is 
in  democratic  countries,  the  members  of  polit- 
!s  should  think  more  of  their  constituents  than 
y,  whilst,  in  aristocracies,  they  think  more  of 
laii  of  their  constituents. 
ought  to  be  said  to  gratify  constituents  is  not 
ought  to  be  said  in  order  to  serve  the  party 
presentatives  profess  to  belong.     The  general 

party  frequently  demands  that  memben  be- 
t  should  not  speak  on  great  questions  which 
uid  imperfectly ;  that  they  should  speak  but 
ise  minor  questions  which  impede  the   great 
and  for  the  most  part,  that  they  should  not 

To  keep  silence  is  the  most  usefiil  service 
Perent  spokesman  can  render  to  the  common- 
its,  however,  do  not  tliink  so.     The  population 
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of  their  private  interests  than  of  those  of  the  country. 
Thus  electors  are  well  assured  beforehand  that  the  repre- 
sentatiye  of  their  choice  will  be  an  orator ;  that  he  will 
speak  often  if  he  can,  and  that,  in  case  he  is  forced  to  re- 
frain, he  will  strive  at  any  rate  to  compress  into  his  less 
frequent  orations  an  inquiry  into  all  the  great  questions  of 
state,  combined  with  a  statement  of  all  the  petty  griev- 
ances they  have  themselves  to  complain  of;  so  that,  though 
he  be  not  able  to  come  forward  frequently,  he  should  on 
each  occasion  prove  what  he  is  capable  of  doing ;  and  that, 
instead  of  perpetually  lavishing  his  powers,  he  should  occa- 
sionally condense  them  in  a  small  compass,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  sort  of  complete  and  brilliant  epitome  of  his  constituents 
and  of  himself.  On  these  terms,  they  will  vote  for  him  at 
the  next  election. 

These  conditions  drive  worthy  men  of  humble  abilities 
to  despair ;  who,  knowing  their  own  powers,  would  never 
voluntarily  have  come  forward.  But  thus  urged  on,  the 
representative  begins  to  speak,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his 
friends ;  and,  rushing  imprudently  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators,  he  perplexes  the  debate  and  wearies 
the  House. 

All  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  representative  more 
dependent  on  the  elector,  not  only  affect  the  conduct  of 
the  legislators,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  but  also 
their  language.  They  exercise  a  simultaneous  influence 
on  affairs  themselves,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  affidrs 
are  discussed. 

There  is  hardly  a  member  of  Congress  who  can  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  home  without  having  despatched  at  least 
one  speech  to  his  constituents ;  nor  who  will  endure  any 
interruption  until  he  has  introduced  into  his  harangue 
whatever  useful  suggestions  may  be  made  touching  the 
four  and  twenty  States  of  which  the  Union  is  composed, 
and  especially  the  district  which  he  represents.     He  there- 
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ts  to  the  mmd  of  his  anditors  s  sacccsaion  of 
d  truths  (which  he  himself  oiHj  comprehends, 
es,  confusedly),  and  of  petty  minnti^e,  which  he 
ible  to  discover  and  to  point  out.     The  eons&- 
bat  the  debates  of  that  great  assembly  are  fre- 
ue  and  perplexed,  and  that  th^  seem  rather  to 
Jow  length  along,  than  to  advance  towards  a 
icu     Some  such  state  of  things  wiD,  I  believe, 
!  in  the  public  assemblies  of  democracies. 
3  circumstances  and  good  laws  might  succeed 
to  the  I^TsIature  of  a  democratic  people  men 
Dr  to  those  who  are  returned  by  the  Americans 
;  but  nothing  will  ever  prevent  the  men  of  slen- 
who  sit  there  from  obtrnding  themselves  with 
■f,  and  in  all  ways,  upon  the  public.     Tlie  evil 
)ear  to  me  to  be  sosceptible  of  entire  cure,  be- 
only  originates  in  the  tactics  of  that  assembly, 
iHstituOon  and  in  that  of  the  couiitn.'.     The  in- 
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This  was  attributable  not  only  to  particular  and  forta- 
itons  circumstances,  but  to  general  and  lasting  causes.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  admirable  or  more  powerful 
than  a  great  orator  debating  great  questions  of  state  in 
a  democratic  assembly.  As  no  particular  class  is  ever 
represented  there  by  men  commissioned  to  defend  its  own 
interests,  it  is  always  to  the  whole  nation,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  orator  speaks.  This  expands 
his  thoughts,  and  heightens  his  power  of  language.  As 
precedents  have  there  but  littie  weight,  —  as  there  are  no 
longer  any  privileges  attached  to  certain  property,  nor 
any  rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals,  —  tiie  mind  must 
have  recourse  to  general  truths  derived  firom  human  nature 
to  resolve  the  particular  question  under  discussion.  Hence 
the  political  debates  of  a  democratic  people,  however  small 
it  may  be,  have  a  degree  of  breadth  which  frequentiy  ren- 
ders them  attractive  to  mankind.  All  men  are  interested 
by  them,  because  they  treat  of  wan,  who  is  everywhere 
the  same. 

Amongst  the  greatest  aristocratic  nations,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  general  questions  are  almost  always  argued 
on  some  special  grounds  derived  from  the  practice  of  a  par- 
ticular time  or  the  rights  of  a  particular  class,  which  inter- 
est that  class  alone,  or  at  most  the  people  amongst  whom 
that  class  happens  to  exist. 

It  is  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
French  people  and  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  nations 
who  listen  to  them,  that  the  great  effect  which  the  French 
political  debates  sometimes  produce  in  the  world  must  be 
attributed.  The  orators  of  France  frequentiy  speak  to 
mankind,  even  when  they  are  addressing  their  country- 
men only. 

VOL.  II.  tt 


SECOND   BOOK. 

□B  OF  DEMOCEACT  ON  THE  FEELINGS  OF 
THE   AMERICANS. 

CHAPTER      I. 

CBATIC    NATIONS    SHOW    A    MORE    ARDENT    AND 
[NO   LOVE   OF  EQDAUTY   IRAN  OF  LIBERTY. 

it  and  most  intense  passion  which  is  produced 

ality  of  condition  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  tlie  love 

dity.      My  readers  will  therefore  not  be  sur- 

I  speak  of  this  feeling  before  all  others. 

I^ja^remarke^that^i^oii^ime^ii^esp^^^^^^^^ 
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plete  form  that  equality  can  assume  upon  earth ;  bat  there 
are  a  thousand  odiers  which,  without  being  equally  perfect, 
are  not  less  cherished  by  those  nations. 

The  principle  of  equality  may  be  established  in  dvil 
society,  without  prevailing  in  the  political  world.  Equal 
rights  may  exist  of  indulging  in  the  same  pleasures,  of  en- 
tering the  same  professions,  of  frequenting  the  same  places ; 
in  a  word,  of  living  in  the  same  maimer  and  seeking  wealth 
by  the  same  means,  —  although  all  men  do  not  take  an 
equal  share  in  the  government.  A  kind  of  equality  may 
even  be  established  in  the  political  world,  though  there 
should  be  no  political  freedom  there.  A  man  may  be  the 
eqiial  of  all  his  countrymen  save  one,  who  is  the  master  of 
all  without  distinction,  and  who  selects  equally  from  among 
them  all  the  agents  of  his  power.  Several  other  combina- 
tions might  be  easily  imagined,  by  which  very  great  equal- 
ity would  be  united  to  institutions  more  or  less  free,  or 
even  to  institutions  wholly  without  freedom. 

Although  men  cannot  become  absolutely  equal  unless 
they  are  entirely  free ;  and  consequently  equality,  pushed 
to  its  fiirthest  extent,  may  be  confounded  with  freedom,  yet 
there  is  good  reason  for  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  taste  which  men  have  for  liberty,  and  that 
which  they  feel  for  equality,  are,  in  fact,  two  dififerent 
things ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  that,  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations,  they  are  two  imequal  things. 

Upon  close  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in 
every  age  some  peculiar  and  preponderating  &ct  with 
which  all  others  are  connected ;  this  &ct  almost  always 
gives  birth  to  some  pregnant  idea  or  some  ruling  passion, 
which  attracts  to  itself  and  bears  away  in  its  course  all 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  time :  it  is  like  a  great 
stream,  towards  which  each  of  the  neighboring  rivulets 
seems  to  flow. 

Freedom  has  appeared  in  the  world  at  dififerent  times 
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,^ous  forms ;  it  has  not  been  exclusively  boand 
J  condition,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  democra- 
dom  cannot,  therefore,  form  the  distinguishing 
ic  of  democratic  ages.     The  peculiar  and  pre- 
r  feet  which  marks  those  ages  as  its  oivn  is  the 
condition ;  the  ruling  passion  of  men  in  tliose 
he  love  of  this  equality.     Ask  not  wliat  singu- 
he  men  of  democratic  ages  find  in  being  equal, 
jcial  reasons  they  may  have  for  clinging  so  ts- 
■}  equality  rather  than  to  the  other  ad>'antag(a 
ety  holds  out  to  them :  equality  is  the  distin- 
aracteristic  of  the  age  they  live  in ;  that,  of  it- 
igh  to  explain  that  they  prefer  it  to  all  the  rest, 
ipeiidently  of  this  reason,  there  are  several  oth- 
will  at  all  times  habitually  luad  men  to  prefer 
freedom. 

lie  could  ever  succeed  in  destroying,  or  even  in 
;,  the  equality  which  prevails  in  ita  own  body. 
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ate;  they  are  apparent  to  all,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
afiected  by  them*  The  evils  which  extreme  equality  may 
produce  are  slowly  disclosed;  they  creep  gradually  into 
the  social  frame ;  they  are  seen  only  at  intervals ;  and  at 
the  moment  at  which  they  become  most  violent,  habit 
already  causes  them  to  be  no  longer  felt. 

The  advantages  which  freedom  brings  are  only  shown  by 
the  lapse  of  tune;  and  it  is  always  easy  to  mistake  the 
cause  in  which  they  originate.  The  advantages  of  equal- 
ity are  immediate,  and  they  may  always  be  traced  from 
their  source. 

Political  liberty  bestows  exalted  pleasures,  fix)m  time  to 
time,  upon  a  certain  number  of  citizens.  Equality  every 
day  confers  a  number  of  small  enjoyments  on  every  man. 
The  charms  of  equality  are  every  instant  felt,  and  are 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  the  noblest  hearts  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  them,  and  the  most  vulgar  souls  exult  in  them.  The 
passion  which  equality  creates  must  therefore  be  at  once 
strong  and  general.  Men  cannot  enjoy  political  liberty 
unpurchased  by  some  sacrifices,  and  they  never  obtain  it 
without  great  exertions.  But  the  pleasures  of  equality  are 
self-proffered :  each  of  the  petty  incidents  of  life  seems  to 
occasion  them ;  and  in  order  to  taste  them,  nothing  is  re- 
quired but  to  live. 

Democratic  nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of  equality,  but 
there  are  certain  epochs  at  which  the  passion  they  entertain 
for  it  swells  to  the  height  of  fury.  This  occurs  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  old  social  system,  long  menaced,  is  over- 
thrown afler  a  severe  intestine  struggle,  and  the  barriers 
of  rank  are  at  length  thrown  down.  At  such  times,  men 
pounce  upon  equality  as  their  booty,  and  they  cling  to  it  as 
to  some  precious  treasure  which  they  fear  to  lose.  The 
passion  for  equality  penetrates  on  every  side  into  men's 
hearts,  expands  there,  and  fills  them  entirely.  Tell  them 
not  that,  by  this  blind  surrender  of  themselves  to  ai^  exclu- 
sive passion,  they  risk  their  dearest  interests :  they  are  deaf. 


-«  **^|/xi»^auie  lo  ail  democratic 

IS  ;  what  I  am  about  to  say  concerns  the  French  al« 
longst  most  modem  nations,  and  especially  amongsi 
se  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  taste  and  the  i 
freedom  only  began  to  exist  and  to  be  developed  at 
e  when  social  conditions  were  tending  to  equality,  i 
a  consequence  of  that  very  equality.    Absolute  Id 
"e  the  most  efficient  levellers  of  ranks  amongst  tl 
ects.    Amongst  these  nations,  equality  preceded  fr 
I :  equality  was  therefore  a  fact  of  some  standing  wl 
lom  was  still  a  novelty ;  the  one  had  ahready  creal 
9ms,  opinions,  and  laws  belonging  to  it,  when  t 
r,  alone  and  for  the  first  time,  came  into  actual  exii 
.     Thus  the  latter  was  still  only  an  affair  of  opini< 
of  taste,  whilst  the  former  had  already  crept  into  t 
s  of  the  people,  possessed  itself  of  their  manners,  ai 
1  a  particular  turn  to  the  smallest  actions  in  their  live 
it  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  of  our  own  time  pref 
ne  to  the  other? 

hink  that  democratic  communities  have  a  natural  tas 
eedom :  left  to  themselves,  they  will  seek  it,  cherish  i 
iew  any  privation  of  it  with  regret.  But  for  equalit 
passion  is  ardent,  insatiable,  incessant,  invincible :  th< 
T  equality  in  freedom ;  and  if  they  cannot  obtain  tha 
jtill  call  for  equality  in  slaverv.     T>ipxr  xm,iu  — J- 
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CHAPTER   II. 

OF  INDIVIDUALISM*  IN  DEMOCRATIO  COUNTBIEa 

I  HAVE  shown  how  it  is  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  every 
man  seeks  for  his  opinions  within  himself:  I  am  now  to 
show  how  it  is  that,  in  the  same  ages,  all  his  feelings  are 
tamed  towards  himself  alone.  Individualism  is  a  novel 
expression,  to  which  a  novel  idea  has  given  birth.  Oar 
fathers  were  only  acquainted  with  SgcMme  (selfishness). 
Selfishness  is  a  passionate  and  exaggerated  love  of  self^ 
which  leads  a  man  to  connect  everything  with  himself,  and 
to  prefer  himself  to  everything  in  the  world.  Individaal- 
ism  is  a  matare  and  calm  feeling,  which  disposes  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community  to  sever  himself  from  the  mass  of  his 
fellows,  and  to  draw  apart  with  his  family  and  his  friends ; 
so  that,  afler  he  has  thus  formed  a  little  circle  of  his  own, 
he  willingly  leaves  society  at  large  to  itself.  Selfishness 
originates  in  blind  instinct:  individualism  proceeds  from 
erroneous  judgment  more  than  from  depraved  feelings ;  it 
originates  as  much  in  deficiencies  of  mind  as  in  perversity 
of  heart. 

Selfishness  blights  the  germ  of  all  virtue :  individualism, 
at  first,  only  saps  the  virtues  of  public  life ;  but,  in  the 
long  run,  it  attacks  and  destroys  all  others,  and  is  at  length 

*  I  adopt  the  expression  of  the  origin^],  however  strange  it  maj  seem 
to  the  English  ear,  partlj  because  it  illustrates  the  remark  on  the  introdao- 
tion  of  general  terms  into  democratic  language  which  was  mad^  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  partly  because  I  know  of  no  English  word  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  expression.  The  chapter  itself  defines  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  it  bj  the  author.  —  English  Tranalator't  Note, 
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lownright  selfishness.     Selfishness  is  a  vice  as 
Tld,  which  does  not  belong  to  one  form  of  so- 

threatens  to  spread  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
sndition. 
iristocralic  nations,  as  femilies  remiun  for  cen- 

same  condition,  oft«n  on  the  same  spot,  all 

3  knows  his  forefathers,  and  respects  them :  he 
iody  sees  his  remote  descendants,  and  he  loves 
.■iilingly  imposes  duties  on  himself  towards  the 
lie  latter;  and  he  will  frequently  sacrifice  liis 
tifications  to  those  who  went  before  and  to 
ill  come  after  him.     Aristocratic  institntions 
er,  the  effect  of  closely  binding  every  man  to 
fellow-citizens.     As  the  classes  of  an  aristo- 
are  strongly  marked  and  permanent,  each  of 
rded  by  its  own   members  as  a  sort  of  lesser 
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springing  up,  others  are  constantly  fidling  away,  and  all 
that  remain  change  their  condition;  the  woof  of  time  is 
every  instant  broken,  and  the  track  of  generations  efiaced. 
Those  who  went  before  are  soon  forgotten ;  of  those  who 
will  come  after,  no  one  has  any  idea :  the  interest  of  man 
is  confined  to  those  in  close  propinquity  to  himself.  As 
each  class  approximates  to  other  classes,  and  intermingles 
with  them,  its  members  become  indifierent,  and  as  stran- 
gers to  one  another.  Aristocracy  had  made  a  chain  of 
all  the  members  of  the  commonity,  from  the  peasant  to 
the  king :  democracy  breaks  that  chain,  and  severs  every 
link  of  it. 

As  social  conditions  become  more  eqnal,  the  number  of 
persons  increases  who,  although  they  are  neither  rich  nor 
powerftd  enough  to  exercise  any  great  influence  over  their 
fellows,  have  nevertheless  acquired  or  retained  sufiicient 
education  and  fortune  to  satisfy  their  own  wants.  They 
owe  nothing  to  any  man,  they  expect  nothing  from  any 
man ;  they  acquire  the  habit  of  always  considering  them- 
selves as  standing  alone,  and  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
their  whole  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands. 

Thus,  not  only  does  democracy  make  every  man  forget 
his  ancestors,  but  it  hides  his  descendants  and  separates 
his  contemporaries  from  him ;  it  throws  him  back  forever 
upon  himself  alone,  and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine 
him  entirely  within  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

STSONGER   AT    THE   CLOSE    OF  A   DEMOCBATIC 
■OLDTION   THAN   AT   OTHEB   PERIODS. 

i  when  the  construction  of  democratic  soci- 
1  the  ruins  of  an  aristocracy  has  just  been 
specially  that  at  which  this  isolation  of  men 
ither,  and  the  selfishness  resulting  from  it, 
strike  the  observation.     Democratic  commu- 
contain  a  large  number  of  independent  citi- 
are  constantly  filled  with  men  who,  having 
esterday  upon  their  independent  condition. 
1  with  their  new  power.     They  enterlain  a 
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feel  no  longer  bound  by  a  common  interest  to  their  &te : 
each  of  them,  standing  aloof,  thinks  that  he  is  reduced  to 
care  for  himself  alone.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale,  and  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  common  level  by  a  sudden  revolution, 
cannot  enjoy  their  newly-acquired  independence  without 
secret  uneasiness ;  and  if  they  meet  with  some  of  their 
former  superiors  on  the  same  footing  as  themselves,  they 
stand  aloof  from  them  with  an  expression  of  triumph  and 
fear. 

It  is,  then,  commonly  at  the  outset  of  democratic  society 
that  citizens  are  most  disposed  to  live  apart.  Democracy 
leads  men  not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  but 
democratic  revolutions  lead  them  to  shun  each  other,  and 
perpetuate  in  a  state  of  equality  the  animosities  which  the 
state  of  inequality  created. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Americans  is,  that  they  have 
arrived  at  a  state  of  democracy  without  having  to  endure 
a  democratic  revolution ;  and  that  they  are  bom  equal, 
instead  of  becoming  so. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

ERICANS  COMBAT   THE  EFFECTS  OP  KDIVIDDAL- 

ISM   BY   FREE   INSTITUTIONS. 

ESM,  which  ia  of  a  very  timorous  nature,  is 
lore  secare  of  continuance  than  when  it  can 
tnder ;  and  all  its  influence  is  commonly  ex- 
purpose.     No  vice  of  the  human  heart  is  so 

it  as  selfishness  :  a  despot  easily  forgives  his 
)t  loving  him,  proi'ided  they  do  not  love  e^ch 
jes  not  ask  them  to  assist  him  in  governing 
s  enough   that  they  do  not  aspire  to  govern 
.     He    stigmatizes   as   turbulent  and    unruly 
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from  self-observation.  As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  treat 
of  public  affiurs  in  public,  he  begins  to  perceive  that  he  is 
not  so  independent  of  his  feUow-men  as  he  had  at  first 
imagined,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  their  support,  he 
must  often  lend  them  his  co-operation. 

When  the  public  govern,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
feel  the  value  of  public  good-will,  or  who  does  not  endeavor 
to  court  it  by  drawing  to  himself  the  esteem  and  afiection 
of  those  amongst  whom  he  is  to  live.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sions which  congeal  and  keep  asunder  human  hearts,  are 
then  obliged  to  retire  and  hide  below  the  surface.  Pride 
must  be  dissembled ;  disdain  dares  not  break  out ;  selfish- 
ness fears  its  own  self.  Under  a  free  government,  as  most 
pubhc  ofiices  are  elective,  the  men  whose  elevated  minds 
or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circumscribed  in  private 
life  constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  people 
who  surround  them.  Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think  of 
their  feUow-men  firom  ambitious  motives ;  and  they  fi*e- 
quently  find  it,  in  a  manner,  their  interest  to  forget  them- 
selves. 

I  may  here  be  met  T)y  an  objection  derived  firom  elec- 
tioneering intrigues,  the  meanness  of  candidates,  and  the 
calumnies  of  their  opponents.  These  are  occasions  of 
enmity  which  occur  the  oftener,  the  more  frequent  elec- 
tions become.  Such  evils  are  doubtless  great,  but  they  are 
transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  attend  them  remain. 
The  desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  some  men  for  a  time 
to  violent  hostility ;  but  this  same  desire  leads  all  men  in 
the  long  run  mutually  to  support  each  other;  and,  if  it 
happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two  fiiends,  the 
electoral  system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently 
together,  who  would  otherwise  always  have  remained  un- 
known to  each  other.  Freedom  produces  private  animos- 
ities, but  despotism  gives  birth  to  general  indifference. 

The  Americans  have  combated  by  fi*ee  institutions  the 
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quality  to  keep  men  asunder,  and  they  have 

["he  legislators  of  America  did  not  suppose 
I  representation  of  the  whole  nation  would 
d  off  a  disorder  at  once  so  natural  to  the 
icratic  society,  and  so  fatal:  they  also  tboueht 
le  well  to  infuse  political  life  into  each  portion 
y,  in  order  to  multiply  to  an  infinite  extent 
if  acting  in  concert  for  all  the  members  of 
y,  and  to  make  them  constantly  feel  their 
ience  on  each  other.  The  plan  was  a  wise 
neral  affairs  of  a  country  only  engage  the 
ading  pohlicians,  who  assemble  from  time  to 
ime  places ;  and,  as  they  often  lose  sight  of 
^i-wards,  no  lasting  ties  are  established  b&- 

But  if  the  object  be  to  have  the  local  affairs 
onducted  by  the  men  who  reside  there,  the 

are  always  in  contact,  and  they  are,  in  a 
1  to  be  acquainted,  and  to  adapt  themselves 
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rounds  jou,  a  long  succession  of  little  services  rendered 
and  of  obscure  good  deeds, — a  constant  habit  of  kindness, 
and  an  established  reputation  for  disinterestedness, — will 
be  required.  Local  freedom,  then,  which  leads  a  great 
number  of  citizens  to  value  the  afiection  of  their  neighbors 
and  of  their  kindred,  perpetually  brings  men  together,  and 
forces  them  to  help  one  another,  in  spite  of  the  propensi- 
ties which  sever  them. 

In  the  United  States,  the  more  opulent  citizens  take 
great  care  not  to  stand  aloof  from  the  people ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  constantly  keep  on  easy  terms  with  the  lower 
classes :  they  listen  to  them,  they  speak  to  them  eveiy  day. 
They  know  that  the  rich  in  democracies  always  stand'ln 
need  of  the  poor ;  and  that,  in  democratic  times,  you  attach 
a  poor  man  to  you  more  by  your  manner  than  by  bene- 
fits conferred.  The  magnitude  of  such  benefits,  which  sets 
off  the  difference  of  condition,  causes  a  secret  irritation  to 
those  who  reap  advantage  fix)m  them ;  but  the  charm  of 
simplicity  of  manners  is  almost  irresistible :  affiibility  carries 
men  away,  and  even  want  of  polish  is  not  always  displeas- 
ing. This  truth  does  not  take  root  at  once  in  the  minds  of 
the  rich.  They  generally  resist  it  as  long  as  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  lasts,  and  they  do  not  acknowledge  it 
immediately  after  that  revolution  is  accomplished.  They 
are  very  ready  to  do  good  to  the  people,  but  they  still 
choose  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length ;  they  think  that  is 
sufficient,  but  they  are  mistaken.  They  might  spend  for- 
tunes thus  without  warming  the  hearts  of  the  population 
around  them;  —  that  population  does  not  ask  them  for 
the  sacrifice  of  their  money,  but  of  their  pride. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  imagination  in  the  United 
States  were  upon  the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing 
the  wealth  and  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  public.  The 
bestrinformed  inhabitants  of  each  district  constantly  use 
their  information  to  discover  new  truths  which  may  aug- 
ment the  general  prosperity ;  and,  if  they  have  made  any 
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js,  they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  the  mass 

■ices  and  weaknesses  frequently  exhibited  by 
vem  in  America  are  closely  examined,  the 
the  people  occasiona,  but  improperly  occa^ 
;.      Elected    magistrates   do   not   make   the 
nocracy  flourish ;   it  flourishes  because   the 
e  elective. 

e  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  patriotism  and 
1  every  American  displays  for  the  wel&re  of 
sens  are  wholly  insincere.     Although  private 
s  the  greater  part  of  human  actions  in  the 
,  as  well  as  elseiihere,  it  does  not  regulate 
must  say  that  I  have  often  seen  Americans 
d  i-eal  sacrifices  to  the  public  welfare  ;  and  I 
1  a  hundred  instances  in  which  they  hardly 
lend  faithful  support  to  each  other.     The  free 
lich  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  pos- 
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CHAPTER   V. 

OF  THE  USE  WmOH  THE  AMEBICANS  MAKE  OF  PUBUO  ASSO- 
CIATIONS IN  CIVIL  UFE. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  political  associations 
by  the  aid  of  which  men  endeavor  to  defend  themselyes 
against  the  despotic  action  of  a  majority,  or  against  the 
aggressions  of  regal  power.  That  subject  I  have  already 
treated.  K  each  citizen  did  not  learn,  in  proportion  as 
he  individually  becomes  more  feeble,  and  consequently 
more  incapable  of  preserving  his  freedom  single-handed, 
to  combine  with  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  it,  it  is  clear  that  tyranny  would  unavoidably 
increase  together  with  equality. 

Those  associations  only  which  are  formed  in  civil  life, 
without  reference  to  political  objects,  are  here  adverted  to* 
The  political  associations  which  exist  in  the  United  States 
are  only  a  single  feature  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  as- 
semblage of  associations  in  that  country.  Americans  of 
all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions,  constantly  form 
associations.  They  have  not  only  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations 
of  a  thousand  other  kinds,  —  religious,  moral,  serious,  fii- 
tile,  general  or  restricted^  enormous  or  diminutive.  The 
Americans  make  associations  to  give  entertainments,  to 
found  seminaries,  to  build  inns,  to  construct  churches,  to 
diffuse  books,  to  send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes ;  they 
found  in  this  manner  hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools.  If  it 
be  proposed  to  inculcate  some  truth,  or  to  foster  some  feel- 
ing, by  the  encouragement  of  a  great  example,  they  form  a 

VOL.  II.  6*  I 


..  ^.  M^v/v^AAiauus  in  iimenca 
lich  I  confess  I  had  no  previous  notion ;  and  I  have  of 
mired  the  extreme  skill  with  which  the  inhabitants 
9  United  States  sacceed  in  proposing  a  common  obj 
the  exertions  of  a  great  many  men,  and  in  induci 
3m  Yoluntarilj  to  pursue  it. 

I  have  since  travelled  over  England,  whence  the  Ame 
IS  have  taken  some  of  their  laws  and  many  of  their  ct 
18 ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  principle  of  assodatii 
3  by  no  means  so  constantly  or  adroitly  nsed  in  th 
ntry.     The  English  often  perform  great  things  singl; 
3reas  the  Americans  form  associations  for  the  smalle 
ertakings.    It  is  evident  that  the  former  people  considc 
elation  as  a  powerful  means  of  action,  but  the  lattc 
a  to  regard  it  as  the  only  means  they  have  of  acting. 
liuE,  the  most  democratic  country  on  the  face  of  th 
h  is  that  in  which  men  have,  in  our  time,  carried  to  th 
est  perfection  the  art  of  pursuing  in  common  the  ob 
of  their  conunon  desires,  and  have  applied  this  ne^ 
ice  to  the  greatest  number  of  purposes.    Is  this  th 
t  of  accident?  or  is  there  in  reality  any  necessar 
ection  between  the  principle  of  association  and  that  oi 

lity? 

istocratic  conununities  always  contain,  amongst  a  mul 

5  of  persons  who  by  themselves  are  nowprlooa  «  — ^ 
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dependent  npon  him,  or  whom  he  makes  subservient  to 
the  execution  of  his  designs. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citi- 
zens are  independent  and  feeble ;  they  can  do  hardly  any- 
thing by  themselves,  and  none  of  them  can  oblige  his  fel- 
low-men to  lend  him  their  assistance.  They  all,  therefore, 
become  powerless,  if  they  do  not  leam  voluntarily  to  help 
each  other.  If  men  living  in  democratic  countries  had  no 
right  and  no  inclination  to  associate  for  political  purposes, 
their  independence  would  be  in  great  jeopardy ;  but  they 
might  long  preserve  their  wealth  and  their  cultivation: 
whereas,  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of  forming  asso- 
ciations in  ordinary  life,  civilization  itself  would  be  endan- 
gered. A  people  amongst  whom  individuals  should  lose 
the  power  of  achieving  great  things  single-handed,  without 
acquiring  the  means  of  producing  them  by  united  exer- 
tions, would  soon  relapse  into  barbarism. 

Unhappily,  the  same  social  condition  which  renders  asso- 
ciations so  necessary  to  democratic  nations,  renders  their 
formation  more  difficult  amongst  those  nations  than  amongst 
all  other.  When  several  members  of  an  aristocracy  agree 
to  combine,  they  easily  succeed  in  doing  so:  as  each  of 
them  brings  great  strength  to  the  partnership,  the  number 
of  its  members  may  be  very  limited ;  and  when  the  mem- 
bers of  an  association  are  limited  in  number,  they  may 
easily  become  mutually  acquainted,  understand  each  other, 
and  establish  fixed  regulations.  The  same  opportunities  do 
not  occur  amongst  democratic  nations,  where  the  associated 
members  must  always  be  very  numerous  for  their  associa- 
tion to  have  any  power. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  countrymen  are  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  They  contend,  that, 
the  more  enfeebled  and  incompetent  the  citizens  become, 
the  more  able  and  active  the  government  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, in  order  that  society  at  large  may  execute  what  in- 


^j  c4i.i/ciupLeu  It ;  but  what  politica. 

IT  could  ever  carry  on  the  vast  multitude  of  lesser  un- 

ikings  which  the  American  citizens  perform  every  day, 

the  assistance  of  the  principle  of  association  ?    It  is 

to  foresee  that  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  man 

be  less  and  less  able  to  produce,  of  himself  alone,  the 

nonest  necessaries  of  life.     The  task  of  the  govern- 

)ower  will  therefore  perpetually  increase,  and  its  very 

s  will  extend  it  every  day.     The  more  it  stands  in  the 

of  associations,  the  more  will  individuals,  losing  the 

1  of  combining  together,  require  its  assistance :  these 

luses  and  effects  which  unceasingly  create  each  other. 

the  administration  of  the  country  ultimately  assume 

lanagement  of  all  the  manu&ctures  which  no  single 

I  is  able  to  carry  on  ?    And  if  a  time  at  length  ar- 

^hen,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of 

I  property,  the  soil  is  split  into  an  infinite  number  of 

s,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  companies  of  hus- 

len,  will  it  be  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  govern- 

ihould  leave  the  helm  of  state  to  follow  the  plough  ? 

lorals  and  the  intelligence  of  a  democratic  people 

be  as  much  endangered  as  its  business  and  manu&c- 

f  the  government  ever  wholly  usurped  the  place  of 

companies. 

ings  and  opinions  are  recruited,  the  hftnrf  lo  ^^^^ ^ 
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a  new  opinion,  or  conceive  a  new  sentiment,  they  give  it  a 
station,  as  it  were,  beside  themselves,  upon  the  loflty  plat- 
form where  they  stand ;  and  opinions  or  sentiments  so  con- 
spicuoos  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  easily  introduced 
into  the  minds  or  hearts  of  all  around.  In  democratic 
countries,  the  governing  power  alone  is  naturally  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  in  this  manner ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its 
action  is  always  inadequate,  and  often  dangerous.  A  gov- 
ernment can  no  more  be  competent  to  keep  alive  and  to 
renew  the  drcidation  of  opinions  and  feelings  amongst  a 
great  people,  than  to  manage  all  the  speculations  of  pro- 
ductive industry.  No  sooner  does  a  government  attempt 
to  go  beyond  its  political  sphere,  and  to  enter  upon  this 
new  track,  than  it  exercises,  even  unintentionally,  an  insup- 
portable tyranny ;  for  a  government  can  only  dictate  strict 
rules,  the  opinions  which  it  fiivors  are  rigidly  enforced,  and 
it  is  never  easy  to  discriminate  between  its  advice  and  its 
commands.  Worse  still  will  be  the  case,  if  the  government 
really  believes  itself  interested  in  preventing  all  circulation 
of  ideas ;  it  will  then  stand  motionless  and  oppressed  by 
the  heaviness  of  voluntary  torpor.  Governments,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  the  only  active  powers:  associations 
ought,  in  democratic  nations,  to  stand  in  lieu  of  those 
powerful  private  individuals  whom  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions has  swept  away. 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  taken  up  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which  they 
wish  to  promote  in  the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual 
assistance ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  each  other  out, 
they  combine.  From  that  moment  they  are  no  longer  iso- 
lated men,  but  a  power  seen  from  afar,  whose  actions  serve 
for  an  example,  and  whose  language  is  listened  to.  The 
first  time  I  heard  in  the  United  States  that  a  hundred 
thousand  men  had  bound  themselves  publicly  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  joke 


imiius  ro  patronize  temperance.  They  acted  just  in 
ame  way  as  a  man  of  high  rank  who  should  dress  very 
ly,  in  order  to  inspire  the  humbler  orders  with  a  con- 
t  of  luxury.  It  is  probable  that,  if  these  hundred 
and  men  had  Hved  in  France,  each  of  them  would 
T  have  memoriali2sed  the  government  to  watch  the 
I  houses  all  over  the  kingdom. 

thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  deserving  of  our  atten- 

han  the  intellectual  and  moral  associations  of  America. 

political  and  industrial  associations  of  that  country 

us  forcibly;  but  the  others  elude  our  observation, 

we  discover  them,  we  understand  them  imperfectly, 

le  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

it,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are  as  neces- 

>  the  American  people  as  the  former,  and  perhaps 

o.    In  democratic  countries,  the  science  of  associa- 

the  mother  of  science ;  the  progress  of  all  the  rest 

Is  upon  the  progress  it  has  made. 

mgst  the  laws  which  rule  human  societies,  there  is 

hich  seems  to  be  more  precise  and  clear  than  all 

If  men  are  to  remain  civilized,  or  to  become  so, 

of  associating  together  must  grow  and  improve  in 

le  ratio  in  which  the  equality  of  conditions  is  in- 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

OF  THE  BELATION   BETWEEN  PUBUO  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THE 

NEWSPAPEBS. 

WHEN  men  are  no  longer  united  amongst  themselyeB 
by  firm  and  lasUng  ties,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  any  great  number  of  them,  unless  you 
can  persuade  every  man  whose  help  you  require  that  his 
private  interest  obliges  him  voluntarily  to  unite  his  exer- 
tions to  the  exertions  of  all  the  others.  This  can  be  habit- 
ually and  conveniently  effected  only  by  means  of  a  news- 
paper :  nothing  but  a  newspaper  can  drop  the  same  thought 
into  a  thoosand  minds  at  the  same  moment*  A  newspaper 
is  an  adviser  who  does  not  require  to  be  sought,  but  who 
comes  of  his  own  accord,  and  talks  to  you  briefly  every 
day  of  the  common  weal,  without  distracting  you  firom 
your  private  affairs. 

Newspapers  therefore  become  more  necessary  in  propor- 
tion as  men  become  more  equal,  and  individualism  more  to 
be  feared.  To  suppose  that  they  only  serve  to  protect  free- 
dom would  be  to  diminish  their  importance :  they  maintain 
civilization.  I  shall  not  deny  that,  in  democratic  countries, 
newspapers  frequently  lead  the  citizens  to  launch  together 
into  very  ill-digested  schemes ;  but  if  there  were  no  news- 
papers, there  would  be  no  common  activity.  The  evfl 
which  they  produce  is  therefore  much  less  than  that  which 
they  cure. 

The  effect  of  a  newspaper  is  not  only  to  suggest  the 
same  purpose  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  to  frimish 
means  for  executing  in  common  the  designs  which  they 


,  viuuiiixies,  mat  a  great  number  of  men  who  wish  or 

want  to   combine  cannot  accomplish  it,  becaose,  as 

are  very  insignificant  and  lost  amidst  the  crowd,  they 

)t  see,  and  know  not  where  to  find,  one  another.    A 

paper  then  takes  np  the  notion  or  the  feeling  which 

ccnrred  simultaneously,  but  singly,  to  each  dl  them. 

re  then  iounediately  guided  towards  this  beacon ;  and 

wandering  minds,  which  had  long  songht  each  other 

rkness,  at  length  meet  and  unite.     The  newspaper 

bt  them  together,  and  the  newspaper  is  still  necessary 

p  them  united. 

»rder  that  an  association  amongst  a  democratic  people 
have  any  power,  it  must  be  a  numerous  body.  The 
s  of  whom  it  is  composed  are  therefore  scattered  over 
extent,  and  each  of  them  is  detained  in  the  place  of 
oaicile  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income,  or  by  the 
inremitting  exertions  by  which  he  earns  it.  Means 
len  be  found  to  converse  every  day  without  seeing 
ther,  and  to  take  steps  in  coounon  without  having 
Thus,  hardly  any  democratic  association  can  do 
t  newspapers. 

«  is,  consequently,  a  necessary  connection  between 
issociations  and  newsnanpru  •  »iow*rr^«- "• 
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This  connection  between  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
that  of  associations  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  a  further 
connection  between  the  state  of  the  periodical  press  and 
the  form  of  the  administration  in  a  country,  and  shows 
tbat  the  niimber  of  newspapers  mT>st  dimird^  or  increase 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  in  proportion  as  its  adminis- 
tration is  more  or  less  centralized.  For,  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations,  the  exercise  of  local  powers  cannot  be  in- 
trusted to  the  principal  members  of  the  community,  as  in 
aristocracies.  Those  powers  must  either  be  abolished,  or 
\  placed  in  the  hands  of  very  large  numbers  of  men,  who 

then  in  fact  constitute  an  association  permanently  estab- 
lished  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  s^!^  the  affidrs 
of  a  certain  extent  of  territory ;  and  they  require  a  journal, 
to  bring  to  them  every  day,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  mi- 
nor  concerns,  some  intelligence  of  the  state  of  their  public 
weal.  The  more  numerous  local  powers  are,  the  greater 
is  the  number  of  men  in  whom  they  are  vested  by  law ; 
and  as  this  want  is  hourly  felt,  the  more  profusely  do  news- 
papers abound. 

The  extraordinary  subdivision  of  administrative  power 
has  much  more  to  do  with  the  enormous  number  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  than  the  great  political  freedom  of  the 
country  and  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  press.  If  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Union  had  the  suffirage,  —  but  a  suffirage 
which  should  extend  only  to  the  choice  of  their  legislators 
in  Congress, — they  would  require  but  few  newspapers, 
because  they  would  have  to  act  together  only  on  very  im- 
portant, but  very  rare,  occasions.  But  within  the  great 
national  association,  lesser  associations  have  been  estab- 
lished by  law  in  every  county,  every  city,  and  indeed  in 
every  village,  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration. 
The  laws  of  the  country  thus  compel  every  American  to 
co-operate  every  day  of  his  life  with  some  of  his  feflow- 
dtizens  for  a  common  purpose,  and  each  one  of  them 


/ 


L^  Luan  another  people  governed  by  a  centralized  adm 
ration  and  an  elective  legislature.  What  best  expla 
me  the  enormous  circulation  of  the  daily  press  in  1 
lited  States  is,  that,  amongst  the  Americans,  I  find  t 
nost  national  fireedom  combined  with  local  fireedom 
uy  kind. 

Fhere  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  France  and  Englan 
t  the  circulation  of  newspapers  would  be  indefinite 
reased  by  removing  the  taxes  which  have  been  la 
n  the  press.    This  is  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  < 
effects  of  such  a  reform.     Newspapers  increase  i 
ibers,  not  according  to  their  cheapness,  but  accordin 
lie  more  or  less  firequent  want  which  a  great  number  o 
I  may  feel  for  intercommunication  and  combination. 
1  like  manner,  I  should  attribute  the  increasing  infln 
)  of  the  daily  press  to  causes  more  general  tlum  thos 
9^hich  it  is  commonly  explained.     A  newspaper  cai 
subsist  on  the  condition  of  publishing  sentiments  o 
2iples  common  to  a  large  number  of  men.    A  newa 
r,  therefore,  always  represents  an  association  which  i 
>osed  of  its  habitual  readers.     This  association  may  b 
1  or  less  defined,  more  or  less  restricted,  more  or  les 
3rou8 ;  but  the  fiw**  ♦^•^  ♦^'^  ~ 
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This  leads  me  to  a  last  reflection,  witli  which  I  shall  con- 
dude  this  chapter.  The  more  equal  the  conditions  of  men 
become,  and  the  less  strong  men  individuallj  are,  the  more 
easilj  do  thej  give  way  to  the  current  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  more  difficult  is  it  for  them  to  adhere  bj  themselves  to 
an  opinion  which  the  multitude  discard.  A  newspaper 
represents  an  association ;  it  may  be  said  to  address  each 
of  its  readers  in  the  name  of  all  the  others,  and  to  exert 
its  influence  over  them  in  proportion  to  their  individual 
weakness.  The  power  of  the  newspaper  press  must  there- 
fore increase  as  the  social  conditions  of  men  become  more 
equal. 


RELATION  OF  ClYIL  TO  POUTICAL  ASSOCIATIONa 

rHERE  18  only  one  country  on  the  face  of  the  ea 
where  the  citizens  enjoj  unlimited  freedom  of  ae 
ilion  for  political  purposes.  This  same  country  is 
ly  one  in  the  world  where  the  continual  exercise  of  1 
;ht  of  association  has  been  introduced  into  civil  life,  a 
lere  all  the  advantages  which  civilization  can  confer  i 
)cured  by  means  of  it. 

[n  all  the  countries  where  political  associations  are  pi 

ited,  civil  associations  are  rare.     It  is  hardly  probal 

t  this  is  the  result  of  accident ;  but  the  inference  shou 

ler  be,  that  there  is  a  natural,  and  perhaps  a  necessar 

nection  between  these  two  kinds  of  associations. 

Certain  men  happen  to  have  a  common  interest  in  son 

cem ;  either  a  commercial  undertaking  is  to  be  mai 

i,  or  some  speculation  in  manu&ctures  to  be  tried :  the 

it,  they  combine,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  becon 

Iliar  with  the  principle  of  association.     The  greater  tl 

tiplidty  of  smaU  a£Bdrs,  the  more  do  men,  even  wit! 

knowing  it,  acquire  fecility  in  prosecuting  great  unde 
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the  wish  to  coalesce,  present  themselyes  eveiy  day  to  the 
minds  of  the  whole  communitr :  whatever  natoral  repug- 
nance may  restrain  men  from  acting  in  concert.  th^Jl 
always  be  ready  to  combine  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  Thug 
political  life  makes  the  love  and  practice  of  association 
more  general ;  it  imparts  a  desire  of  union,  and  teaches 
the  means  of  combination  to  numbers  of  men  who  other- 
wise would  have  always  lived  apart. 

Politics  not  only  give  birth  to  numerous  associations,  but 
to  associations  of  great  extent.  In  civil  life,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  one  interest  draws  a  very  large  number  of 
men  to  act  in  concert ;  much  skill  is  required  to  bring  such 
an  interest  into  existence:  but  in  politics,  opportunities 
present  themselves  every  day.  Now  it  is  solely  in  great 
associations  that  the  general  value  of  tlie  principle  of  asso- 
ciation is  displayed.  Citizens  who  are  individually  power- 
less do  not  very  clearly  anticipate  the  strength  which  they 
may  acquire  by  uniting  together;  it  must  be  shown  to 
them  in  order  to  be  understood.  Hence  it  is  often  easier 
to  collect  a  multitude  for  a  public  purpose  than  a  few  per- 
sons ;  a  thousand  citizens  do  not  see  what  interest  they 
have  in  combining  together ;  ten  thousand  will  be  perfectly 
aware  of  it.  In  politics,  men  combine  for  great  under- 
takings ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion in  important  afiairs  practically  teaches  them  that  it  is 
their  interest  to  help  each  other  in  those  of  less  moment. 
A  political  association  draws  a  number  of  individuals  at  the 
same  time  out  of  their  own  circle ;  however  they  may  be 
natui*ally  kept  asunder  by  age,  mind,  and  fortune,  it  places 
them  nearer  together,  and  brings  them  into  contact.  Once 
met,  they  can  always  meet  again. 

Men  can  embark  in  few  civil  partnerships  without  risk- 
ing a  portion  of  their  possessions ;  this  is  the  case  with  all 
manufacturing  and  trading  companies.  When  men  are  as 
yet  but  little  versed  in  the  art  of  association,  and  are  unac- 


— .—       »%•• 


Aiic^  are,  However,  less  reluctai 
oin  political  associations,  which  appear  to  them  to  be  i; 
ut  danger,  because  thej  adventure  no  money  in  tl 
(ut  they  cannot  belong  to  these  associations  for  any  lei 
f  time,  without  finding  out  how  order  is  mainta 
mongst  a  large  number  of  men,  and  bj  what  contrivt 
iej  are  made  to  advance,  harmoniouslj  and  methodici 
>  the  same  olgect.    Thus  thej  learn  to  surrender  tl 
wn  win  to  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  to  make  their  own 
tions  subordinate  to  the  common  impulse, — things  wh 
is  not  less  necessary  to  know  in  civil  than  in  politi 
sociations.    Political  associations  may  therefore  be  c< 
lered  as  large  free  schools,  where  all  the  members  of  1 
oununity  go  to  learn  the  general  theory  of  association. 
But  even  if  political  association  did  not  directly  contr. 
)  to  the  progress  of  civil  association,  to  destroy  the  fc 
r  would  be  to  impair  the  latter.    When  citizens  can  on 
et  in  public  for  certain  purposes,  they  regard  such  met 
s  as  a  strange  proceeding  of  rare  occurrence,  and  th 
i\j  think  at  all  about  it.    When  they  are  allowed 
)t  fi:'eely  for  all  purposes,  they  ultimately  look  up 
lie  association  as  the  universal,  or  in  a  manner  the  so 
US  which  men  can  employ  to  accomplish  the  difiere 
Doses  they  may  have  in  view.    Every  new  want  i 
tly  revives  the  notion      "^^^  --^     /» 
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current,  which  tends  to  cause  anj  association  whatsoever 
to  be  regarded  as  a  bold,  and  almost  an  illicit  enterprise.* 

It  is  therefore  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of 
association,  when  it  is  repressed  on  some  one  point,  will 
nevertheless  display  the  same  vigor  on  all  others ;  and  that, 
if  men  be  allowed  to  prosecute  certain  undertakings  in 
common,  that  is  quite  enough  for  them  eagerly  to  set  about 
them.  When  the  members  of  a  community  are  allowed 
and  accustomed  to  combine  for  all  purposes,  they  will  com- 
bine as  readily  for  the  lesser  as  for  the  more  important 
ones ;  but  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  combine  for  small 
affidrs,  they  will  be  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  efiect  it. 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  will  leave  them  entirely  free  to  prose- 
cute their  business  on  joint-stock  account:  they  will  hardly 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rights  you  have  granted  to 
them ;  and,  after  having  exhausted  your  strength  in  vain 
efforts  to  put  down  prohibited  associations,  you  will  be 
surprised  that  you  cannot  persuade  men  to  form  the  asso- 
ciations you  encourage. 

*  Thia  IB  more  especially  trae  when  the  execatlye  government  has  a  dis- 
cretionary power  of  allowing  or  prohibiting  associations.  When  certain 
associations  are  simply  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  courts  of  jasdce  have  to 
ponish  infringements  of  that  law,  the  evil  is  fiu:  less  considerable.  Then, 
every  citizen  knows  beforehand  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  to  expect  He 
jndges  himself  before  he  is  judged  by  the  law,  and,  abstaining  from  prohib- 
ited associations,  he  embarks  in  those  which  are  legally  sanctioned.  It  is  by 
these  restrictions  that  all  free  nations  have  always  admitted  that  the  right  of 
association  might  be  limited.  But  if  the  legislature  should  invest  a  man 
with  a  power  of  ascertaining  beforehand  which  associations  are  dangerous 
and  which  are  useful,  and  should  aathorijEe  him  to  destroy  all  associations 
in  the  bud,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  formed,  as  nobody  would  be  able  to 
foresee  in  what  cases  associations  might  be  established,  and  in  what  cases 
they  would  be  put  down,  the  spirit  of  association  would  be  entirely  para- 
lyzed. The  former  of  these  laws  would  only  assail  certain  associations ; 
the  latter  would  i^^ply  to  society  itself,  and  inflict  an  ii^ury  upon  it.  I  can 
oonoeive  that  a  regular  government  may  have  recourse  to  the  former,  but  I 
do  not  concede  that  any  government  has  the  right  of  enacting  the  latter. 


li^vA,  uiibKiiiuiiy  managed,  that  they  will  never  fon 
vast  designs,  or  that  they  will  fail  in  the  executio: 
hem. 

his  naturally  leads  me  to  think  that  freedom  of  asso 
on  in  political  matters  is  not  so  dangerous  to  puhlit 
][aillity  as  is  supposed ;  and  that  possibly,  after  havinj 
ted  society  for  some  time,  it  may  strengthen  the  state 
e  end.    In  democratic  countries,  political  associationc 
10  to  speak,  the  only  powerful  persons  who  aspire  to 
lie  state.    Accordingly,  the  governments  of  our  time 
apon  associations  of  this  kind  just  as  sovereigns  in  the 
le  Ages  regarded  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown :  thqr 
tain  a  sort  of  instinctive  abhorrence  of  them,  and 
It  them  on  all  occasions.     They  bear,  on  the  con- 
a  natural  good-will  to  civil  associations,  because  tiiqr 
Y  discover  tiiat,  instead  of  directing  the  minds  of  the 
unity  to  public  af&irs,  tiiese  institutions  serve  to 
tiiem  from  such  reflections ;  and  that,  by  eneairinir 
xiore  and  more  in  the  pursuit  of  objecte  ihichS^ 
attained  without  public  tranquillity,  tiiey  deter  tiiem 
"evolutions.     But  these  governments  do  not  attend 
fact,  that  political  associations  tend  amazingly  to 
ly  and  facilitate  tho»A  ^f  o  ^x^^  -^ — 
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constantly  fidl  into  the  abuse  of  freedom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  jou  survey  the  infinite  number  of  trading  companies 
which  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  perceive 
that  the  Americans  are  on  every  side  unceasingly  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  important  and  difficult  plans,  which  the 
slightest  revolution  would  throw  into  confusion,  you  will 
readily  comprehend  why  people  so  well  employed  are  by 
no  means  tempted  to  perturb  the  state,  nor  to  destroy  that 
public  tranquillity  by  which  they  all  profit* 

Is  it  enough  to  observe  these  things  separately,  or  should 
we  not  discover  the  hidden  tie  which  connects  them  ?  In 
their  political  associations,  the  Americans,  of  all  conditions, 
minds,  and  ages,  daily  acquire  a  general  taste  for  associa- 
tion, and  grow  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it.  There  they 
meet  together  in  large  numbers,  —  they  converse,  they 
listen  to  each  other,  and  they  are  mutually  stimulated  to 
all  sorts  of  undertakings.  They  afterwards  transfer  to  civil 
life  the  notions  they  have  thus  acquired,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  a  thousand  purposes.  Thus  it  is  by  the  en- 
joyment of  a  dangerous  freedom  that-  the  Americans  leam 
the  art  of  rendering  the  dangers  of  freedom  less  formidable. 

If  a  certain  moment  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  be  se- 
lected, it  is  easy  to  prove  that  political  associations  perturb 
the  state  and  paralyze  productive  industry ;  but  take  the 
whole  life  of  a  people,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  easy  to  de- 
monstrate, that  freedom  of  association  in  political  matters  is 
favorable  to  the  prosperity,  and  even  to  the  tranquillity,  of 
the  community. 

I  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  work :  *^  The  unrestrained 
liberty  of  political  association  cannot  be  entirely  assimilated 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the  same  time 
less  necessary  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A  na- 
tion may  confine  it  within  certain  limits,  without  ceasing 
to  be  mistress  of  itself ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  obliged 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  its  own  authority."    And, 

VOL.  II.  7  J 


'^^s^  ^^  ^^'       itas,  I  do  not  think  tl 

lation  is  always  at  liberty  to  invest  its  citizens  with 
olute  right  of  association  for  political  purposes ;  and 
ibt  whether,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  it  be  wise 
no  limits  to  freedom  of  association. 
^  certain  nation,  it  is  said,  could  not  maintain  tranqui 
in  the  community,  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  c 
blish  a  lasting  government,  if  the  right  of  assodatio: 
e  not  confined  within  narrow  limits.    These  blessing 
doubtless  invaluable ;  and  I  can  imagine  that,  to  ao 
B  or  to  preserve  them,  a  nation  may  impose  upon  itself 
re  temporary  restrictions :  but  still  it  is  well  that  the 
n  should  know  at  what  price  these  blessings  are  pur- 
m1.    I  can  understand  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut 
man's  arm  in  order  to  save  his  life ;  but  it  would  be 
ilous  to  assert  that  he  will  be  as  dexterous  as  he  was 
3  he  lost  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  THE  AMEBICANS  COMBAT   IMDIVIDnALISH   BT  THE  PBIM- 
CIPLE  OF  INTEBEST  BI6HTLT  UNDEBSTOOD. 

WHEN  the  world  was  managed  by  a  few  rich  and 
powerful  individuals,  these  persons  loved  to  enter- 
tain a  lofty  idea  of  the  duties  of  man.  They  were  fond  of 
professing  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  forget  one's  self,  and 
that  good  should  be  done  without  hope  of  reward,  as  it  is 
by  the  Deity  himself.  Such  were  the  standard  opinions  of 
that  time  in  morals. 

I  doubt  whether  men  were  more  virtuous  in  aristocratic 
ages  than  in  others ;  but  they  were  incessantly  talking  of 
the  beauties  of  virtue,  and  its  utility  was  only  studied  in 
secret.  But  since  the  imagination  takes  less  lofly  flights, 
and  every  man's  thoughts  are  centred  in  himself,  moralists 
are  alarmed  by  this  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  and  they  no  longer 
venture  to  present  it  to  the  human  mind.  They  therefore 
content  themselves  with  inquiring,  whether  the  personal 
advantage  of  each  member  of  the  community  does  not  con- 
sist in  working  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  when  they  have 
hit  upon  some  point  on  which  private  interest  and  public 
interest  meet  and  amalgamate,  they  are  eager  to  bring  it 
into  notice.  Observations  of  this  kind  are  gradually  multi- 
plied :  what  was  only  a  single  remark  becomes  a  general 
principle ;  and  it  is  held  as  a  truth,  that  man  serves  him- 
self in  serving  his  fellow-creatures,  and  that  his  private  in- 
terest is  to  do  good. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  by 
what  means  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  almost 
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cij  uay.     Ihe  American  moralists  do  not  profess 
en  ought  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  fellow-creati 
caiue  it  is  noble  to  make  such  sacrifices ;  but  they  bol 
rer  that  such  sacrifices  are  as  necessaiy  to  him  who 
>ses  them  upon  himself^  as  to  him  for  whose  sake  they 
ade. 

They  have  found  out  that,  in  thdr  country  and  their  a 
m  is  brought  home  to  himself  by  an  irresistible  fon 
d,  losing  all  hope  of  stopping  that  force,  they  turn 
sir  thoughts  to  the  direction  of  it.     They  therefore 
\  deny  that  every  man  may  follow  his  own  interest ;  b 
y  endeavor  to  prove  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  mi 
be  virtuous.    I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  reasons  th< 
ge,  which  would  divert  me  from  my  subject :  suffice 
lay,  that  they  have  convinced  their  fellow-countrymen, 
ifontaigne  said  long  ago,  ^^Were  I  not  to  follow  tl 
ight  road  for  its  straightness,  I  should  follow  it  for  ha^ 
found  by  experience  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  common] 
happiest  and  most  useful  track/'     The  doctrine  of  ii 
3t  rightly  understood  is  not  then  new,  but  amongst  tl 
sricans  of  our  time  it  finds  universal  acceptance :  it  hi 
me  popular  there ;  you  may  trace  it  at  the  bottom  ( 
leir  actions,  you  will  remark  it  in  all  they  say.    It 
len  asserted  by  the  poor  man  as  by  the  rich.     In  Ei 
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est  rightlj  understood ;  thej  show  with  complacency  how 
an  enlightened  regard  for  themselves  constantly  prompts 
them  to  assist  each  other,  and  inclines  them  willingly  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  time  and  property  to  the  welfiire 
of  the  state.  In  this  respect,  I  think  they  frequently  fiul 
to  do  themselves  justice ;  for,  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  people  are  sometimes  seen  to  give  way  to 
those  disinterested  and  spontaneous  impulses  which  are 
natural  to  man :  but  the  Americans  seldom  allow  that  they 
yield  to  emotions  of  this  kind ;  they  are  more  anxious  to 
do  honor  to  their  philosophy  than  to  themselves. 

I  might  here  pause,  without  attempting  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment on  what  1  have  described.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  subject,  would  be  my  excuse,  but  I  shall  not  avail 
myself  of  it ;  and  I  had  rather  that  my  readers,  clearly 
perceiving  my  object,  should  refuse  to  follow  me,  than  that 
I  should  leave  them  in  suspense. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  a  lofty 
one,  but  it  is  clear  and  sure.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty 
objects,  but  it  attains  without  excessive  exertion  all  those  at 
which  it  aims.  As  it  lies  within  the  reach  of  all  capacities, 
every  one  can  without  difficulty  apprehend  and  retain  it. 
By  its  admirable  conformity  to  human  weaknesses,  it  easily 
obtains  great  dominion  ;  nor  is  that  dominion  precarious, 
since  the  principle  checks  one  personal  interest  by  another, 
and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very  same  instrument 
which  excites  them. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  produces  no 
great  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts 
of  self-denial.  By  itself,  it  cannot  suffice  to  make  a  man 
virtuous ;  but  it  disciplines  a  number  of  persons  in  habits 
of  regularity,  temperance,  moderation,  foresight,  selfK^om- 
mand ;  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  men  straight  to  virtue  by 
the  will,  it  gradually  draws  them  in  that  direction  by  their 
habits.    If  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  were 
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uui  a  great  numb 
other  men,  who  were  faUing  far  below  it,  are  caugh 
restrained  by  it.  Observe  some  few  individuals,  the 
lowered  bj  it ;  survey  mankind,  they  are  raised. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  inl 
rightly  understood  appears  to  me  the  best  suited  o 
philosophical  theories  to  the  wants  of  the  men  of 
time,  and  that  I  regard  it  as  their  chief  remaining  seci 
Against  themselves.    Towards  it,  therefore,  the  mind 
the  moralists  of  our  age  should  turn ;   even  should  i 
judge  it  to  be  incomplete,  it  must  nevertheless  be  ado] 
IS  necessary. 

I  do  not  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  more  i 

ihness  amongst  us  than  in  America ;  the  only  difierena 

bat  there  it  is  enlightened,  here  it  is  not.    Every  Am 

an  will  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  private  interests  to  j 

urve  the  rest;  we  would  fain  preserve  the  whole,  i 

Centimes  the  whole  is  lost.     Everybody  I  see  about 

tems  bent  on  teaching  his  contemporaries,  by  precept  i 

cample,  that  what  is  useful  is  never  wrong.    Will  nob 

idertake  to  make  them  understand  how  what  is  right  x 

useful? 

No  power  upon  earth  can  prevent  the  increasing  equa 
conditions  firom  inclining  the  human  mind  to  seek 
lat  is  useful,  or  from  leading  everv  mo*T»v^ 
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difficnit  to  foresee  to  what  pitch  of  stupid  excesses  their 
selfishness  may  lead  them;  and  no  one  can  foretell  into 
what  disgrace  and  wretchedness  they  wonld  plunge  them- 
selves,  lest  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  something  of  their 
own  well-being  to  the  prosperity  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  interest,  as  it  is  pro- 
fessed in  America,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  self^vident ;  but  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if 
they  are  but  educated,  cannot  fidl  to  see  them.  Educate, 
then,  at  any  rate ;  for  the  age  of  implicit  self-sacrifice  and 
instinctive  virtues  is  already  flitting  far  away  firom  us,  and 
the  time  is  &st  approaching  when  fi:eedom,  public  peace, 
and  social  order  itself  will  not  be  able  to  exist  without 
education. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THAT   THE   AMERICANS    APPLY   THE    PRINCIPLE    OF  I 
BIGHTLT  UNDEBSTOOD  TO  BEUGIOUS  MATTEBS 

IF  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  ha 
ing  bat  the  present  world  in  view,  it  would  I 
insufficient,  for  there  are  many  sacrifices  which  ca 
find  their  recompense  in  another ;  and  whatever  in{ 
maj  be  put  forth  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  virtue, 
never  be  an  easy  task  to  make  that  man  live  aright  w 
no  thought  of  dying. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  ] 
pie  of  interest  rightly  understood  can  be  easily  reco 
with  religious  belief.  The  philosophers  who  inculca. 
system  of  morals  tell  men  thkt,  to  be  happy  in  thi 
they  must  watch  their  own  passions,  and  steadily  c 
their  excess ;  that  lasting  happiness  can  be  secured  oi 
renouncing  a  thousand  transient  gratifications;  and 
man  must  perpetually  triumph  over  himself  in  on 
secure  his  own  advantage.  The  founders  of  almc 
religions  have  held  the  same  language.  The  track 
point  out  to  man  is  the  same,  only  the  goal  is  more  re 

nstead  of  placing  in  this  world  the  reward  of  the  sac 

hey  impose,  thev  tmn^nrk*^  :*  *- 
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ings  of  a  fbtare  state.  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  de- 
ceive themselves  :  I  respect  them  too  much  to  believe 
them. 

Christianity,  indeed,  teaches  that  a  man  must  prefer  his 
neighbor  to  himself,  in  order  to  gain  eternal  life;  but  Chris- 
tianity also  teaches  that  men  ought  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
creatures  for  the  love  of  God.  A  sublime  expression! 
Man  searches  by  his  intellect  into  the  Divine  conception, 
and  sees  that  order  is  the  purpose  of  God ;  he  freely  gives 
his  own  efforts  to  aid  in  prosecuting  this  great  design,  and, 
whilst  he  sacrifices  his  personal  interests  to  this  consum- 
mate order  of  all  created  things,  expects  no  other  recom- 
pense than  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of  relig- 
ious men :  but  I  believe  that  interest  is  the  principal  means 
which  religions  themselves  employ  to  govern  men,  and  I 
do  not  question  that  in  this  way  they  strike  the  multitude 
and  become  popular.  Jl  do  not  see  clearly  why  the  princi- 
ple of  interest  rightly  understood  should  undesmine  the 
reli^ous  opinions  of  men ;  it  seems  to  me  more  easy  to 
show  why  it  should  strengthen  them.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that,  in  order  to  attain  happiness  in  this  world,  a  man 
combats  his  instincts  on  all  occasions,  and  deliberately  cal- 
culates every  action  of  his  life ;  that,  instead  of  yielding 
blindly  to  the  impetuosity  of  first  desires,  he  has  learned 
the  art  of  resisting  them,  and  that  he  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  saciifice  without  an  effort  the  pleasure  of  a  moment 
to  the  lasting  interest  of  his  whole  life.  If  such  a  man 
believes  in  the  religion  which  he  professes,  it  will  cost  him 
but  little  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  it  may  impose. 
Reason  herself  counsels  him  to  obey,  and  habit  has  pre- 
pared him  to  endure  these  limitations.  If  he  should  have 
conceived  any  doubts  as  to  the  object  of  his  hopes,  still  he 
will  not  easily  allow  himself  to  be  stopped  by  them ;  and 

he  will  decide  that  it  is  wise  to  risk  some  of  the  advantages 

7* 
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■'Id,  in  order  to  preserve  his  rights  to  the  great 

J  promised  him  iu  another.     "  To  be  mistaken 

;  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true,"  says  Pas- 

a  great  loss  to  any  one ;  bat  how  dreadfbl  to  be 

1  believing  it  to  be  felse !  " 

liericana  do  not  affect  a  brutal  indifference  to  a 

;  they  affect  no  puerile  pride  in  despising  perils 

/  hope  to  escape  &om.     They  therefore  profess 

lion  without  shame  and  without  weakness ;  but 

ftrally  is,  even  in  their  zeal,  something  so  inde- 

Luquil,  methodical,  and  deliberate,  that  it  would 

I  the  head,  far  more  than  the  heart,  brought  them 

of  the  altar. 

lericans  not  only  follow  their  religion  from  inter- 

,'  often  place  in  this  world  the  interest  wliich 

I  follow  it.      In  the  Middle  Ages,   the  clergy 

;  but  a  future  state ;  they  hardly  cared  to 

icere  Christian  may  be  a  happy  man  here 

a  American  preachers  are  conataptlv  refer- 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OF  THE  TASTE  FOB  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING  IN  AMEBICA. 

IN  America,  the  passion  for  physical  well-being  is  not 
always  exclusive,  but  it  is  general ;  and  if  all  do  not 
feel  it  in  the  same  manner,  yet  it  is  felt  by  all.  Carefnlly 
to  satisfy  even  the  least  wants  of  the  body,  and  to  provide 
the  little  conveniences  of  life,  is  uppermost  in  every  mind. 
Something  of  an  analogous  character  is  more  and  more 
apparent  in  Europe.  Amongst  the  causes  which  produce 
these  similar  consequences  in  both  hemispheres,  several  are 
so  connected  with  my  subject  as  to  deserve  notice. 

When  riches  are  hereditarily  fixed  in  fiunilies,  a  great 
number  of  men  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without  feeling 
an  exclusive  taste  for  those  comforts.  The  heart  of  man  is 
not  so  much  caught  by  the  undisturbed  possession  of  any- 
thing valuable,  as  by  the  desire,  as  yet  imperfectiy  satisfied, 
of  possessing  it,  and  by  the  incessant  dread  of  losing  it. 
In  aristocratic  communities,  the  wealthy,  never  having  ex- 
perienced a  condition  different  from  their  own,  entertain 
no  fear  of  changing  it ;  the  existence  of  such  conditions 
hardly  occurs  to  them.  The  comforts  of  life  are  not  to 
them  the  end  of  hfe,  but  simply  a  way  of  living ;  they 
regard  them  as  existence  itself,  —  enjoyed,  but  scarcely 
thought  of.  As  the  natural  and  instinctive  taste  which  all 
men  feel  for  being  well  off  is  thus  satisfied  without  trouble 
and  witiiout  apprehension,  their  faculties  are  turned  else- 
where,  and  applied  to  more  arduous  and  lofty  undertakings, 
which  excite  and  engross  their  minds. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  very  midst  of  physical  grati- 
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he  members  of  an  aristocracy  often   display  a 
mtempt  of  these  very  enjoyments,  and  exliibit 
jwers  of  endurance  under  the  privation  of  them. 
volutions  which  have  ever  slmken  or  destroyed 
■.s  have   shown  how  easily  men  accustomed  to 
:  laxuries  can  do  without  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
en  who  have  toiled  to  acquire  a  competency  can 

after  they  have  lost  it. 

n  my  observation  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
lid  analogous  effects  produced  by  opposite  causes. 
1  nation  where  aristocracy  predominates  in  so- 
keeps  it  stationary,  the  people  in  the  end  get  as 
storaed  to  poverty  as  the  rich  to  their  opulence. 

bestow  no  anxiety  on  their  physical  comforts, 
}y  enjoy  them  without  an  effort ;  the  former  do 
of  things  which   they  despair  of  obtaining,  and 
r  hardly  know  enough  of  to  desire  them.     In 
is  of  this  kind,  the  imagination  of  the  poor  ia 
.eek  anolher  world ;  the  miseries  of  real  life  en- 
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who  are  stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of 
their  birth  or  the  mediocrity  of  their  fortune,  I  could  dis- 
cover none  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  their  condition 
than  this  love  of  physical  prosperity.  The  passion  for  phys- 
ical comforts  is  essentially  a  passion  of  the  middle  classes : 
with  those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  with  them  it  pre- 
ponderates. From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  and  descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I  never  met  in  America  with,  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not 
to  cast  a  glance  of  hope  and  envy  on  the  enjoyments  of  the 
rich,  or  whose  imagination  did  not  possess  itself  by  antici- 
pation of  those  good  things  which  &te  still  obstinately  with- 
held from  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  never  perceived  amongst  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  that  proud  con- 
tempt of  physical  gratifications  which  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  most  opulent  and  dissolute  aristocra- 
cies. Most  of  these  wealthy  persons  were  once  poor :  they 
have  felt  the  sting  of  want ;  they  were  long  a  prey  to  ad- 
verse fortunes ;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  the  pas- 
sions which  accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it :  their 
minds  are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  by  the  small  enjoyments 
which  they  have  pursued  for  forty  years. 

Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come 
into  their  property  by  inheritance,  possess  without  exer- 
tion an  opulence  they  have  not  earned.  But  even  these 
men  are  not  less  devotedly  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  ma- 
terial life.  The  love  of  well-being  is  now  become  the  pre- 
dominant taste  of  the  nation ;  the  great  current  of  human 
passions  runs  in  that  channel,  and  sweeps  everything  along 
in  its  course. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

'FECTS    OF  THE   LOVE   OF    PHYSICAL   GBATIFICA- 

TIONS  IN  DEMOCRATIC   TIMES. 

a  supposed,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that 
of  pliysica!  gratifications  must  constantly  ui^ 
ins  to  irregularities  in  morals,  disturb  tbe  peace 
and  threaten  tlie  security  of  society  at  large. 
:  so :  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications  pro- 
nocracies  effects  very  different  from  those  which 
in  aristocratic  natioTis. 

racs  happens  that,  wearied  with  public  affairs 
nt\i  opulence,  amidst  the  ruin  of  religious  be- 

1 
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seem  to  yie  with  each  other  in  the  art  of  degrading  their 
own  natures.  The  stronger,  the  more  fiunons,  and  the 
more  free  an  aristocracy  has  been,  the  more  depraved  will 
it  then  become ;  and,  however  brilliant  may  have  been  the 
lustre  of  its  virtues,  I  dare  predict  that  they  will  always  be 
surpassed  by  the  splendor  of  its  vices. 

The  taste  for  physical  gratifications  leads  a  democratic 
people  into  no  such  excesses.  The  love  of  well-being  is 
there  displayed  as  a  tenacious,  exclusive,  universal  passion ; 
but  its  range  is  confined.  To  build  enormous  palaces,  to 
conquer  or  to  mimic  nature,  to  ransack  the  world  in  order 
to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  man,  is  not  thought  of:  but  to 
add  a  few  roods  of  land  to  your  field,  to  plant  an  orchard, 
to  enlarge  a  dwelling,  to  be  always  making  life  more  com- 
fortable and  convenient,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  satisfy 
the  smallest  wants  without  effort  and  almost  without  cost. 
These  are  small  objects,  but  the  soul  clings  to  them ;  it 
dwells  upon  them  closely  and  day  by  day,  till  they  at  last 
shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  intervene 
between  itself  and  Heaven. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  can  only  be  applicable  to  those 
members  of  the  community  who  are  in  humble  circum- 
stances ;  wealthier  individuals  will  display  tastes  akin  to 
those  which  belonged  to  them  in  aristocratic  ages.  I  con- 
test the  proposition :  in  point  of  physical  gratifications,  the 
most  opulent  members  of  a  democracy  will  not  display 
tastes  very  different  from  those  of  the  people ;  whether  it 
be  that,  springing  fix)m  the  peopje,  they  really  share  those 
tastes,  or  that  they  esteem  it  a  duty  to  submit  to  them.  In 
democratic  society,  the  sensuality  of  the  public  has  taken  a 
moderate  and  tranquil  course,  to  which  all  are  bound  to 
conform :  it  is  as  difScult  to  depart  from  the  common  rule 
by  one's  vices  as  by  one's  virtues.  Rich  men  who  live 
amidst  democratic  nations  are  therefore  more  intent  on 
providing  for  their  smallest  wants,  than  for  their  extraordi- 
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ments  ;  they  gratify  a  number  of  petty  desires, 
iulging  in  any  great  Irregularities  of  passion: 
are  more  apt  to  become  enervated   than   de- 

ial  taste  which  the  men  of  democratic  times  en- 
phjfsical  enjoyments  is  not  naturally  opposed  to 
les  of  public  order ;  nay,  it  often  stands  in  need 
hat  it  may  be  gratified.     Nor  is  it  adverse  to 
)f  morals,  for  good  morals  contribute  to  public 
and  are  favorable  to  industry.     It  may  even  be 
combined  with  a  species  of  religions  morality : 
0  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  this  world,  with- 
ng  their  chance  of  another.      Some   physical 
IS  cannot  be  indulged  in  without  crime ;  from 
strictly  abstain.     The  enjoyment  of  others  is 
by  religion  and  morality ;  to  these  the  heart, 
tion,  and  life  itself,  are  unreservedly  given  up  ; 
:hing  at  these  lesser  gii^s,  men  lose  sight  of  those 
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WHT  SOMB  AMEBIOAKS  MANIFEST  A  SOBT  OF  FANATICAL 

spmrruAUSM. 

ALTHOUGH  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  good  things 
of  this  world  is  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  certain  momentary  outbreaks  occur,  when 
their  souls  seem  suddenly  to  burst  the  bonds  of  matter 
by  which  they  are  restrained,  and  to  soar  impetuously 
towards  Heaven.  In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  half-peopled  country  of  the  Far  West,  itiner- 
ant preachers  may  be  met  with,  who  hawk  about  the  word 
of  God  from  place  to  place.  Whole  families,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  cross  rough  passes  and  untrodden 
wilds,  coining  from  a  great  distance,  to  join  a  camp-meet- 
ing, where  they  totally  forget,  for  several  days  and  nights, 
in  listening  to  these  discourses,  the  cares  of  business  and 
even  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  body. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  American  society,  you 
meet  with  men  full  of  a  fanatical  and  almost  wild  spiritual- 
ism,  which  hanlly  exists  in  Europe.  From  time  to  time, 
strange  sects  arise,  which  endeavor  to  strike  out  extraordi- 
nary paths  to  eternal  happiness.  Religious  insanity  is  very 
common  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  ought  these  &cts  to  surprise  us.  It  was  not  man 
who  implanted  in  himself  the  taste  for  what  is  infinite,  and 
the  love  of  what  is  immortal :  these  lofty  instincts  are  not 
the  offipring  of  his  capricious  will ;  their  stead&st  founda- 
tion is  fixed  in  human  nature,  and  they  exist  in  spite  of  his 
efibrts.  He  may  cross  and  distort  them  ;  destroy  them  he 
cannot, 
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'.  has  wants  which  must  be  satisfied ;  and  what- 
be  taken  to  diTert  it  &om  itself,  it  soon  grows 
tless,  and  disquieted  amidst  the  enjoyments  of 
ever  the  feculties  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
exclusively  bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  material 

place  in  the  soula  of  some  men.     They  would 
;e  in  the  worid  of  spirits,  for  fear  of  remaining 
r  the  close  bondage  of  the  body, 
,  then,  wonderfiil,  if,  in  the  midat  of  a  community 
ghu  tend  earthward,  a  small  number  of  individ- 
be  found  who  turn  their  looks  to  Heaven.     1 
urprised  if  mysticism  did  cot  soon  make  some 
nongst  a   people  solely  engaged  in  promoting 
worldly  welfare. 

that  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  were  peopled 
ecutions  of  the  Emperora  and  the  massacres  of 
;  1  should  rather  say,  that  it  was  by  the  luxuries 
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WHT  THE  AMERICANS  AKE  80  RESTLESS  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

THEIR  PROSPERTTT. 

IN  certain  remote  comers  of  the  Old  World,  you  may 
still  sometimes  stumble  upon  a  small  district  which 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the  general  tumult, 
and  to  have  remained  stationary  whilst  everything  around 
it  was  in  motion.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  ignorant  and  poor;  they  take  no  part  in  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  are  firequently  oppressed  by 
the  government ;  yet  their  countenances  are  generally 
placid,  and  their  spirits  light. 

In  America,  I  saw  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  men 
placed  in  the  happiest  circumstances  which  the  world  af> 
fords :  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  cloud  habitually  hung  upon 
their  brow,  and  I  thought  them  serious,  and  almost  sad, 
even  in  their  pleasures. 

The  cliief  reason  of  this  contrast  is,  that  the  former  do 
not  think  of  the  ills  they  endure,  while  the  latter  are  for- 
ever brooding  over  advantages  they  do  not  possess.  It  is 
strange  to  see  with  what  feverish  ardor  the  Americans  pur- 
sue their  own  welfare  ;  and  to  watch  the  vague  dread  that 
constantly  torments  them,  lest  they  should  not  have  chosen 
the  shortest  path  which  may  lead  to  it. 

A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world's 
goods  as  if  he  were  certain  never  to  die ;  and  he  is  so 
hasty  in  grasping  at  all  within  his  reach,  that  one  would 
suppose  he  was  constantly  afraid  of  not  living  long  enough 
to  enjoy  them.     He  clutches  everything,  he  holds  nothing 
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[on  loosens  Iiis  grasp  to  pursue  fresh  gnitifica- 

i  States,  a  man  builds  a  house  in  which  to 

i  age,  and  he  sells  it  before  the  roof  is  on  ;  he 

jid  lets  it  just  as  the  trees  are  coming  into 

k  brings  a  £etd  into  tillage,  and  leayes  other  men 

lie  crops  ;  he  embraces  a  profession,  and  gives  it 

s  in  a  place,  which  he  soon  afterwards  leaves, 

I  changeable  longings  elsewhere.     If  his  private 

y  him  any  leisure,  he  instantly  plunges  into  the 

itics  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  unremit- 

)  finds  he  has  a  few  days'  vacation,  his  eager 

Ihirls  him  over  the  vast  ext«nt  of  the  United 

J  he  will  travel  fifteen  hundred  miles  In  a  few 

Kke  off  his  happiness.     Death  at  length  overtakes 

lis  before  he  is  weary  of  his  bootless  chase  of 

■te  felicity  which  forever  escapes  liim. 

1  sight,   there   is    something   surprising  in    this 
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If,  in  addition  to  the  taste  for  physical  well-being,  a  social 
condition  be  superadded,  in  which  neither  laws  nor  cnstoms 
retain  any  person  in  his  place,  there  is  a  great  additional 
stimulant  to  this  restlessness  of  temper.  Men  will  then  be 
seen  continually  to  change  their  track,  for  fear  of  missing 
the  shortest  cut  to  happiness. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that,  if  men,  passionately 
bent  upon  physical  gratifications,  desire  eagerly,  they  are 
also  easily  discouraged :  as  their  ultimate  object  is  to  enjoy, 
the  means  to  reach  that  object  must  be  prompt  and  easy,  or 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  gratification  would  be  greater 
than  the  gratification  itself.  Their  prevailing  firame  of 
mind,  then,  is  at  once  ardent  and  relaxed,  violent  and 
enervated.  Death  is  often  less  dreaded  by  them  than  per- 
severance in  continuous  efibrts  to  one  end. 

The  equality  of  conditions  leads  by  a  still  straighter 
road  to  several  of  the  efiects  which  I  have  here  described. 
When  all  the  privileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolished, 
when  all  professions  are  accessible  to  all,  and  a  man's  own 
energies  may  place  him  at  the  top  of  any  one  of  them, 
an  easy  and  unbounded  career  seems  open  to  his  ambition, 
and  he  will  readily  persuade  himself  that  he  is  bom  to  no 
vulgar  destinies.  But  this  is  an  erroneous  notion,  which 
is  corrected  by  daily  experience.  The  same  equality  which 
allows  every  citizen  to  conceive  these  lofty  hopes,  renders 
all  the  citizens  less  able  to  realize  them:  it  circumscribes 
their  powers  on  every  side,  whilst  it  gives  fireer  scope  to 
their  desires.  Not  only  are  they  themselves  powerless,  but 
they  are  met  at  every  step  by  immense  obstacles,  which 
they  did  not  at  first  perceive.  They  have  swept  away  the 
privileges  of  some  of  their  fellow-creatures  which  stood  in 
their  way,  but  they  have  opened  the  door  to  universal  com- 
petition ;  the  barrier  has  changed  its  shape  rather  than  its 
position.  When  men  are  nearly  alike,  and  all  follow  the 
same  track,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  individual  to 
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and  cleave  a  w&j  throagh  tlie  dense  tlirong 
mnds  and  presses  him.      This  constant  strife 
e  inclinations  springing   from   the  equality  (rf 
id  the  means  it  supplies  to  satisfy  them,  har- 
i-earies  the  mind. 
ble  to  conceive  men  arrived  at  a  degree  of  free- 

should  completely  content  them ;  they  woold 
their  independence  witliout  anxiety  and  with- 
ace.     But  men  will  never  establish  any  equality 

they  can  be  contented.     Whatever  efforts  a 
make,  they  will  never  succeed  in  reducing  all 
)na  of  society  to  a  perfect  level ;  and  even  if 
)ily  attained  that  absolute  and  complete  equality 

the  inequality  of  minds  would  still  remain, 
;ng  directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  will  forever 
laws  of  man.     However  democratic,  then,  the 

and  the  political  constitution  of  a  people  may 
ain  that  every  member  of  the  commmiily  will 
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To  these  causes  must  be  attributed  that  strange  melan- 
choly which  oftentimes  haunts  the  inhabitants  of  demo- 
cratic countries  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance,  and  that 
disgust  at  life  which  sometimes  seizes  upon  them  in  the 
midst  of  calm  and  easy  circumstances.  Complaints  are 
made  in  France  that  the  number  of  suicides  increases ;  in 
America  suicide  is  rare,  but  insanity  is  said  to  be  more  com- 
mon there  than  anywhere  else.  These  are  all  different 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease.  The  Americans  do  not  put 
an  end  to  their  lives,  however  disquieted  they  may  be, -be- 
cause their  religion  forbids  it ;  and  amongst  them  material- 
ism may  be  said  hardly  to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral passion  for  physical  gratification.  The  will  resists,  but 
reason  firequently  gives  way. 

In  democratic  times,  enjoyments  are  more  intense  than 
in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
partake  in  them  is  vastly  larger :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  man's  hopes  and  desires  are  oftener 
blasted,  the  soul  is  more  stricken  and  perturbed,  and  care 
itself  more  keen. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

ASTE    FOR   PHYSICAL    GRATinCATIONS   IS    UHTTED 
ICA   TO    LOVE    OF    FREEDOM   AND    ATTENTION    TO 

LFFAIBS. 

?  a  democratic  state  turns  to  absolute  mon- 
ly,  the  activity  which  was  before  directed  to 
a  private  affairs  is  all  at  once  centred  upon  the 
immediate  consequence  is,  for  some  time,  great 
isperity  ;  but  this  impulse  soon  slackens,  and  the 
productive  industry  is  checked.     I  know  not  if 
ling  or  manufacturing  people  can  be  cited,  from 
■  down  to  the  Florentines  and  the  English,  who 
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Thus,  the  men  of  democratic  tames  require  to  be  free  in 
order  more  readily  to  procnre  those  physical  enjoyments 
for  which  they  are  always  longing.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  excessive  taste  they  conceive  for  these 
same  enjoyments  makes  them  surrender  to  the  first  master 
who  appears.  The  passion  for  worldly  welfare  then  defeats 
itself,  and,  without  their  perceiving  it,  throws  the  object  of 
their  desires  to  a  greater  distance. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  most  dangerous  passage  in  the  history 
of  a  democratic  people.  When  the  taste  for  physical  grat- 
ifications amongst  them  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  their 
education  and  their  experience  of  firee  institutions,  the  time 
will  come  when  men  are  carried  away,  and  lose  all  self> 
restraint,  at  the  sight  of  the  new  possessions  they  are  about 
to  obtain.  In  their  intense  and  exclusive  anxiety  to  make 
a  fortune,  they  lose  sight  of  the  close  connection  which 
exists  between  the  private  fortune  of  each  and  the  pros- 
perity of  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  violence  to  such  a 
people  in  order  to  strip  them  of  the  rights  they  enjoy;  they 
themselves  willingly  loosen  their  held.  The  discharge  of 
political  duties  appears  to  them  to  be  a  troublesome  im- 
pediment, which  diverts  them  fi*om  their  occupations  and 
business.  If  they  be  required  to  elect  representatives,  to 
support  the  government  by  personal  service,  to  meet  on 
public  business,  they  think  they  have  no  time,  —  they  can- 
not waste  their  precious  hours  in  useless  engagements: 
such  idle  amusements  are  unsuited  to  serious  men,  who  are 
engaged  with  the  more  important  interests  of  life.  These 
people  think  they  are  following  the  principle  of  self-inter- 
est, but  the  idea  they  entertain  of  that  principle  is  a  very 
rude  one  ;  and  the  better  to  look  after  what  they  call  their 
own  business,  they  neglect  their  chief  business,  which  is  to 
remain  their  own  masters. 

As  the  citizens  who  labor  do  not  care  to  attend  to  pubHc 
afiairs,  and  as  the  class  which  might  devote  its  leisure  to 
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i  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  place  of  the  govern- 

J  it  were,  unfilled.     If,  at  that  critica!  moment, 

nnd  ambitjoos  man  grasps  the  supreme  power, 

1  the  road  to  every  kind  of  usm-pation  open  be- 

Uf  he  does  bat  attend  for  eomo  time  to  the  mate- 

lity  of  the  country,  no  more  will  be  demanded 

kbove  all,  he  most  insure  public  tranqnilhty : 

!  possessed  by  the  passion  for  physical  gratifi- 

ftrally  find  out  that  the  turmoil  of  freedom  di»- 

welfere,  before   they   discover  how   freedom 

1  to  promote  it.     If  the  slightest  rumor  of  pub- 

Kon  intrudes  into  the  petty  pleasures  of  private 

fcre  aroused  and  alarmed  by  it.     The  fear  of 

■rpetually  haunts   them,  and   they  are   always 

waj-  their  freedom  at  the  first  disturbance. 

J  admit  that  public  tranquillity  is  a  great  good ; 

Bame  time,  I  cannot  forget  that  all  nations  have 

1  by  being  kept  in  good  order.     Certainly,  it 
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number  of  weak  and  worthless  Iiands  a  great  people  may 
fidl. 

EStherto,  the  Americans  have  fortunately  escaped  all  the 
perils  which  I  have  just  pointed  out ;  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  really  deserving  of  admiration.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  conntry  in  the  world  where  fewer  idle  men  are  to  be 
met  with  than  in  America,  or  where  all  who  work  are 
more  eager  to  promote  their  own  wel&re.  But  if  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Americans  for  phjrsical  gratifications  is  vehe- 
ment, at  least  it  is  not  indiscriminate ;  and  reason,  though 
unable  to  restrain  it,  still  directs  its  course. 

An  American  attends  to  his  private  concerns  as  if  he 
were  alone  in  the  world,  and  the  next  minute  he  gives 
himself  up  to  the  common  weal  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
them.  At  one  time,  he  seems  animated  by  the  most 
selfish  cupidity ;  at  another,  by  the  most  lively  patriotism. 
The  human  heart  cannot  be  thus  divided.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  alternately  display  so  strong  and 
so  similar  a  passion  for  their  own  welfiire  and  for  their  fre^ 
dom,  that  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passions  are  united 
and  mingled  in  some  part  of  their  character.  And  indeed, 
the  Americans  believe  their  fireedom  to  be  the  best  instru- 
ment and  surest  safeguard  of  their  wel&re :  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  one  by  the  other.  They  by  no  means  tliink 
that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  public  af- 
fiiirs ;  they  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  secure  for  themselves  a  government  which  will 
allow  them  to  acquire  the  things  they  covet,  and  which 
will  not  debar  them  from  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  those 
possessions  which  they  have  already  acquired. 


HOW    RELIGIOUS    BELIEF    SOMETIMES     TUB 
OF  THE  AMERICANS  TO  IMMATERU 

IN  the  United  States,  on  the  seventh  c 
the  trading  and  working  life  of  the 
pended ;  all  noises  cease;  a  deep  t^ranquil 
solemn  calm  of  meditation,  succeeds  t 
week,  and  the  soul  resumes  possession 
of  itself.     Upon  this  daj,  the  marts  of  ti 
every  member  of  the  community,  accomj 
dren,  goes  to  church,  where  he  listens  to 
which  would  seem  unsuited  to  his  ear. 
countless  evils  caused  by  pride  and  covet 
minded  of  the  necessity  of  checking  his  d 
pleasures  which  belong  to  virtue  alone, 
happiness  which  attends  it.     On  his  retu 
not  turn  to  the  ledgers  of  his  business, 
book  of  Holy  Scripture ;  there  he  meets 
affecting  descriptions  of  the  greatness  anc 
Creator,  of  the  infinite  magnificence  of  t 
Ood,  and  of  the  lofty  destinies  of  man,  1 
immortal  nn'vi'l. 
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iiifltitations  of  the  Americans  is  attributable,  and  religion 
^)peared  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  amongst  them. 
I  am  now  treating  of  the  Americans  in  an  individual  ca- 
pacity, and  I  again  observe,  that  religion  is  not  less  useful 
to  each  citizen  than  to  the  whole  state.  The  Americans 
show,  by  their  practice,  that  thej  feel  the  high  necessity  of 
imparting  morality  to  democratic  communities  by  means 
of  religion.  What  they  think  of  themselves  in  this  respect 
is  a  truth  of  which  every  democratic  nation  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  persuaded. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  social  and  political  constitution 
of  a  people  predisposes  them  to  adopt  certain  doctrines  and 
tastes,  which  afterwards  flourish  without  difficulty  amongst 
them ;  whilst  the  same  causes  may  divert  them  fix>m  cer- 
tain other  opinions  and  propensities,  without  any  voluntaiy 
effort,  and,  as  it  were,  without  any  distinct  consciousness, 
on  their  part.  The  whole  art  of  the  legislator  is  correctly 
to  discern  beforehand  these  natural  inclinations  of  com- 
munities of  men,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  should 
be  fostered,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  check 
them.  For  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  legislator  differ 
at  different  times ;  only  the  goal  towards  which  the  human 
race  ought  ever  to  be  tending  is  stationary :  the  means  of 
reaching  it  are  peipetually  varied. 

If  I  had  been  bom  in  an  aristocratic  age,  in  the  midst  of 
a  nation  where  the  hereditary  wealth  of  some,  and  the  irre- 
mediable penury  of  others,  equally  diverted  men  from  the 
idea  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  held  the  soul,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  fixed  on  the  contemplation  of 
another  world,  I  should  then  wish  that  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  rouse  that  people  to  a  sense  of  their  wants  ;  I  should 
seek  to  discover  more  rapid  and  easy  means  for  satisfying 
the  fresh  desires  which  I  might  have  awakened ;  and, 
directing  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  citizens  to 
physical  pursuits,  I  should  endeavor  to  stimulate  them  to 


...  ^wu,^|7cur  in  tne   ge 
whole  community. 

The  attention  of  the  legislators  of  d 
to  other  cares.  Give  democratic  nat 
fiieedom,  and  leave  them  alone.  The^ 
draw  from  this  world  all  the  benefits  w 
they  will  improve  each  of  the  nseftd  arts. 
.«nder  Ufe  mote  comfortable,  more  cJ. 
easy.  Their  social  condition  naturally 
direction ;  I  do  not  fear  that  they  will  sis 

But  whilst  man  takes  delight  in  this 
pursuit  of  his  own  well-being,  it  is  to  be 
he  may,  in  the  end,  lose  the  use  of  his  s 
and  that,  whilst  he  is  busied  in  improvir 
he  may  at  length  degrade  himself.    Hex 
does  the  peril  lie.     It  should  therefore 
object  of  the  legislators  of  democracies,  f 
tuous  and  enlightened  men  who  live  tj 
souls  of  their  feUow-citizens,  and  keep  ti 
wards  Heaven.     It  is  necessary  that  all 
terest  in  the  ftiture  destinies  of  democra 
unite,  and  that  all  should  make  joint  anc 
to  difiuse  the  love  of  the  infinite,  lofty 
love  of  pleasures  not  of  earth.    If,  amo 
of  a  democratic  people,  anv  nf  fi^^—  - 
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to  man,  it  would.seem  to  be  bj  giving  him  a  modest  opin- 
ion of  himself:  but  these  reasoners  show  that  it  is  not  so ; 
and  when  thej  think  they  have  said  enough  to  prove  that 
thej  are  brutes,  thej  appear  as  proud  as  if  thej  had  de- 
monstrated that  they  are  gods. 

Materialism  is,  amongst  all  nations,  a  dangerous  disease 
of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  is  more  especially  to  be  dreaded 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  because  it  readily  amalga- 
mates with  that  vice  which  is  most  familiar  to  the  heart 
under  such  circumstances.  Democracy  encourages  a  taste 
for  physical  gratification :  this  taste,  if  it  become  excessive, 
soon  disposes  men  to  believe  that  all  is  matter  only ;  and 
materialism,  in  its  turn,  hurries  them  on  with  mad  impa- 
tience to  these  same  delights :  such  is  the  fatal  circle  within 
which  democratic  nations  are  driven  round.  It  were  well 
that  they  should  see  the  danger,  and  hold  back. 

Most  religions  are  only  general,  simple,  and  practical 
means  of  teaching  men  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  That  is  the  greatest  benefit  which  a  democratic 
people  derives  from  its  belief,  and  hence  belief  is  more 
necessary  to  such  a  people  than  to  all  others.  When, 
therefore,  any  religion  has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  a  de- 
mocracy, beware  that  you  do  not  disturb  it;  but  rather 
watch  it  carefully,  as  the  most  precious  bequest  of  aristo- 
cratic ages.  Seek  not  to  supersede  the  old  religious  opin- 
ions of  men  by  new  ones,  lest  in  the  passage  from  one 
faith  to  another,  the  soul  being  left  for  a  while  stripped  of 
all  belief  the  love  of  physical  gratifications  should  grow 
upon  it^  and  fill  it  wholly. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  assuredly  not  more 
rational  than  that  of  materialism ;  nevertheless,  if  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  democracy  should  choose  one 
of  the  two,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the  com- 
munity would  run  less  risk  of  being  brutalized  by  believing 
that  the  soul  of  man  will  pass  into  the  carcass  of  a  hog, 
than  by  believing  that  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  at  alL 


^>«aw*      CbAI/V>A       XAV/«*I 


pie  contained  in  man  is  absorbed  in  i 
ferred  to  animate  the  fi*ame  of  some  ot 
holding  80  imperfect  a  belief  will  still  ( 
the  secondary  and  inferior  portion  of  th 
despise  it  even  whilst  they  yield  to  its 
they  have  a  natoral  esteem  and  secret 
immaterial  part  of  man,  even  though  the 
to  submit  to  its  authority.     That  is  eno\ 
cast  to  their  opinions  and  their  tastes,  an( 
with  no  interested  motive,  and  as  it  w< 
pure  feelings  and  elevated  thoughts. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Socrates  and  his 
fixed  opinions  as  to  what  would  befidl  m 
the  sole  point  of  belief  which  they  did  £ 
that  the  soul  has  nothing  in  common  wi 
survives  it  —  was  enough  to  give  the  P] 
that  sublime  aspiration  by  which  it  is  disti 

It  is  dear,  from  the  works  of  Plato,  tha 
ical  writers,  his  predecessors  or  contem| 
materialism.  These  writers  have  not  re< 
reached  us  in  mere  fragments.  The  san 
pened  in  almost  all  ages;  the  greater 
femous  minds  in  literature  adhere  to  tl 
spiritual  philosophy.     The  instinct  or^A 
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mould ;  it  can  at  once  comprise  a  taste  for  the  possessions 
of  earth,  and  the  love  of  those  of  Heaven :  at  times,  it  may 
seem  to  cling  devotedly  to  the  one,  but  it  will  never  be  long 
without  thinking  of  the  other. 

K  it  be  easy  to  see  that  it  is  more  particularly  important 
in  democratic  ages  that  spiritual  opinions  should  prevail,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  by  what  means  those  who  govern  demo- 
cratic nations  may  make  them  predominate.  I  am  no  be- 
liever in  the  prosperity,  any  more  than  in  the  durability, 
of  o£Scial  philosophies ;  and  as  to  state  religions,  I  have 
always  held  that,  if  they  be  sometimes  of  momentary  ser- 
vice to  the  interests  of  political  power,  they  always,  sooner 
or  later,  become  fatal  to  the  Church.  Nor  do  I  agree  with 
those  who  think  that,  to  ndse  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  them  do  honor  to  her  spiritual  doc- 
trines, it  is  desirable  indirectiy  to  give  her  ministers  a  polit- 
ical influence  which  the  laws  deny  them.  I  am  so  much 
alive  to  the  almost  inevitable  dangers  which  beset  religions 
belief  whenever  the  clergy  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
I  am  so  convinced  that  Christianity  must  be  maintained  at 
any  cost  in  the  bosom  of  modem  democracies,  that  I  had 
rather  shut  up  the  priesthood  within  the  sanctuary,  than 
allow  them  to  step  beyond  it. 

What  means  then  remain  in  the  hands  of  constituted  au- 
thorities to  bring  men  back  to  spiritual  opinions,  or  to  hold 
them  fast  to  the  religion  by  which  those  opinions  are  sug- 
gested? 

My  answer  will  do  me  harm  in  the  eyes  of  politicians. 
I  believe  that  the  sole  effectual  means  which  governments 
can  employ,  in  order  to  have  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  duly  respected,  is  ever  to  act  as  if  they 
believed  in  it  themselves ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  only  by 
scrupulous  conformity  to  religious  morality  in  great  affairs, 
that  they  can  hope  to  teach  the  community  at  large  to 
know,  to  love,  and  to  observe  it  in  the  lesser  concerns  of  life. 

VOL.  n.  s*  L 
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HOW  EXCESSIVE  CARE  FOB  WOBLDLT 

THAT  WELFABE. 

THERE  is  a  closer  tie  than  is  coi 
tween  the  improvement  of  the  so 
tion  of  what  belongs  to  the  body.  1 
two  things  apart,  and  consider  each  • 
but  he  cannot  sever  them  entirelj  wi 
sight  of  both. 

The  beasts  have  the  same  senses  as 
nearly  tlie  same  appetites.  We  have 
which  are  not  common  to  our  race  an 
are  not  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the  gen 
as  in  a  man.  Whence  is  it,  then,  th 
only  provide  for  their  first  and  lowest 
can  infinitely  vary  and  endlessly  increa 

We  are  superior  to  the  beasts  in  th 
souls  to  find  out  those  material  benefit 
only  led  by  instinct.  In  man,  the  ang 
the  art  of  satisfying  its  desires.  It  is 
pable  of  rising  above  the  things  of  the 
temning  life  itself,  of  which  the  beasts 
notion,  that  he  can  multinlv  tlip«o  e«^- 
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almost  equally  impotent  fer  both.  Hence  the  sool  must 
remain  great  and  strong,  though  it  were  only  to  devote  its 
strength  and  greatness  firom  time  to  time  to  the  service  of 
the  body.  If  men  were  ever  to  content  themselves  with 
material  objects,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  lose  by  de- 
grees the  art  of  producing  them ;  and  they  would  enjoy 
them  in  the  end,  like  the  brutes,  without  discernment  and 
without  improvement. 


unAFTER    XV 

HOW,  WHEN  CONDITIONS  ARE  EQUAL  AND 
IT  IS  IMPOBTANT  TO  DIREOT  HUMAN  1 
OBJECTS. 

IN  ages  of  fiiith,  the  final  aim  of  life  is 
The  men  of  those  ages,  therefore,  m 
involuntarilj,  accustom  themselves  to 
many  years  on  some  immovable  objec 
they  are  constantly  tending ;  and  they  1 
degrees  to  repress  a  multitude  of  petty 
order  to  be  the  better  able  to  content  thai 
desire  which  possesses  them.     When  th( 
gage  in  the  affidrs  of  this  world,  the  sai 
traced  in  their  conduct.     They  are  apl 
general  and  certain  aim  and  end  to  theii 
low,  towards  which  all  their  efforts  are 
not  turn  firom  day  to  day  to  chase  som 
desire,  but  they  have  settled  designs  whi( 
weary  of  pursuing. 

This  explains  why  religious  nations  hav< 
such  lasting  results :  for  whilst  they  were 
the  other  world,  they  had  found  out  the  g 
cess  in  this.    Religions  rive  mpn  o  ^^-' 
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«m  of  human  actions  appeared  every  day  to  be  mo«  with- 
in  his  reach.  When  men  have  once  allowed  themselves 
to  think  no  more  of  what  is  to  be&U  them  after  life,  they 
readily  lapse  into  that  complete  and  bmtal  indifference  to 
faturity  which  is  but  too  conformable  to  some  propensities 
of  mankind.  As  soon  as  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  placing 
their  chief  hopes  upon  remote  events,  they  naturally  seek 
to  gratify  without  delay  their  smallest  desires;  and  no 
sooner  do  they  despair  of  living  forever,  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  act  as  if  they  were  to  exist  but  for  a  single  day. 
In  sceptical  ages,  it  is  always  therefore  to  be  feared,  that 
men  may  perpetuaUy  give  way  to  their  daily  casual  de- 
sires; and  that,  wholly  renouncing  whatever  cannot  be 
acquired  without  protracted  effort,  they  may  establish  noth- 
ing great,  permanent,  and  calm. 

If  the  social  condition  of  a  people,  under  these  circum- 
stances, becomes  democratic,  the  danger  which  I  here  point 
out  is  thereby  increased.  When  every  one  is  constantly 
striving  to  change  his  position  ;  when  an  immense  field  for 
competition  is  thrown  open  to  all ;  when  wealth  is  amassed 
or  dissipated  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  amidst 
the  turmoil  of  democracy,  —  visions  of  sudden  and  easy 
fortunes,  of  great  possessions  easily  won  and  lost,  of  chance 
under  all  its  forms,  haunt  the  mind.  The  instability  of 
society  itself  fosters  the  natural  instability  of  man's  desires. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  fluctuations  of  his  lot,  the 
present  grows  upon  his  mind,  until  it  conceals  fiiturity  from 
his  sight,  and  his  looks  go  no  further  than  the  morrow. 

In  those  countries  in  which,  unhappily,  irreligion  and  de- 
mocracy coexist,  philosopher  and  those  in  power  ought  to 
be  always  striving  to  place  the  objects  of  human  actions  far 
beyond  man's  immediate  range.  Adapting  himself  to  the 
spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age,  the  moralist  must  learn 
to  vindicate  his  principles  in  that  position.  He  must  con- 
stantly endeavor  to  show  his  contemporaries,  that,  even  in 


tne  same ;  and  that,  amongst  democrat! 
ekewhere,  it  is  only  by  resisting  a  th 
pasaions  of  the  hour,  that  the  general 
passion  for  happiness  can  be  satisfied. 

The  task  of  those  in  power  is  not  less 
At  all  times  it  is  important  that  those  y 
should  act  with  a  view  to  the  future :  hz 
necessary  in  democratic  and  sceptical 
others.    By  actmg  thus,  the  leading  m 
not  only  make  public  affidrs  prosperous,  1 
private  individuals,  by  their  example,  th< 
their  private  concerns. 

Above  all,  they  must  strive  as  much  as 
chance  from  the  sphere  of  politics.  The 
served  promotion  of  a  courtier  produces 
impression  in  an  aristocratic  country,  becf 
institutions  and  opinions  of  the  ^kon: 
men  to  advance  slowly  in  tracks  which  th 
of.  But  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
of  &vor  exhibited  to  a  democratic  peopl 
last  impulse  to  the  public  mind  in  a  direci 
thing  hurries  it  onwards.  At  times  < 
equality  more  especially,  the  &vor  of  the 
prince,  which  chance  may  confer  or  chanc 
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that  loYe  of  the  fiitare  with  which  religion  and  the  state 
of  sodety  no  longer  inspire  them ;  and,  without  saying  so, 
they  must  practically  teach  the  community  day  by  day  that 
wetdth,  fiune,  and  power  are  the  rewards  of  labor;  that 
great  success  stands  at  the  utmost  range  of  long  desires, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  lasting  but  what  is  obtained  by 
toil. 

When  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  foresee  from 
afiur  what  is  likely  to  befall  them  in  the  world,  and  to  feed 
upon  hopes,  they  can  hardly  confine  their  minds  within 
the  precise  limits  of  life,  and  they  are  ready  to  break  the 
boundary,  and  cast  their  looks  beyond.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
by  training  the  members  of  a  community  to  think  of  their 
future  condition  in  this  world,  they  would  be  graduaUy 
and  unconsciously  brought  nearer  to  religious  convictions. 
Thus,  the  means  which  allow  men,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
to  go  without  religion,  are  perhaps,  after  all,  the  only  means 
we  still  possess  for  bringing  mankind  back,  by  a  long  and 
roundabout  path,  to  a  state  of  fidth. 


WHY  AMONGST  THE   AMEBIOANS   ALL   H 

GOMSIDEBED  HONOSAB 

AMONGST  a  democratic  people, 
hereditary  wealth,  every  man  woi 
or  has  worked,  or  is  bom  of  parents 
The  notion  of  labor  is  therefore  presen 
every  side,  as  the  necessary,  natural,  an 
of  human  existence.    Not  only  is  labo 
amongst  such  a  people,  but  it  is  held  in 
dice  is  not  against  it,  but  in  its  &vor.    In 
a  wealthy  man  thinks  that  he  owes  it  to 
devote  his  leisure  to  some  kind  of  indust 
pursuit,  or  to  public  business.     He  wouk 
bad  repute  if  he  employed  his  life  solel 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  this  obligatio 
many  rich  Americans  come  to  Europe 
some  scattered  remains  of  aristocratic 
whom  idleness  is  still  held  in  honor. 

Equality  of  conditions  not  only  ennol 
labor,  but  it  raises  the  notion  of  labo 
profit. 

In  aristocracies*  it  is  ryr,*^  '* — ^^ 
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the  point  at  which  they  join ;  he  would  fiun  conceal  it  from 
himself.  In  aristocratic  countries  there  are  few  public  offi- 
cers who  do  not  affect  to  serve  their  country  without  inter- 
ested motives.  Their  salary  is  an  incident  of  which  they 
think  but  little,  and  of  which  they  always  affect  not  to  think 
at  all.  Thus  the  notion  of  profit  is  kept  distinct  firom  that 
of  labor ;  however  they  may  be  united  in  point  of  &ctj 
they  are  not  thought  of  together. 

In  democratic  communities  these  two  notions  are,  on  the 
contrary,  always  palpably  united.  As  the  desire  of  well- 
being  is  universal,  as  fortunes  are  slender  or  fluctuating, 
as  every  one  wants  either  to  increase  his  own  resources 
or  to  provide  fresh  ones  for  his  progeny,  men  clearly  see 
that  it  is  profit  which,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  partially,  leads 
them  to  work.  Even  those  who  are  principally  actuated 
by  the  love  of  fame  are  necessarily  made  &miliar  with  the 
thought  that  they  are  not  exclusively  actuated  by  that  mo- 
tive ;  and  they  discover  that  the  desire  of  getting  a  living 
is  mingled  in  their  minds  with  the  desire  of  making  life 
illustrious. 

As  soon  as,  on  the  one  hand,  labor  is  held  by  the  whole 
community  to  be  an  honorable  necessity  of  man's  condition, 
—  and,  on  the  other,  as  soon  as  labor  is  always  ostensibly 
performed,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
remuneration,  —  the  immense  interval  which  separated  dif- 
ferent callings  in  aristocratic  societies  disappears.  If  all 
are  not  alike,  all  at  least  have  one  feature  in  common.  No 
profession  exists  in  which  men  do  not  work  for  money; 
and  the  remuneration  which  is  common  to  them  all  gives 
them  all  an  air  of  resemblance. 

This  serves  to  explain  the  opinions  which  the  Americans 
entertain  with  respect  to  different  callings.  In  America, 
no  one  is  degraded  because  he  works,  for  every  one  about 
him  works  also ;  nor  is  any  one  humiliated  by  the  notion 
of  receiving  pay,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

WHAT  CAUSES  ALMOST  ALL  AMEBICANS  TO  FOLLOW  INDUS- 

TBIAL  CALLINQ8. 

AGRICnLTURE  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  nsefiil  arts, 
that  which  improves  most  slowly  amongst  democratic 
nations.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  station- 
ary, because  other  arts  are  making  rapid  strides  towards 
perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  tastes  and 
habits  which  the  equality  of  condition  produces  naturally 
lead  men  to  commercial  and  industrial  occupations. 

Suppose  an  active,  enlightened,  and  free  man,  enjoying 
a  competency,  but  full  of  desires :  he  is  too  poor  to  live  in 
idleness ;  he  is  rich  enough  to  feel  himself  protected  fit>m 
the  immediate  fear  of  want,  and  he  thinks  how  he  can  bet- 
ter his  condition.  This  man  has  conceived  a  taste  for 
physical  gratifications,  which  thousands  of  his  fellow-men 
indulge  in  around  him ;  he  has  himself  begun  to  enjoy  these 
pleasures,  and  he  is  eager  to  increase  his  means  of  satisfy- 
ing these  tastes  more  completely.  But  life  is  slipping  away, 
time  is  urgent ;  —  to  what  is  he  to  turn  ?  The  cultivation 
of  the  ground  promises  an  almost  certain  result  to  his  exer- 
tions, but  a  slow  one ;  men  are  not  enriched  by  it  without 
patience  and  toil.  Agriculture  is  therefore  only  suited  to 
those  who  have  already  large  superfluous  wealth,  or  to  those 
whose  penury  bids  them  only  seek  a  bare  subsistence.  The 
choice  of  such  a  man  as  we  have  supposed  is  soon  made  ; 
he  sells  his  plot  of  ground,  leaves  his  dwelling,  and  embarks 
in  some  hazardous  but  lucrative  calling. 

Democratic  communities  abound  in  men  of  this  kind ; 


cuiiimerce  and  manufactures.* 

This  spirit  may  be  observed  even 
members  of  the  community.    In  democ: 
ever  opulent  a  man  is  supposed  to  be, 
discontented  with  his  fortune,  because  . 
less  rich  than  his  &ther  was,  and  he  feai 
be  less  rich  than  himself.     Most  rich  n 
are  therefore  constantly  haunted  by  the 
wealth,  and  they  naturally  turn  their  att 
manufactures,  which  appear  to  offer  the 
efficient  means  of  success.    In  ttus  resp* 
instincts  of  the  poor  without  feeling  th< 
say,  rather,  they  feel  the  most  imperious 
that  of  not  sinking  in  the  world. 

In  aristocracies,  the  rich  are  at  the  sam 
ing  power.  The  attention  which  they  \ 
to  important  public  afiairs  diverts  them  fr 

*  It  haa  often  been  remarked,  that  mannfiictnren  i 

inordinately  addicted  to  phydcal  gratification!,  and  1 

to  commerce  and  mannfactnree ;  bnt  that  is,  I  appre 

for  the  canse.     The  taste  for  physical  gratifications  i 

bj  commerce  or  manoiiictares,  bnt  it  is  rather  this  tt 

embark  in  commerce  and  manofiustares,  as  a  means 

satisfy  themselves  more  promptly  and  more  complet 

mannfactnres  increase  the  desire  of  well-Hpinrp  :«  •*- 
*i 
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wbicli  trade  and  mannfiu^tares  demand.  Bnt  if  an  indi- 
yidnal  happens  to  torn  his  attention  to  business,  the  will  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs  will  immediately  prevent  him 
from  pnrsning  it ;  for,  however  men  may  declaim  against 
the  role  of  nombers,  they  cannot  wholly  escape  it ;  and 
even  amongst  those  aristocratic  bodies  which  most  obsti- 
nately refose  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  national 
majority,  a  private  majority  is  formed  which  governs  the 
rest,* 

In  democratic  countries,  where  money  does  not  lead 
those  who  possess  it  to  political  power,  hot  often  removes 

*  Some  aristocracies,  however,  have  devoted  tfaemselTes  eagerly  to  com- 
meree,  and  have  cultivated  manii&ctnTes  with  success.  The  history  of  the 
world  furnishes  several  oonspicnous  examples.  Bat,  generally  speaking,  the 
aristocratic  principle  is  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  trade  and  monnfao- 
tores.  Moneyed  aristocracies  are  the  only  exception  to  the  mle.  Amongst 
snch  aristocracies,  there  are  hardly  any  desires  which  do  not  require  wealth 
to  satisfy  them ;  the  love  of  riches  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the  high  road  of 
human  passions,  which  is  crossed  by  or  connected  with  all  lesser  tracks. 
The  love  of  money  and  the  thirst  for  that  distinction  which  attaches  to 
power,  are  then  so  closely  intermixed  in  the  same  souls,  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  discover  whether  men  grow  covetous  from  ambition,  or  whether 
tfaey  are  ambitious  from  covetousness.  This  is  the  case  in  England,  where 
men  seek  to  get  rich  in  order  to  arrive  at  distinction,  and  seek  distinctions 
as  a  manifestation  of  their  wealth.  The  mind  is  then  seised  by  both  ends, 
and  hurried  into  trade  and  manufactures,  which  are  the  shortest  roads  that 
lead  to  opulence. 

This,  however,  strikes  me  as  an  exceptional  and  transitory  circumstance. 
When  wealth  is  become  the  only  symbol  of  aristocracy,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  wealthy  to  maintain  sole  possession  of  political  power,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  men.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  and  pure  democracy  are 
the  two  extremes  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  nations :  between  them 
moneyed  aristocracy  finds  its  place.  The  latter  approximates  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  birth  by  conferring  great  privileges  on  a  small  number  of  persons ; 
it  so  fitf  belongs  to  the  democratic  element,  that  these  privileges  may  be 
successively  acquired  by  all.  It  frequently  forms  a  natural  trandtion  be- 
tween these  two  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
closes  the  reign  of  aristocratic  institutions,  or  whether  it  already  opens  the 
new  era  of  democracy. 


xiicaiis,  aoove  tne  crowd.     Trade  is  tl 
them.     In  democracies,  nothing  is  moi 
liant  than  commerce :  it  attracts  the  at 
and  fills  the  imagination  of  the  mul 
passions  are  directed  towards  it.    Nei£ 
dices  nor  those  of  anybody  else  can  pi 
devoting  themselyes  to  it.    The  weal 
mocracies  neyer  form  a  body  which  has 
lations  of  its  own ;  the  opinions  pecnli 
not  restrain  them,  and  the  common  opii 
try  mige  ihem  on.    Moreover,  as  aU 
which  are  found  in  a  democratic  com 
mercial  growth,  many  generations  most 
before  their  possessors  can  have  entin 
habits  of  business. 

Circumscribed  within  the  narrow  s] 
leave  them,  rich  men  in  democracies 
conmiercial  enterprise :  there  they  can 
their  natural  advantages ;  and  indeed, 
boldness  and  the  magnitude  of  their  ini 
that  we  may  measure  the  slight  esteen 
tive  industry  would  have  been  held  b} 
been  bom  amidnt  an  «««.«•*%— «~ 
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the  love  of  the  constant  excitement  occasioned  bj  that 
pnistiit. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  only  been  emanci- 
pated for  half  a  centmy  firom  the  state  of  colonial  depen- 
dence in  which  thej  stood  to  Great  Britain :  the  nnmber 
of  large  fortunes  there  is  small,  and  capital  is  still  scarce. 
Yet  no  people  in  the  world  have  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  trade  and  manu&ctures  as  the  Americans :  they  consti- 
tute at  the  present  day  the  second  maritime  nation  in  the 
world ;  and  although  their  manufiu^tures  have  to  struggle 
with  almost  insurmountable  natural  impediments,  they  are 
not  prevented  firom  making  great  and  daily  advances. 

In  the  United  States,  the  greatest  undertakings  and 
speculations  are  executed  without  di£ficulty,  because  the 
whole  population  are  engaged  in  productive  industry,  and 
because  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  opulent  members 
of  the  commonwealth  are  ready  to  combine  their  efforts 
for  these  purposes.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  stranger  is 
constantly  amazed  by  the  immense  public  works  executed 
by  a  nation  which  contains,  so  to  speak,  no  rich  men.  The 
Americans  arrived  but  as  yesterday  on  the  territory  which 
they  inhabit,  ahd  they  have  already  changed  the  whole 
order  of  nature  for  their  own  advantage.  They  have 
joined  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi,  and  made  the  Atr 
lantic  Ocean  communicate  with  the  Orulf  of  Mexico,  across 
a  continent  of  more  than  five  hundred  leagues  in  extent 
which  separates  the  two  seas.  The  longest  railroads  which 
have  been  constructed,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  in 
America. 

But  what  most  astonishes  me  in  the  United  States  is  not 
so  much  the  marvellous  grandeur  of  some  undertakings,  as 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  small  ones.  Almost  all  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  combine  some  trade  with  agri- 
culture ;  most  of  them  make  agriculture  itself  a  trade.  It 
seldom  happens  that  an  American  &rmer  settles  for  good 


1K5  uuiainea  tor  it. 

Every  year,  a  swarm  of  people  fix)m 
the  Southern  States,  and  settle  in  the  [ 
ton-plant  and  the  sngar-cane  grow.     1 
the  soil  in  order  to  make  it  produce  in 
to  enrich  them ;  and  thej  ah-eady  look 
when  they  may  return  home  to  enjoy  tl 
acquired.     Thus  the  Americans  carry 
qualities  into  agriculture;  and  their  tn 
displayed  in  that,  as  in  their  other  pursui 

The  Americans  make  immense  progi 
industry,  because  they  all  devote  themse 
and  for  this  same  reason,  they  are  ezpot 
and  formidable  embarrassments.  As  the 
in  commerce,  their  commercial  afiairs  art 
yarious  and  complex  causes,  that  it  is  im 
what  difficulties  may  arise.  As  they  arc 
engaged  in  productive  industry,  at  the  le 
business,  all  private  fortunes  are  put  ii 
same  time,  and  the  state  is  shaken.  I  be 
turn  of  these  commercial  panics  is  an  e 
the  democratic  nations  of  our  age.  It 
less  dangerous,  but  it  cannot  be  cured ;  I 
originate  in  accidental  circumstances,  bul 
ment  of  tlioco  ^««--  — 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

HOW  AN  ABISTOOBACT  MAT  BE  CREATED  BT  HANUFACTUBES. 

I  HAVE  shown  how  democracj  favors  the  growth  of 
manu&ctores,  and  increases  widiont  limit  the  numbers 
of  the  mann&ctaring  classes :  we  shall  now  see  by  what 
side-road  manufacturers  may  possibly,  in  their  turn,  bring 
men  back  to  aristocracy. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that,  when  a  workman  is  engaged 
every  day  upon  the  same  details,  the  whole  commodity  is 
produced  with  greater  ease,  promptitude,  and  economy.  It 
is  likewise  acknowledged,  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
manufactured  goods  is  diminished  by  the  extent  of  the 
establishment  in  which  they  are  made,  and  by  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  or  of  credit  These  truths  had  long 
been  imperfectly  discerned,  but  in  our  time  they  have  been 
demonstrated.  They  have  been  already  applied  to  many 
very  important  kinds  of  manufactures,  and  the  humblest 
will  gradually  be  governed  by  them.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  politics  which  deserves  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator more  closely  than  these  two  new  axioms  of  the  science 
of  manufactures. 

When  a  workman  is  unceasingly  and  exclusively  engaged 
in  the  &brication  of  one  thing,  he  ultimately  does  his  work 
with  singular  dexterity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  loses  the 
general  &culty  of  applying  his  mind  to  the  direction  of  the 
work.  He  every  day  becomes  more  adroit  and  less  indus- 
trious ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  workman  improves,  the  man  is  degraded.  What 
can  be  expected  of  a  man  who  has  spent  twenty  years  of 
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manner,  his  thoughts  are  forever  set  up 
daily  toil;    his  body  has  contracted  c 
which  it  can  neyer  shake  o£F:  in  a  wore 
longs  to  himself,  bat  to  the  calling  wk 
It  is  in  Tain  that  laws  and  manners  hav 
level  all  the  barriers  round  such  a  man, ; 
on  eyery  side  a  thousand  different  paths 
017  of  mandkctures  more  powerful  than 
binds  him  to  a  craft,  and  frequently  to 
cannot  leave :  it  assigns  to  him  a  certain 
beyond  which  he  cannot  go:   in  the  i 
movement,  it  has  rendered  him  stations 
In  proportion  as  the  principle  of  the  d 
more  extensively  applied,  the  workmai 
weak,  more  narrow-minded,  and  more 
art  advances,  the  artisan  recedes.     On  t] 
proportion  as  it  becomes  more  manifest 
tions  of  manu&ctures  are  by  so  much 
better  as  the  manufacture  is  lai^ger,  and 
capital  employed  more  considerable,  weal 
men  come  forward  to  embark  in  manufaci 
heretofore  abandoned  to  poor  or  ignorani 
The  magnitude  of  the  efforts  required,  ant 
of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  attract  thei 
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time,  the  one  will  require  nothing  bnt  physical  strength 
without  intelligence ;  the  other  stands  in  need  of  science, 
and  almost  of  genius,  to  insure  success.  This  man  resem- 
Ues  more  and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  empire,  — 
that  man,  a  brute. 

The  master  and  the  workman  have  then  here  no  simi- 
larity, and  their  differences  increase  every  day.  They  are 
only  connected  as  the  two  rings  at  the  extremities  of  a  long 
chain.  Each  of  them  fills  the  station  which  is  made  for 
him,  and  which  he  does  not  leave :  the  one  is  continually, 
closely,  and  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  other,  and 
seems  as  much  bom  to  obey,  as  that  other  is  to  command. 
What  is  this  but  aristocracy? 

As  the  conditions  of  men  constituting  the  nation  be- 
come more  and  more  equal,  the  demand  for  manu£u;tured 
commodities  becomes  more  general  and  extensive  ;  and 
the  cheapness  which  places  these  objects  within  the  reach 
of  slender  fortunes  becomes  a  great  element  of  success. 
Hence,  there  are  every  day  more  men  of  great  opulence 
and  education  who  devote  their  wealth  and  knowledge  to 
mant&ctares ;  and  who  seek,  by  opening  large  establish- 
ments,  and  by  a  strict  division  of  labor,  to  meet  the  firesh 
demands  which  are  made  on  all  sides.  Thus,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mass  of  the  nation  turns  to  democracy,  that 
particular  class  which  is  engaged  in  manu&ctures  becomes 
more  aristocratic.  Men  grow  more  alike  in  the  one,  more 
different  in  the  other ;  and  inequality  increases  in  the  less 
numerous  class,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  decreases  in 
the  community.  Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to 
the  bottom,  that  aristocracy  should  naturally  spring  out  of 
the  bosom  of  democracy. 

But  this  kind  of  aristocracy  by  no  means  resembles  those 
kinds  which  preceded  it.  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  that, 
as  it  applies  exclusively  to  manu&ctures  and  to  some  man- 
ufacturing callings,  it  is  a  monstrous  exception  in  the  gen- 


X  ne  poor  have  few  means  of  escaping 
and  becoming  rich ;  but  the  rich  are 
poor,  or  they  give  up  business  when  t 
fortune.     Thus  the  elements  of  which  \ 
is  composed  are  fixed ;  but  the  elements 
of  the  rich  is  composed  are  not  so. 
though  there  are  rich  men,  the  dass  of 
exist;  for  these  rich  individuals  have 
poses  in  common,  no  mutual  traditions 
there  are  individuals,  therefore,  but  no  cl 
Not  only  are  the  rich  not  compactl 
themselves,  but  there  is  no  real  bond  bet^ 
poor.    Their  relative  position  is  not  a  pei 
are  constantly  drawn  together  or  separal 
ests.     The  workman  is  generaU  j  depend< 
but  not  on  any  particular  master :  these 
the  fiustory,  but  know  not  each  other  else 
they  come  into  contact  on  one  point,  the 
apart  on  all  others.    The  manufacturer  ai 
workman  but  his  labor ;  the  workman  ex] 
him  but  his  wages.    The  one  contracts 
protect,  nor  the  other  to  defend ;  and  th< 
nently  connected  either  by  habit  or  duty, 
created  by  business  rarely  settles  in  the  n 
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The  territorial  aristocracy  of  former  ages  was  either 
boond  hy  law,  or  thought  itself  bound  by  usage,  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  its  serving-men,  and  to  succor  their  dis- 
tresses. But  the  manufacturing  aristocracy  of  our  age  first 
impoverishes  and  debases  the  men  who  serve  it,  and  then 
abandons  them  to  be  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has  been  said 
before.  Between  the  workman  and  the  master  there  are 
frequent  relations,  but  no  real  association. 

I  am  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  manufitcturing 
aristocracy  which  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes  is  one  of 
the  harshest  which  ever  existed  in  the  world ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  confined  and  least  danger- 
ous. Nevertheless,  the  fiiends  of  democracy  should  keep 
their  eyes  anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction ;  for  if  ever  a 
permanent  inequality  of  conditions  and  aristocracy  again 
penetrate  into  the  world,  it  may  be  predicted  that  this  is 
the  gate  by  which  they  will  enter. 


INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  MA 

80  CALLED. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HOW  ICAMMEBS  ABS  SOFTENED  AS  SOCIAL 

MOBE  EQUAL. 

WE  perceiye  that,  for  seyeral  cent 
tions  have  tended  to  equality,  ani 
at  the  same  time  the  manners  of  society  h 
Are  these  two  things  merely  contemponu 
secret  link  exist  between  them,  so  that  tl 
yance  without  the  other?    Several  caufi 
render  the  manners  of  a  people  less  mde 
causes,  the  most  powerful  appears  to  me 
of  conditions.    Equality  of  conditions  an< 
in  manners  are  then,  in  my  eyes,  not  onlj 
occurrences,  but  correlative  fiu^ts. 

When  the  &bulists  seek  to  interest  us 
beasts,  they  invest  them  with  human  nod 
the  poets  who  sing  of  spirits  and  angels  d 
is  no  wretchedness  so  deep,  nor  any  hap 
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selyes  89  children  of  the  same  fiumlj,  cherish  a  constant 
and  lively  sympathy  towards  each  other,  which  can  never 
be  felt  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy. 
But  the  same  feeling  does  not  exist  between  the  several 
classes  towards  each  other. 

Amongst  an  aristocratic  people,  each  caste  has  its  own 
opinions,  feelings,  rights,  manners,  and  modes  of  living. 
Thus,  the  men*  who  compose  it  do  not  resemble  the  mass 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  they  do  not  think  or  feel  in  the 
same  manner,  and  they  scarcely  believe  that  they  belong  to 
the  same  race.  They  cannot  therefore  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  others  feel,  nor  judge  of  others  by  themselves. 
Yet  they  are  sometimes  eager  to  lend  each  other  aid ;  but 
this  is  not  contrary  to  my  previous  observation. 

These  aristocratic  institutions,  which  made  the  beings  of 
one  and  the  same  race  so  different,  nevertheless  bound  them 
to  each  other  by  close  political  ties.  Although  the  serf 
had  no  natural  interest  in  the  fete  of  the  nobles,  he  did  not 
the  less  think  himself  obliged  to  devote  his  person  to  the 
service  of  that  noble  who  happened  to  be  his  lord :  and 
although  the  noble  held  himself  to  be  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  of  his  serfs,  he  nevertheless  held  that  his  duty 
and  his  honor  constrained  him  to  defend,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  those  who  dwelt  upon  his  domains. 

It  is  evident  that  these  mutual  obligations  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  law  of  nature,  but  in  the  law  of  society ;  and 
that  the  claim  of  social  duty  was  more  stringent  than  that 
of  mere  humanity.  These  services  were  not  supposed  to 
be  due  from  man  to  man,  but  to  the  vassal  or  to  the  lord. 
Feudal  institutions  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  certain  men,  but  none  at  all  for  the  miseries 
of  mankind.  They  infused  generosity  rather  than  mildness 
into  the  manners  of  the  time ;  and  although  they  prompted 
men  to  great  acts  of  self-devotion,  they  created  no  real 
sympathies,  for  real  sympathies   can  only  exist  between 
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tragical  end  of  a  noble,  their  grief  flc 
they  tell  you  at  a  breath,  and  without 
cres  and  tortures  inflicted  on  the  comi 
Not  that  these  writers  felt  habitual  h 
disdain  for  the  people ;  war  between  the 
the  community  was  not  yet  declared.  ' 
by  an  instinct  rather  than  by  a  passion ; 
no  clear  notion  of  a  poor  man's  sufferi 
little  for  his  &te. 

The  same  feelings  animated  the  lowc 
the  feudal  tie  was  broken.    The  same  ag 
so  many  heroic  acts  of  self-deyolion  on 
for  their  lords,  were  stained  with  atrodoi 
tised  firom  time  to  time  by  the  lower  clasi 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  n 
arose  solely  from  the  absence  of  public  or 
for  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  fi 
which  became  tranquil  and  enlightened 
mained  aristocratic. 

In  1675  the  lower  classes  in  Brittany  i 
position  of  a  new  tax.  These  disturbanc 
with  unexampled  severity.  Observe  the 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  a  witness  of  the 
them  to  her  daughter:  — 
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nre  for  the  trouble  you  have  had  in  writing  so  many. 
Then  you  have  kissed  all  the  people  of  Provence,*  have 
you  7  There  would  be  no  satis&ction  in  kissing  all  Brit- 
tany, unless  one  liked  to  smell  of  wine Do  you 

wish  to  hear  the  news  from  Rennes  7  A  tax  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  has  been  imposed  upon  the  citizens ;  and 
if  this  sum  is  not  produced  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  it 
is  to  be  doubled,  and  collected  by  the  soldiers.  They  have 
cleared  the  houses  and  sent  away  the  occupants  of  one  of 
the  great  streets,  and  forbidden  anybody  to  receive  them 
on  pain  of  death ;  so  that  the  poor  wretches  —  old  men, 
women  near  their  confinement,  and  children  included — 
may  be  seen  wandering  round  and  crying  on  their  departr 
ure  from  this  city,  without  knowing  where  to  go,  and 
without  food  or  a  place  to  lie  in.  Day  before  yesterday, 
a  fiddler  was  broken  on  the  wheel  for  getting  up  a  dance 
and  stealing  some  stamped  paper.  He  was  quartered  after 
death,  and  his  limbs  exposed  at  the  four  comers  of  the  city. 
Sixty  citizens  have  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  punishing  them  is  to  begin  to-morrow.  This  prov- 
ince sets  a  fine  example  to  the  others,  teaching  them  above 
all  things  to  respect  their  governors  and  gouvemanteSj  and 
not  to  throw  any  more  stones  into  their  garden. 

^^  Yesterday,  a  delightful  day,  Madame  de  Tarente  visited 
these  wilds ;  there  is  no  question  about  preparing  a  cham- 
ber or  a  collation ;  she  comes  by  the  barrier,  and  returns 
the  same  way " 

In  another  letter  she  adds :  — 

^^  You  talk  very  pleasantly  about  our  miseries ;  but  we 
are  no  longer  so  jaded  with  capital  punishments ;  only  one 
a  week  now,  just  to  keep  up  appearances.     It  is  true  that 

*  Madame  de  Grignan  was  Gcuvemante  of  Frovenoe,  and  her  mother  is 
here  Joking  with  her  aboat  the  official  dvilities  which  she  was  ohliged  to 
practise  towards  the  people  who  were  under  her  charge. 

9» 


It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  t 
Yign^,  who  wrote  these  lines,  was  a  sel 
she  was  passionately  attached  to  her 
ready  to  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  ( 
her  letters  show  that  she  treated  her  y 
with  kindness  and  indulgence.  But  '. 
had  no  dear  notion  of  sufiering  in  any 
person  of  quality. 

In  our  time,  die  harshest  man,  writin, 
sible  person  of  his  acquaintance,  woi 
indulge  in  the  cruel  jocularity  which  ] 
even  if  his  own  manners  allowed  him 
ners  of  society  at  large  would  forbid  it. 
arise  ?    Have  we  more  sensibility  than 
not  know  that  we  have ;  but  I  am  sure 
is  extended  to  many  more  objects. 
•  When  all  the  ranks  of  a  conmiunity  : 
all  men  think  and  feel  in  nearly  the  san 
them  may  judge  in  a  moment  of  the  £ 
others:  he  casts  a  rapid  glance  upon 
enough.     There  is  no  wretchedness  ini 
readily  enter,  and  a  secret  instinct  revea 
It  signifies  not  that  strancrftrs  nr.  Pr.^  ^- 
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and  they  are  happj  to  reUeye  the  grieft  of  others,  when 
they  can  do  so  without  much  hurting  themselves ;  they  are 
not  disinterested,  but  they  are  humane. 

Although  the  Americans  have  in  a  manner  reduced  self- 
ishness to  a  social  and  philosophical  theory,  they  are  never- 
theless extremely  open  to  compassion.  In  no  country  is 
criminal  justice  administered  with  more  mildness  than  in 
the  United  States.  Whilst  the  English  seem  disposed 
carefully  to  retain  the  bloody  traces  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  their  penal  legislation,  the  Americans  have  almost  ex- 
punged capital  punishment  from  their  codes.  North  Amer- 
ica is,  I  think,  the  only  country  upon  earth  in  which  the 
life  of  no  one  citizen  has  been  taken  for  a  political  offence 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  circumstance  which  conclusively  shows  that  this 
singular  mildness  of  the  Americans  arises  chiefly  from 
their  social  condition,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  treat 
their  slaves.  Perhaps  there  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  sin- 
gle European  colony  in  the  New  World,  in  which  the 
physical  condition  of  the  blacks  is  less  severe  than  in  the 
United  States ;  yet  the  slaves  still  endure  fiightful  misery 
there,  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  very  cruel  punish- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  lot  of  these  unhappy 
beings  inspires  their  masters  with  but  little  compassion,  and 
that  they  look  upon  slavery  not  only  as  an  institution  which 
is  profitable  to  them,  but  as  an  evil  which  does  not  affect 
them.  Thus,  the  same  man  who  is  ftdl  of  humanity  to- 
wards his  fellow-creatures,  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
his  equals,  becomes  insensible  to  their  afflictions  as  soon  as 
that  equality  ceases.  His  mildness  should  therefore  be 
attributed  to  the  equality  of  conditions,  rather  than  to  civ- 
ilization and  education. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  of  individuals  is  to  a  certain 
extent  applicable  to  nations.  When  each  nation  has  its  dis- 
tinct opinions,  belief^  laws,  and  customs,  it  looks  upon  itself 


iGTea  the  generals  of  their  enemies,  i 
them  in  triumph  behind  a  car ;  and 
oners  to  the  beasts  of  the  Circus  for  tl 
people.    Cicero,  who  declaimed  so  ye 
tion  of  crucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  luu 
against  these  horrible  abases  of  victory, 
in  his  ejres,  a  barbarian  did  not  belong 
race  as  a  Roman. 

On  the  contrarjr,  in  proportion  as  n; 
like  each  other,  they  become  reciprocal! 
ate,  and  the  law  of  nations  is  miti|rated« 
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CHAPTER    II. 

HOW  DEHOGRACT  BENDERS    THE    HABITUAL  INTEBCOUBSS    07 
THE  AMEBICANS  SIMPLE  AND  EASY. 

DEMOCRACY  does  not  attach  men  strongly  to  each 
other ;  but  it  places  their  habitual  intercourse  upon 
an  easier  footing. 

K  two  Englishmen  chance  to  meet  at  the  Antipodes, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  strangers  whose  language 
and  manners  are  almost  unknown  to  them,  they  will  first 
stare  at  each  other  with  much  curiosity,  and  a  kind  of 
secret  uneasiness;  they  will  then  turn  away,  or,  if  one 
accosts  the  other,  they  will  take  care  only  to  converse  with 
a  constrained  and  absent  air,  upon  very  unimportant  sub- 
jects. Yet  there  is  no  enmity  between  these  men ;  they 
have  never  seen  each  other  before,  and  each  believes  the 
other  to  be  a  respectable  person.  Why  then  should  they 
stand  so  cautiously  apart  7  We  must  go  back  to  England 
to  learn  the  reason. 

When  it  is  birth  alone,  independent  of  wealth,  which 
classes  men  in  society,  every  one  knows  exactly  what  his 
own  position  is  upon  the  social  scale ;  he  does  not  seek  to 
rise,  he  does  not  fear  to  sink.  In  a  community  thus  organ- 
ized, men  of  different  castes  communicate  very  little  with 
each  other ;  but  if  accident  brings  them  together,  they  are 
ready  to  converse  without  hoping  or  fearing  to  lose  their 
own  position.  Their  intercourse  is  not  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  but  it  is  not  constrained. 

When  a  moneyed  arist<x;racy  succeeds  to  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  the  case  is  altered.     The  privileges  of  some  are 


11  tiiey  ran,  to  appear  at  least  to  possess  them,  —  w 
not  impossible.     As  the  social  importance  of  men 
longer  ostensibly  and  permanently  fixed  by  blood, 
infinitely  varied  by  wealth,  ranks  still  exist,  but  it 
easy  clearly  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  those  who  i 
lively  belong  to  them.     Secret  hostilities  then  arise 
commnnity ;  one  set  of  men  endeavor  by  innnmerabl 
fices  to  penetrate,  or  to  appear  to  penetrate,  amongst 
who  are  above  them ;  another  set  are  constantly  in 
against  these  usurpers  of  their  rights ;  or,  rather,  the 
individual  does  both  at  once,  and  whilst  he  seeks  to 
himself  into  a  higher  circle,  he  is  always  on  the  defe 
against  the  intrusion  of  those  below  him. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  England  at  the  present  1 

and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  peculiarity  just  adverU 

must  be  attributed  principally  to  this  cause.     As  ai 

?!ratic  pride  is  still  extremely  groat  amongst  the  Enj 

vnd  as  the  limits  of  aristocracy  arc  ill-defined,  every 

ives  in  constant  dread  lest  advantnge  should  be  take 

lis  familiarity.    Unable  to  judge  at  once  of  the  social 

ition  of  those  he  meets,  an  Englishman  prudently  a 

II  contact  with  them.     Men  are  afraid  lest  some  f 

srvice  rendered  should  draw  th^m  into  an  unsuitabi 

uaintance ;  they  dread  civilities,  and  they  avoid  the  o 
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In  America,  where  the  privileges  of  birth  never  ezisted, 
and  where  riches  confer  no  peculiar  rights  on  their  possesr 
sors,  men  unacquainted  with  each  other  are  very  ready  to 
frequent  the  same  places,  and  find  neither  peril  nor  advan- 
tage in  the  firee  interchange  of  their  thoughts.  If  they 
meet  by  accident,  they  neither  seek  nor  avoid  intercourse ; 
their  manner  is  therefore  natural,  frank,  and  open:  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  hardly  expect  or  apprehend  anything 
from  each  other,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  display,  any 
more  than  to  conceal,  their  position  in  the  world.  If  their 
demeanor  is  often  cold  and  serious,  it  is  never  haughty  or 
constrained;  and  if  they  do  not  converse,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  in  a  humor  to  talk,  not  because  they  think 
it  their  interest  to  be  silent. 

In  a  foreign  country  two  Americans  are  at  once  friends, 
simply  because  they  are  Americans.  They  are  repulsed  by 
no  prejudice ;  they  are  attracted  by  their  common  country. 
For  two  Englishmen,  the  same  blood  is  not  enough ;  they 
must  be  brought  together  by  the  same  rank.  The  Ameri- 
cans remark  this  unsociable  mood  of  the  English  as  much 
as  the  French  do,  and  are  not  less  astonished  by  it.  Yet 
the  Americans  are  connected  with  England  by  their  origin, 
their,  religion,  their  language,  and  partially  by  their  man- 
ners: they  only  differ  in  their  social  condition.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  reserve  of  the  English  pro- 
ceeds from  the  constitution  of  their  country,  much  more 
than  firom  that  of  its  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTEK    III. 

I  COUNTRT,  AND  ARE  SO  SENSITIVE  IN  EOEOPE. 

emper  of  tlie  Americana  is  vindictive,  like  that 

II  serioua  and  reflecting  nations.     They  hardly 
:t  an  offence,  but  it  ia  not  easy  to  offend  themj 
resentment  is  as  sJow  to  kindle  as  it  is  to  abate. 
tocratic  communities,  where  a  small  number  of 
anage  everything,  the  outward  intercourse  of  men 

to  settled  conventional  rules.     Every  one  then 
knows  exactly  what  marks  of  respect  or  of  con- 
1  he  ought  to  display,  and  none  are  presumed  to 
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There  are  xnanj  little  attentions  which  an  American  does 
not  care  about ;  he  thinks  thej  are  not  due  to  him,  or  he 
presomes  that  they  are  not  known  to  be  dae :  he  therefore 
either  does  not  perceive  a  mdeness,  or  he  forgives  it ;  his 
manners  become  less  courteous,  and  his  character  more 
plain  and  masculine. 

The  mutual  indulgence  which  the  Americans  display, 
and  the  manly  confidence  with  which  they  treat  each  other, 
also  result  from  another  deeper  and  more  general  cause, 
which  I  have  already  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  the  United  States,  the  distinctions  of  rank  in  civil  soci- 
ety are  slight,  in  political  society  they  are  null ;  an  Ameri- 
can, therefore,  does  not  think  himself  bound  to  pay  par- 
ticular attentions  to  any  of  his  fellow-citizens,  nor  does  he 
require  such  attentions  from  them  towards  himself.     As  he 
does  not  see  that  it  is  his  interest  eagerly  to  seek  the  com- 
pany of  any  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  slow  to  fancy  that 
his  own  company  is  declined :  despising  no  one  on  account 
of  his  station,  he  does  not  imagine  that  any  one  can  despise 
him  for  that  cause ;  and  until  he  has  clearly  perceived  an 
insult,  he  does  not  suppose  that  an  afiront  was  intended. 
The  social  condition  of  the  Americans  naturally  accustoms 
them  not  to  take  ofience  in  small  matters;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  democratic  freedom  which  they  enjoy  trans- 
fuses this  same  mildness  of  temper  into  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  United  States  constantly 
bring  citizens  of  all  ranks  into  contact,  and  compel  them 
to  pursue  great  undertakings  in  concert.  People  thus  en- 
gaged have  scarcely  time  to  attend  to  the  details  of  eti- 
quette, and  they  are  besides  too  strongly  interested  in  living 
harmoniously  for  them  to  stick  at  such  things.  They  there- 
fore soon  acquire  a  habit  of  considering  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  those  whom  they  meet  more  than  their  manners, 
and  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles. 

VOL.  n.  N 
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e  often  remarked,  in  the  United  Statea,  that  it  is 
to  make  a  man  understand  that  his  presence  may 
3sed  with ;  hints  will  sot  always  euffice  to  shake 
I  contradict  an  American  at  every  word  he  says, 
him  that  his  conversation  bores  me ;  he  instantly 
ith  fresh  pertinacity  to  convince  me :  I  preserve  a 
iilence,  and  he  thinks  I  am  meditating  deeply  on 
bs  which  he  is  uttering :  at  last,  I  rush  Irom  his 
',  and  he  supposes  that  some  urgent  business  hiu^ 
elsewhere.     This  man  will  never  imderstand  that 
es  me  to  death,  unless  I  tell  him  so ;  and  the  only 
;et  rid  of  him  is  to  make  him  my  enemy  for  life, 
ears  surprising,  at  first  sight,  tliat  the  same  man, 
:ed  to  Europe,  suddenly  becomes  so  sensitive  and 
that  I  often  find  it  as  difficult  to  avoid  offending 
!,  as  it  was  tliere  to  put  him  out  of  countenance. 
vo  opposite  effects  proceed  from  the  same  cause, 
itic  institutions  generally  give  men  a  lofty  notion 
countr^n^^hemselves^Ai^nieric^ 
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fttantlj  on  the  stretch,  and  embarrasses  all  he  says  and 
does. 

He  learns  from  tradition  that  in  Europe  ceremonial  ob- 
aervances  were  infinitely  varied  according  to  di£ferent  ranks ; 
this  recollection  of  former  times  completes  his  perplexity, 
and  he  is  the  more  afraid  of  not  obtaining  those  marks  of 
respect  which  are  due  to  him,  as  he  does  not  exactly  know 
in  what  they  consist.  He  is  like  a  man  surromided  by 
traps :  society  is  not  a  recreation  for  him,  but  a  serious  toil : 
he  weighs  your  least  actions,  interrogates  your  looks,  and 
scrutinizes  all  you  say,  lest  there  should  be  some  hidden 
allusion  to  affiront  him.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever 
a  provincial  man  of  quality  so  punctilious  in  breeding  as  he 
is :  he  endeavors  to  attend  to  the  slightest  rules  of  etiquette, 
and  does  not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  waived  towards  him- 
self: he  is  full  of  scruples,  and  at  the  same  time  of  preten- 
sions ;  he  wishes  to  do  enough,  but  fears  to  do  too  much ; 
and  as  he  does  not  very  well  know  the  limits  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other,  he  keeps  up  a  haughty  and  embarrassed  air 
of  reserve. 

But  this  is  not  all :  here  is  yet  another  double  of  the 
human  heart.  An  American  is  forever  talking  of  the  ad- 
mirable equality  which  prevails  in  the  United  States :  aloud, 
he  makes  it  the  boast  of  his  country,  but  in  secret,  he  de- 
plores it  for  himself;  and  he  aspires  to  show  that,  for  his 
part,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  general  state  of  things  which 
he  vaunts.  There  is  hardly  an  American  to  be  met  with 
who  does  not  claim  some  remote  kindred  with  the  first 
founders  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  as  for  the  scions  of  the  noble 
fiunilies  of  England,  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  covered 
with  them.  When  an  opulent  American  arrives  in  Eu- 
rope, his  first  care  is  to  surround  himself  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  wealth :  he  is  so  afraid  of  being  taken  for  the  plain 
citizen  of  a  democracy,  that  he  adopts  a  hundred  distorted 
ways  of  bringing  some  new  instance  of  his  wealth  befi)re 
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town :  he  will  always  be  snrrounded  by  a  host 
I  have  heard  an  American  complain  that,  in 
ises  of  Paris,  the  society  was  rather  mixed ;  the 
prevails  there  was  not  pure  enough  for  l^itn ; 
.ured  to  hint  that,  in  hia  opinion,  there  was  a 
gance  of  manner  j  he  could  not  accustom  him- 
vit  concealed  under  such  unpretending  forms. 
intrasts  ought  not  to  surprise  ua.     If  the  ve»- 
mer  aristocratic  distinctions  were  not  so  corn- 
ed in  the  United  States,  the  Americans  would 
le  and  less  tolerant  in  their  own  country ;  they 
ire  less,  and  be  less  fond  of  borrowed  manners. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  THBEE  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

WHEN  men  feel  a  natural  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  each  other,  —  when  they  are  brought  to- 
gether by  easy  and  frequent  intercourse,  and  no  sensitiye 
feelings  keep  them  asunder,  —  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  they  will  lend  assistance  to  one  another  whenever  it  is 
needed.  When  an  American  asks  for  the  co-operation  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  it  is  seldom  refused ;  and  I  have  often 
seen  it  afforded  spontaneously,  and  with  great  good-will. 
If  an  accident  happens  on  the  highway,  everybody  hastens 
to  help  the  sufferer;  if  some  great  and  sudden  calamity 
befiJIs  a  family,  the  purses  of  a  thousand  strangers  are  at 
once  willingly  opened,  and  small  but  numerous  donations 
pour  in  to  relieve  their  distress. 

It  ofiien  happens,  amongst  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe,  that  a  poor  wretch  is  as  friendless  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  as  the  savage  in  his  wilds :  this  is  hardly  ever 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  who  are 
always  cold  and  oflen  coarse  in  their  manners,  seldom  show 
insensibility ;  and  if  they  do  not  proffer  services  eagerly, 
yet  they  do  not  refuse  to  render  them. 

All  this  is  not  in  contradiction  to  what  I  have  said  before 
on  the  subject  of  individualism.  The  two  things  are  so  &r 
from  combating  each  other,  that  I  can  see  how  they  agree. 
Equality  of  conditions,  whilst  it  makes  men  feel  their  inde- 
pendence, shows  them  their  own  weakness :  they  are  free, 
but  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents  ;  and  experience  soon 
teaches  them  that,  although  they  do  not  habitually  require 
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ance  of  others,  a  time  almost  always  comes  when 
not  do  without  it. 

anstantly  see,  in  Eorope.  that  men  of  the  same 
a  are  ever  ready  to  assist  each  other ;  thej  are  all 
to  the  same  ills,  and  that  is  enough  to  teach  them 

ley  may  otherwise  be.     When  one  of  them  &Ub 
ger,  irom  which  the  others  may  save  him  by  a 
usient  sacrifice  or  a  sudden  effort,  they  do  not  fiul 
the  attempt.     Not  that  they  are  deeply  interested 
e,  —  for  if,  by  chance,  their  exertions  are  anaml- 
immediately  forget  the  object  of  them,  and  return 
iwn  business, —  but  a  sort  of  tacit  and  almost  in- 
r  agreement  has  been  passed  between  them,  by 
,ch  one  owes  to  the  others  a  temporary  support, 
;  may  claim  for  himself  in  turn, 
i  to  a  people  the  remark  here  applied  to  a  class, 
will  understand  my  meaning.     A  similar  covenant 
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CHAPTER    V. 

HOW  DEMOCRAOT  AFFEOTS  THE  BELATIONS  OF  ICASTEBS  AND 

SERVANTS. 

AN  American  who  liad  trayeDed  for  a  long  time  in 
Europe  once  said  to  me :  ^'  The  English  treat  their 
aenrants  with  a  stiffiiess  and  imperioosness  of  manner 
which  surprise  us;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
sometimes  treat  their  attendants  with  a  degree  of  fiuniliar- 
ity  or  of  politeness  which  we  cannot  understand.  It  looks 
as  if  thej  were  a&aid  to  give  orders ;  the  posture  of  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  is  ill  maintained."  The  remark 
was  a  just  one,  and  I  have  often  made  it  myself.  I  have 
always  considered  England  as  the  country  of  all  the  world 
where,  in  our  time,  the  bond  of  domestic  service  is  drawn 
most  tightly,  and  France  as  the  country  where  it  is  most 
relaxed.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  masters  stand  so  high  or 
so  low  as  in  these  two  countries.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes the  Americans  are  to  be  placed.  Such  is  the  &ct, 
as  it  appears  upon  the  surfisice  of  things :  to  discover  the 
causes  of  that  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  search  the  matter 
thoroughly. 

No  communities  have  ever  yet  existed  in  which  social 
conditions  have  been  so  equal  that  there  were  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  and,  consequently,  neither  masters  nor  servants. 
Democracy  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  these  two 
classes,  but  it  changes  their  dispositions,  and  modifies  their 
mutual  relations. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  servants  form  a  distinct 
class,  not  more  variously  composed  than  that  of  their  mas- 
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A  settled  order  ia  soon  esUblished ;  in  the  former  u 
13  in  the  latter  class  a  scale  is  formed,  with  numerous 
ctions  or  marked  gradations  of  rank,  and  generations 
ed  each  other  thus,  withont  any  change  of  pwidon. 
;    two    communities    are    superposed    one   above    the 
,  always  distinct,  but  regulated  by  analogous  princi- 

This  aristocratic  constitution  does  not  exert  a  less 
i^ul  inflaence  on  the  notions  and  manners  of  servants 
on  those  of  masters ;  and,  although  the  effects  are  dif- 
:,  the  same  cause  may  easily  be  traced. 
th  classes  constitute  small  communities  in  tlie  heart  of 
lation,  and  certain   permanent  notions  of  right  and 
r  are  ultimately  established  amongst  them.     The  dif- 
.  acts  of  human  life  are  viewed  by  one  peculiar  and 
■'iging  light.     Ill  the  society  of  seirants,  as  in  that 
sters,  men  exercise  a  great  influence  over  each  other : 
icknowledge  settled  rules,  and,  in  the  absence  of  law, 
ire  guided  by  a  sort  of  public  opinion  ;   tlieir  habits 
^ttled^n^thei^conduc^^place^unde^^ce^^ 
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ting  it,  occupies  an  aristocratic  position  which  inspires  him 
with  loftj  feelings,  pride,  and  self-respect,  that  fit  him  for 
the  higher  virtues,  and  for  actions  above  the  common. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  it  was  by  no  means  rare 
to  find  men  of  noble  and  vigorous  minds  in  the  service  of 
the  great,  who  felt  not  the  servitude  they  bore,  and  who 
submitted  to  the  will  of  their  masters  without  any  fear  of 
their  displeasure. 

But  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case  amongst  the  inferior 
ranks  of  domestic  servants.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  he 
who  occupies  the  lowest  stage  of  the  order  of  menials 
stands  very  low  indeed.  The  French  created  a  word  on 
purpose  to  designate  the  servants  of  the  aristocracy,  —  they 
called  tiiem  ^^  lackeys."  This  word  lackey  served  as  the 
strongest  expression,  when  all  others  were  exhausted,  to 
designate  human  meanness.  Under  the  old  French  mon- 
archy, to  denote  by  a  single  expression  a  low-spirited  con- 
temptible fellow,  it  was  usual  to  say  that  he  had  the  souZ 
qf  a  lackey;  the  term  was  enough  to  convey  all  that  was 
intended. 

The  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  not  only  gives 
servants  certain  peculiar  virtues  and  vices,  but  it  places 
them  in  a  peculiar  relation  witii  respect  to  their  masters. 
Amongst  aiistocratic  nations,  the  poor  man  is  familiarized 
from  his  childhood  with  the  notion  of  being  commanded ; 
to  whichever  side  he  turns  his  eyes,  the  graduated  struc- 
ture of  society  and  the  aspect  of  obedience  meet  his  view. 
Hence,  in  those  countries,  the  master  readily  obtains 
prompt,  complete,  respectful,  and  easy  obedience  from  his 
servants,  because  they  revere  in  him,  not  only  their  mas- 
ter, but  the  class  of  masters.  He  weighs  down  their  will 
hy  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy.  He  orders  their 
actions ;  to  a  certain  extent,  he  even  directs  their  thoughts. 
In  aristocracies,  the  roaster  often  exercises,  even  without 
being  aware  of  it,  an  amazing  sway  over  the  opinions,  the 
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d  the  manners  of  those  whg  obey  him,  and  hu 
extends  even  farther  than  hia  authority, 
tocratic  commanities,  there  are  not  only  heredh 
ilies  of  servants  as  well  as  of  masters,  bnt  the 
lilies  of  aervantfl  adhere  for  several  generations 
ime  families  of  masters  (like  two  parallel  lines 
ither  meet  nor  separate) ;  and  this  considerably 
tlie  mutual  relations  of  these  two  classes  of  per- 
hus,  although  in  aristocratic  socie^  the  master 
mt  have  no  natural  resemblance,  —  although,  on 
iry,  they  are  placed  at  an  immense  distance  on 
of  human  beings  by  their  fortune,  education,  and 
—yet  time  ultimately  binds  them  together.    They 
cted  by  a  long  series  of  common  reminiscences, 
ver  different  they  may  be,  they  grow  alike ;  whilst 
Tacies,   where    they  are   naturally    almost    alike, 
lys  remain  strangers  to    each   other.      Amongst 
;ratic   people,    the  master  gets  to  look  upon   his 
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as  it  were,  or  rather  he  transports  himself  into  the  charac- 
ter of  his  master,  and  thus  assumes  an  imaginary  person- 
ality. He  complacently  invests  himself  widi  the  wealth 
of  those  who  command  him ;  he  shares  their  fiune,  exalts 
himself  by  their  rank,  and  feeds  his  mind  with  borrowed 
greatness,  to  which  he  attaches  more  importance  than  those 
who  fully  and  really  possess  it.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous,  in  this  strange  con- 
fusion of  two  different  states  of  being.  These  passions  of 
masters,  when  they  pass  into  the  souls  of  menials,  assume 
the  natural  dimensions  of  the  place  they  occupy ;  they  are 
contracted  and  lowered.  What  was  pride  in  the  former 
becomes  puerile  vanity  and  paltry  ostentation  in  the  latter. 
The  servants  of  a  great  man  are  commonly  most  punctil- 
ious as  to  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  him,  and  they  attach 
more  importance  to  his  lightest  privileges  than  he  does 
himself.  In  France,  a  few  of  these  old  servants  of  the 
aristocracy  are  still  to  be  met  with,  here  and  there ;  they 
have  survived  their  race,  which  will  soon  disappear  with 
them  altogether. 

In  the  United  States,  I  never  saw  any  one  at  all  like 
them.  The  Americans  are  not  only  unacquainted  with  the 
kind. of  man,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  such  ever  existed.  It  is  scarcely  less  difficult 
for  them  to  conceive  it,  than  for  us  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  what  a  slave  was  amongst  the  Romans,  or  a  serf  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  All  these  men  were,  in  feet,  though  in 
different  degrees,  results  of  the  same  cause :  they  are  all 
retiring  from  our  sight,  and  disappearing  in  the  obscuri^ 
of  the  past,  together  with  the  social  condition  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin. 

Equality  of  conditions  turns  servants  and  masters  into 
new  beings,  and  places  them  in  new  relative  positions. 
When  social  conditions  are  nearly  equal,  men  are  con- 
stantly changing  their  situations  in  life:   there  is  still  a 


prejudices,  or  manners  peculiar  to  th 
not  remarkable  for  any  particular  turn 
of  feeling.  They  know  no  vices  or  v 
dition,  but  thej  partake  of  the  educatio: 
feelings,  the  virtaes  and  the  vices  of  the 
and  thej  are  honest  men  or  scoundrel 
as  their  masters  are. 

The  conditions  of  servants  are  not  lei 
of  masters.    As  no  marked  ranks  or  i 
are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  thej  will 
the  meanness  or  the  greatness  which  chi 
tocracy  of  menials,  as  well  as  all  othei 
never  saw  a  man  in  the  United  States  ^ 
of  that  class  of  confidential  servants  of 
tain  a  reminiscence  in  Europe,  neither 
with  such  a  thing  as  a  lackey:  all  trac< 
the  other  have  disappeared. 
•   In  democracies,  servants  are  not  onl 
themselves,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they 
the  equals  of  their  masters.     This  requL 
order  to  be  rightly  understood.     At  any  i 
may  become  a  master,  and  he  aspires  t/^ 


a:*^ — 


.t 
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I  beg  the  reader  particnlarlj  to  observe,  that  this  is  not 
onlj  the  notion  which  servants  themselves  entertain  of  their 
own  condition ;  domestic  service  is  looked  upon  hj  masters 
in  the  same  light ;  and  the  precise  limits  of  authority  and 
obedience  are  as  clearly  settled  in  the  mind  of  the  one  as 
in  that  of  the  other. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  community  have  long  atr 
tamed  a  condition  nearly  alike,  and  when  equality  is  an  old 
and  acknowledged  Beict,  the  public  mind,  which  is  never 
affected  by  exceptions,  assigns  certain  general  limits  to  the 
value  of  man,  above  or  below  which  no  man  can  long  re- 
main placed.  It  is  in  vain  that  wealth  and  poverty, 
authority  and  obedience,  accidentally  interpose  great  dis- 
tances between  two  men;  public  opinion,  founded  upon 
the  usual  order  of  things,  draws  them  to  a  common  level, 
and  creates  a  species  of  imaginary  equality  between  them, 
in  spite  of  the  real  inequality  of  their  conditions.  This 
all-powerful  opinion  penetrates  at  length  even  into  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  interest  might  arm  them  to  resist  it ; 
it  afiects  their  judgment,  whilst  it  subdues  their  will. 

In  their  inmost  convictions  the  master  and  the  servant 
no  longer  perceive  any  deep-seated  difference  between 
tliem^  and  they  neither  hope  nor  fear  to  meet  with  any 
such  at  any  time.  They  are  therefore  neither  subject  to 
disdain  nor  to  anger,  and  they  discern  in  each  other  neither 
humility  nor  pride.  The  master  holds  the  contract  of  ser- 
vice to  be  the  only  source  of  his  power,  and  the  servant 
regards  it  as  the  only  cause  of  his  obedience.  They  do 
not  quarrel  about  their  reciprocal  situations,  but  each  knows 
his  own  and  keeps  it. 

In  the  French  army,  the  common  soldier  is  taken  from 
nearly  the  same  class  as  the  officer,  and  may  hold  the  same 
commissions :  out  of  the  ranks,  he  considers  himself  en- 
tirely equal  to  his  military  superiors,  and,  in  point  of  fiict, 
he  is  so ;  but  when  under  arms,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
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his  obedience  is  not  the  less  prompt,  precise,  and 
being  voluntary  and  defined.     This  example  may 
ion  of  what  takes  place  between  masters  and  ser- 
emocratic  commumties. 

d  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  warm  and 
d  affections  which  are  sometimes  kindled  in  the 
lervice  of  aristocracy  will  ever  spring  up  between 
men,  or  that  they  will  exhibit  strong  instances  of 
ce.     In  aristocracies,  masters  and  servants  live 
I  frequently  their  only  intercourse  is  through  a 
on  ;  yet  they  commonly  stand  firmly  by  one  an- 
i  democratic  countries,  the  master  and  the  sei^ 
lose  together :  they  are  in  daily  personal  contact, 
minds  do  not  intermingle;  they  have  common 
IS.  hardly  ever  common  interests. 
it  such  a  people,  the  servant  always  considera 
a  sojourner  in  the  dwelling  of  his  masters.     He 
ling  of  their  forefathers  ;  he  will  see  nothing  of 
^ndant^^i^ia^iothin^lastin^t^exDec^ron^^^ 
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the  leyel  of  their  masters ;  bj  the  manners  of  the  country, 
they  are  obstinately  detmded  fix)m  it.  They  do  not  them- 
selves clearly  know  their  proper  place,  and  are  almost 
always  either  insolent  or  craven. 

Bat  in  the  Northern  States,  especially  in  New  England, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  whites  who  agree,  for  wages, 
to  yield  a  temporary  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  heard  that  these  servants  commonly  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  situations  with  punctuality  and 
intelligence ;  and  that,  without  thinking  themselves  natu- 
rally inferior  to  the  person  who  orders  them,  they  submit 
without  reluctance  to  obey  him.  They  appeared  to  me  to 
carry  into  service  some  of  those  manly  habits  which  inde- 
pendence and  equality  create.  Having  once  selected  a 
hard  way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  escape  from  it  by 
indirect  means  ;  and  they  have  sufficient  respect  for  them- 
selves not  to  refuse  to  their  masters  that  obedience  which 
they  have  freely  promised.  On  their  part,  masters  require 
nothing  of  their  servants  but  the  iaithfril  and  rigorous  per- 
formance of  the  covenant :  they  do  not  ask  for  marks  of  re- 
spect, they  do  not  claim  their  love,  or  devoted  attachment ; 
it  is  enough  that,  as  servants,  they  are  exact  and  honest. 

It  would  not,  then,  be  true  to  assert  that,  in  democratic 
society,  the  relation  of  servants  and  masters  is  disorgan- 
ized :  it  is  organized  on  another  footing ;  the  rule  is  differ- 
ent, but  there  is  a  rule. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  new  state  of 
things  which  I  have  just  described  is  inferior  to  that  which 
preceded  it,  or  simply  different.     Enough  for  me  that  it  is 
fixed  and  determined ;  for  what  is  most  important  to  meet 
with  among  men  is  not  any  given  ordering,  but  order. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  those  sad  and  troubled  times  at 
which  equality  is  established  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of 
revolution,  —  when  democracy,  after  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  state  of  society,  still  struggles  with  difficulty 
against  the  prejudices  and  manners  of  the  country  ?    The 


^^A  tj  K»*m»iA\f^* 


thinks  that  he  belongs  to  a  peculia] 
dares  not  say  so,  but  he  shudders  at 
dragged  to  the  same  level.    His  ant 
becomes  timid,  and  at  the  same  time 
ceased  to  entertain  for  them  the 
kindness  which  long  uncontested  p< 
and  he  is  surprised  ^at,  being  chan^ 
changes  also.     He  wants  his  attendai 
permanent  habits,  in  a  condition  of  c 
is  onlj  temporaiy;  he  requires  tha 
contented  with  and  proud  of  a  sex 
they  will  one  day  shake  off,  —  that 
themselyes  to  a  man  who  can  neit 
them ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  should 
ble  engagement  to  a  being  like  then 
will  last  no  longer  than  they  will. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  it  of 
condition  of  domestic  service  does  n< 
ter  of  those  who  enter  upon  it,  becai 
nor  imagine  any  other ;  and  the  ama 
is  manifest  between  them  and  their 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  conseq 
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men*8  minds  flnctoate  between  the  aristocratic  notion  of 
subjection  and  the  democratic  notion  of  obedience.  Obe- 
dience then  loses  its  moral  importance  in  the  eyes  of  him 
who  obeys  ;  he  no  longer  considers  it  as  a  species  of  divine 
obligation,  and  he  does  not  yet  view  it  nnder  its  purely 
human  aspect ;  it  has  to  him  no  character  of  sanctity  or 
of  justice,  and  he  submits  to  it  as  to  a  degrading  but  prof- 
itable condition. 

At  that  period,  a  confused  and  imperfect  phantom  of 
equality  haunts  the  minds  of  servants ;  they  do  not  at  once 
perceive  whether  the  equality  to  which  they  are  entitled  is 
to  be  found  within  or  without  the  pale  of  domestic  service ; 
and  they  rebel  in  their  hearts  against  a  subordination  to 
which  they  have  subjected  themselves,  and  fit)m  which 
they  derive  actual  profit.  They  consent  to  serve,  and  they 
blush  to  obey :  they  like  the  advantages  of  service,  but  not 
the  master ;  or,  rather,  they  are  not  sure  that  they  ought 
not  themselves  to  be  masters,  and  they  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider him  who  orders  them  as  an  unjust  usurper  of  thdr 
own  rights. 

Then  it  is  that  the  dwelling  of  eveiy  citizen  offers  a 
spectacle  somewhat  analogous  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  po- 
litical  society.  A  secret  and  intestine  warfare  is  going  on 
there  between  powers  ever  rivals  and  suspicious  of  one 
another :  the  master  is  ill-natured  and  weak,  the  servant 
ill-natured  and  intractable ;  the  one  constantly  attempts  to 
evade  by  unfair  restrictions  his  obligation  to  protect  and 
to  remunerate,  —  the  other,  his  obligation  to  obey.  The 
reins  of  domestic  government  dangle  between  them,  to  be 
snatched  at  by  one  or  the  other.  The  lines  which  divide 
authority  from  oppression,  liberty  from  license,  and  right 
from  might,  are  to  their  eyes  so  jumbled  together  and  con- 
fused, that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  he  is,  or  what  he 
may  be,  or  what  he  ought  to  be.     Such  a  condition  is  not 

democracy,  but  revolution. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

lOCKATlO    IKSTmmONS    AND     MANNEES    TEHD     TO 
!   RENTS   AND   SHORTEN   THE  TEEilS  OF  LEASES. 

AT  has  been  said  of  servants  and  masters  is  ap- 
licaUe,  t«  a  certain  extent,  to  land-owners  and 
enanta ;  but  this  subject  deserves  to  be  considered 

lerica  there  are,   properly  speaking,  no  farming 

eveiy  man  owns  the  ground  he  tills.     It  must 
ed  that  democratic  laws  tend  greatly  to  increase 
er  of  land-owners,  and  to  diminish  that  of  farming 
Yet  what   takes   place  in    the   United   States  is 
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settle  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and  then  lose  sight 
of  each  other ;  they  are  two  strangers  brought  together  hj 
a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk  over  a  matter  of 
business,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make  money. 

In  proportion  as  property  is  subdivided  and  wealth  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  the  community  is  filled  with 
people  whose  former  opulence  is  declining,  and  with  others 
whose  fortunes  are  of  recent  growth,  and  whose  wants  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  their  resources.  For  all  such  per- 
sons the  smallest  pecuniary  profit  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  none  of  them  feel  disposed  to  waive  any  of  their  claims, 
or  to  lose  any  portion  of  their  income. 

As  ranks  are  intermingled,  and  as  veiy  large  as  well  as 
very  scanty  fortunes  become  more  rare,  every  day  brings 
the  social  condition  of  the  land-owner  nearer  to  that  of  the 
fiumer :  the  one  has  not  naturally  any  uncontested  superi- 
ority over  the  other ;  between  two  men  who  are  equal,  and 
not  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  the  contract  of  hire  is 
exclusively  an  affiiir  of  money. 

A  man  whose  estate  extends  over  a  whole  district,  and 
who  owns  a  hundred  fitrms,  is  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  gaining  at  the  same  time  the  affections  of  some  thou- 
sands of  men ;  this  object  appears  to  call  for  his  exertions, 
and  to  attain  it  he  will  readily  make  considerable  sacrifices. 
But  he  who  owns  a  hundred  acres  is  insensible  to  similar 
considerations,  and  cares  but  little  to  win  the  private  regard 
of  his  tenant. 

An  aristocracy  does  not  expire,  like  a  man,  in  a  single 
day;  the  aristocratic  principle  is  slowly  undermined  in 
men's  opinion,  before  it  is  attacked  in  their  laws.  Long 
before  open  war  is  declared  against  it,  the  tie  which  had 
hitherto  united  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower  may  be  seen 
to  be  gradually  relaxed.  Indifierence  and  contempt  are 
betrayed  by  one  class,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the  others : 
the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  firequent 


its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty ; 
have  amazinglj  increased,  not  only 
out  the  greater  part  of  Europe.    1 
ments  which  have  taken  place  in  a^ 
tures  within  the  same  period  do  no 
to  explain  this  fiu^t :  recourse  must  1 
more  powerful  and  more  concealed, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  democratic  ins 
European  nations  have  adopted,  and 
sions  which  more  or  less  agitate  all  tl 

I  have  frequently  heard  great  En^ 
gratulate  themselves  that,  at  the  pr\ 
a  much  larger  income  from  their  ests 
did.  They  have  perhaps  good  reason 
assuredly  they  know  not  what  the] 
think  they  are  making  a  clear  gain, 
only  an  exchange :  their  influence  is 
with  for  cash ;  and  what  they  gain  i 
be  lost  in  power. 

There  is  yet  another  sign  by  whi< 
that  a  great  democratic  revolution  is  { 
ing.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  all 
lives,  or  for  very  loner  terms  •  f>»-  -'- 
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eqnaiity,  the  human  mmd  takes  a  different  bent :  the  pre- 
▼ailing  notion  is  that  nothing  abides,  and  man  is  haunted 
hy  the  thought  of  mutability.  Under  this  impression,  the 
land-owner  and  the  tenant  himself  are  instinctiyelj  averse 
to  protracted  terms  of  obligation :  the j  are  afraid  of  being 
tied  up  to-morrow  hj  the  contract  which  benefits  them 
to-daj.  Thej  have  vague  anticipations  of  some  sudden 
and  unforeseen  change  in  their  conditions ;  they  mistrust 
themselves ;  thej  fear  lest  their  taste  should  change,  and 
lest  thej  should  lament  that  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of 
what  they  coveted.  Nor  are  such  fears  unfounded ;  for,  in 
democratic  times,  that  which  is  most  fluctuating  amidst  the 
fluctuation  of  all  around  is  the  heart  of  man. 


v^  XI A  r  r  jBi  tt 


INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCSAC 


MOST  of  the  remarks  which  ] 
speaking  of  masters  and  sen 
masters  and  workmen.    As  the  g 
scale  come  to  be  less  observed,  wh 
the  humble  rise,  and  poverty  as  wel 
be  hereditary,  the  distance,  both  in 
which  heretofore  separated  the  worl 
is  lessened  eveiy  day.     The  workn 
loffy  opinion  of  his  rights,  of  his  i 
is  filled  with  new  ambition  and  new 
by  new  wants.     Every  instant  he  vie 
the  profits  of  his  employer ;  and  in  oi 
strives  to  dispose  of  his  labor  at  a  hig 
erally  succeeds  at  length  in  the  attemj 
In  democratic  countries,  as  well  c 
the  branches  of  productive  industry 
small  cost,  by  men  little  removed  by 
cation  above  the  level  of  those  whom 
manafectunng  speculaton,  are  extrer 
interests  difiPer;   they  cannot  therefc 
combine  their  exertions.     (^^  *^- 
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It  is  even  probable  tbat,  in  the  end,  the  interest  of  the 
working  class  will  prevail ;  for  the  high  wages  which  thej 
have  already  obtained  make  them  every  day  less  dependent 
on  thdr  masters ;  and  as  they  grow  more  independent^  they 
have  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  a  fnrther  increase  of 
wages. 

I  shall  take  for  example  that  branch  of  productive  indus- 
try which  is  still,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  generally 
followed  in  France,  and  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the 
world ;  —  I  mean  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  France, 
most  of  those  who  labor  for  hire  in  agriculture  are  them- 
selves owners  of  certain  plots  of  ground,  which  just  enable 
them  to  subsist  without  working  for  uny  one  else.  When 
these  laborers  come  to  offer  their  services  to  a  neighboring 
land-owner  or  farmer,  if  he  refuses  them  a  certain  rate  of 
wages,  they  retire  to  their  own  small  property  and  await 
another  opportunity. 

I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a 
slow  and  gradual  rise  of  wages  is  one  of  the  general  laws 
of  democratic  communities.  In  proportion  as  social  con- 
ditions become  more  equal,  wages  rise ;  and  as  wages  are 
higher,  social  conditions  become  more  equal. 

But  a  great  and  gloomy  exception  occurs  in  our  own 
time.  I  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  aristoc- 
racy, expelled  from  political  society,  has  taken  refuge  in 
certain  departments  of  productive  industry,  and  has  estab- 
lished its  sway  there  under  another  form ;  this  powerfiilly 
affects  the  rate  of  wages. 

As  a  large  capital  is  required  to  embark  in  the  great 
manuiacturing  speculations  to  which  I  allude,  the  number 
of  persons  who  enter  upon  them  is  exceedingly  limited :  as 
their  number  is  small,  they  can  easily  concert  together,  and 
fix  the  rate  of  wages  as  they  please. 

Their  workmen,  on  the  contrary,  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  the  number  of  them  is  always  increasing ;  for, 


- ^j  o^cn   mat  they  cannot  ( 

soon  contract  habits  of  body  at 
for  any  other  sort  of  toil.  Thes 
little  education  and  indostiy,  wit 
stand,  therefore,  almost  at  the  mt 

When  competition,   or  other 
lessen  his  profits,  he  can  reduce  \ 
almost  at  pleasure,  and  make  fro 
the  chances  of  business.    Should 
master,  who  is  a  rich  man,  can 
being  ruined,  until  necessity  bring, 
they  must  work  day  by  day  or 
property  is  in  their  hands.     They 
erished  by  oppression,  and  the  p 
more  easily  may  they  be  oppressed 
from  this  fatal  circle  of  cause  and  c 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  wi 
times  suddenly  risen,  are  permai 
branch  of  industry ;  whereas,  in  < 
of  labor,  which  generally  increases 
less  constantly  augmented. 

This  state  of  dependence  and  ^ 
part  of  the  manufecturing  popul 
forms  an  exception  to  the  genen 
state  of  all  tV'*  — ^ 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  FAMILT. 

I  HAVE  jost  examined  the  changes  which  the  equality 
of  conditions  produces  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
several  members  of  the  community  amongst  democratic 
nations,  and  amongst  the  Americans  in  particular.  I  would 
now  go  deeper,  and  inquire  into  the  closer  ties  of  family : 
mj  object  here  is  not  to  seek  for  new  truths,  but  to  show 
in  what  manner  facts  already  known  are  connected  with 
my  subject. 

It  has  been  universally  remarked,  that,  in  our  time,  the 
several  members  of  a  family  stand  upon  an  entirely  new 
footing  towards  each  other;  that  the  distance  which  for- 
merly separated  a  fiither  from  his  sons  has  been  lessened ; 
and  that  paternal  authority,  if  not  destroyed,  is  at  least 
impaired. 

Something  analogous  to  this,  but  even  more  striking, 
may  be  observed  in  the  United  States.  In  America,  the 
&mily,  in  the  Roman  and  aristocratic  signification  of  the 
word,  does  not  exist.  All  that  remains  of  it  are  a  few  ves- 
tiges in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  when  the  father  exer- 
cises, without  opposition,  that  absolute  domestic  authority 
which  the  feebleness  of  his  children  renders  necessary,  and 
which  their  interest,  as  well  as  his  own  incontestable  supe- 
riori^,  warrants.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  American 
approaches  manhood,  the  ties  of  filial  obedience  are  re- 
laxed day  by  day:  master  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  soon 
master  of  his  conduct.  In  America,  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  adolescence:  at  the  close  of  boyhood,  the 
man  appears,  and  begins  to  trace  out  his  own  path. 


the  use  of  that  independence  as  j 
The  former  does  not  exhibit  any 
irregular  passions  which  disturb  mei 
shaken  off  an  established  authority ; 
that  bitter  and  angry  regret  which  i 
gone  power.    The  father  foresees  the 
long  beforehand,  and  when  the  time 
it  without  a  struggle :  the  son  looks 
period  at  which  he  will  be  his  own  n 
upon  his  freedom  without  precipitatic 
as  a  possession  which  is  his  own,  and 
to  wrest  firom  him.* 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  shoTv 

*  The  Americana,  howorer,  have  not  jet  the 
aa  haa  heen  done  in  Eranoe,  of  one  of  the  chief  e 
ity,  by  dopriying  him  of  the  power  of  diapoaing  c 
In  the  United  Statea,  there  are  no  reatrictiona  on 
•  In  thia  reapoct,  aa  in  almoat  all  others,  it  ia  < 
political  l^jialation  of  the  Americana  ia  mnch  mc 
the  Flench,  the  d^il  legialation  of  the  latter  is 
than  that  of  the  former.  Thia  maj  eaaily  be 
legialation  of  IVanoe  waa  the  work  of  a  man  wlx 
eat  to  aatiaQr  the  democratic  paaaiona  of  hia  oont 
not  directly  and  immediately  hoatile  to  hia  own  ] 
allow  aome  popular  principles  to  ree:alate  the  H 
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wbich  take  place  in  fiunilj  relations  are  cloeelj  connected 
with  the  sodal  and  political  revolution  which  is  approach- 
ing its  consummation  under  our  own  eyes. 

There  are  certain  great  social  principles  which  a  people 
either  introduces  everywhere  or  tolerates  nowhere.  In 
countries  which  are  aristocratically  constituted  with  all  the 
gradations  of  rank,  the  government  never  makes  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  governed :  as  men  are  united 
together,  it  is  enough  to  lead  the  foremost ;  the  rest  will 
follow.  This  IS  applicable  to  the  fiunily,  as  well  as  to  all 
aristocracies  which  have  a  head.  Amongst  aristocratic  na- 
tions, social  institutions  recognize,  in  truth,  no  one  in  the 
fiunily  but  the  father ;  children  are  received  by  society  at 
his  hands  ;  society  governs  him,  he  governs  them.  Thus, 
the  parent  has  not  only  a  natural  right,  but  he  acquires  a 
political  right,  to  command  them :  he  is  the  author  and  the 
support  of  his  family ;  but  he  is  also  its  constituted  ruler. 

In  democracies,  where  the  government  picks  out  every 
individual  singly  from  the  mass  to  make  him  subservient  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  community,  no  such  intermediate 
person  is  required :  a  father  is  there,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  only  a  member  of  the  community,  older  and  richer 
than  his  sons. 

When  most  of  the  conditions  of  life  are  extremely  un- 
equal, and  the  inequality  of  these  conditions  is  permanent, 
the  notion  of  a  superior  grows  upon  the  imaginations  of 
men :  if  the  law  invested  him  with  no  privileges,  custom 
and  public  opinion  would  concede  them.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  men  differ  but  litde  from  each  other,  and  do  not 
always  remain  in  dissimilar  conditions  of  life,  the  general 
notion  of  a  superior  becomes  weaker  and  less  distinct :  it  is 
vain  for  legislation  to  strive  to  place  him  who  obeys  very 
much  beneath  him  who  commands ;  the  manners  of  the 
time  bring  the  two  men  nearer  to  one  another,  and  draw 
them  dmly  towards  the  same  level. 


-      .«..rO     A&Xa  V       U\i%      0\ 


higher,  and  inferiors  lower,  in  arist 
democratic  nations. 

When  men  live  more  for  the  rem 
been  than  for  the  care  of  what  is,  anc 
given  to  attend  to  what  their  ancee 
think  themselves,  the  fitther  is  the  nat 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  —  t 
ends  of  these  two  chains  are  connect 
then,  the  &ther  is  not  only  the  civil  h< 
the  organ  of  its  traditions,  the  expon 
the  arUter  of  its  manners.     He  is  lis 
ence,  he  is  addressed  with  respect,  an 
felt  for  him  is  always  tempered  with 

When  the  condition  of  society  becoi 
men  adopt  as  their  general  principle 
lawftd  to  judge  of  aU  things  for  one' 
points  of  belief  not  as  a  rule  of  fiiith,  bi 
of  information,  the  power  which  the  • 
exercise  over  those  of  his  sons  dimini 
legal  power. 

Perhaps  the  subdivision  of  estatei 
brings  about  contributes  more  than  any 
the  relations  existing  between  a  fitthe 
When  the  property  of  the  fatbpr  /^^  « 
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Now,  in  democratic  countries,  the  class  of  those  who  are 
possessed  of  small  fortunes  is  precisely  that  which  iriYes 

manners  of  the  commnnitj.  That  class  makes  its  opinions 
preponderate  as  universally  as  its  will ;  and  even  those  who 
are  most  inclined  to  resist  its  commands  are  carried  away 
m  the  end  by  its  example.  I  have  known  eager  opponents 
of  democracy,  who  allowed  their  children  to  address  them 
with  perfect  colloquial  equality. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  aristocracy  is 
declining,  the  austere,  the  conventional,  and  the  legal  part 
of  parental  authority  vanbhes,  and  a  species  of  equality 
prevails  around  the  domestic  hearth.  I  know  not,  upon 
the  whole,  whether  society  loses  by  the  change,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  man  individually  is  a  gainer  by  it. 
I  think  that,  in  proportion  as  manners  and  laws  become 
more  democratic,  the  relation  of  father  and  son  becomes 
more  intimate  and  more  affectionate ;  rules  and  authority 
are  less  talked  of,  confidence  and  tenderness  are  oftentimes 
increased,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  bond  is  drawn 
closer  in  proportion  as  the  social  bond  is  loosened. 

In  a  democratic  &mily,  the  father  exercises  no  other 
power  than  that  which  is  granted  to  the  af!ection  and  the 
experience  of  age  ;  his  orders  would  perhaps  be  disobeyed, 
but  his  advice  is  for  the  most  part  authoritative.  Though 
he  be  not  hedged  in  with  ceremonial  respect,  his  sons  at 
least  accost  him  with  confidence  ;  they  have  no  settled  form 
of  addressing  him,  but  they  speak  to  him  constantly,  and 
are  ready  to  consult  him  every  day :  the  master  and  the 
constituted  ruler  have  vanished  ;  the  father  remams. 

Nothing  more  is  needed  in  order  to  judge  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  states  of  society  in  this  respect,  than 
to  peruse  the  family  correspondence  of  aristocratic  ages. 
The  style  is  always  correct,  ceremonious,  stiff,  and  so  cold 
that  the  natural  warmth  of  the  heart  can  hardly  be  felt  in 


*  vyi   tiie  lamiiy. 

A  similar  revolution  takes  plac« 
of  children.     In  aristocratic  fiunil 
cratic  socie^,  every  place  is  markc 
only  does  the  fitther  occupy  a  sep; 
enjoys  extensive  privileges,  bat  eve 
equal  amongst  themselves.    The  a 
reyocaUy  determine  his  nuik,  and 
privileges :  most  of  these  distinctioi 
minished  by  democracy. 

•In  aristocratic  fiunilies,  the  elde 
greater  part  of  the  property,  and  ali 
the  family,  becomes  the  chief,  and,  to 
master,  of  his  brothers.     Greatness  a: 
for  them,  mediocrity  and  dependent 
wrong  to  suppose  that,  amongst  ari 
privileges  of  the  eldest  son  are  adv 
alone,  or  that  they  excite  nothing 
around  him.     The  eldest  son  commoi 
cure  wealth  and  power  for  his  brothei 
splendor  of  the  house  is  reflected  bai 
sents  it ;  the  younger  sons  seek  to  I 
in  all  his  undertakings,  because  the  g] 
the  head  of  the  family  better  enable  1 
its  branches.     Tlip  ^'^^ 
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ing  brings  them  forcibly  together,  bat  nothing  keeps  them 
apart ;  and  as  they  have  the  same  origin,  as  they  are  trained 
tmder  the  same  roof,  as  they  are  treated  with  the  same  care, 
and  as  no  peculiar  privilege  distinguishes  or  divides  them, 
the  affectionate  and  frank  intimacy  of  early  years  easily 
springs  up  between  them.  Scarcely  anything  can  occur  to 
break  the  tie  thus  formed  at  the  outset  of  life,  for  broth- 
erhood brings  them  daily  together,  without  embarrassing 
them.  It  is  not  then  by  interest,  but  by  common  associar 
tions  and  by  the  free  sympathy  of  opinion  and  of  taste,  that 
democracy  unites  brothers  to  each  other.  It  divides  their 
inheritance,  but  allows  thdr  hearts  and  minds  to  unite. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  manners,  that 
even  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  are  attracted  by  it ;  and 
after  having  experienced  it  for  some  time,  they  are  by  no 
means  tempted  to  revert  to  the  respectful  and  frigid  obser- 
vances of  aristocratic  families.  They  would  be  glad  to  re- 
tain the  domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they  might  throw 
off  its  social  conditions  and  its  laws ;  but  these  elements 
are  indissolnbly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
former  without  enduring  the  latter. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  filial  love  and  fraternal 
affection  are  applicable  to  all  the  passions  which  emanate 
8pontaneoasly  from  human  nature  itself. 

If  a  certain  mode  of  thought  or  feeling  is  the  result  of 
some  peculiar  condition  of  life,  when  that  condition  is  al- 
tered nothing  whatever  remains  of  the  thought  or  feeling. 
Thus,  a  law  may  bind  two  members  of  the  community 
very  closely  to  one  another ;  but  that  law  being  abolished, 
they  stand  asunder.  Nothing  was  more  strict  than  the  tie 
which  united  the  vassal  to  the  lord  under  the  feudal  svs- 
tem:  at  the  present  day,  the  two  men  know  not  each 
other ;  the  fear,  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  which  for- 
merly connected  them  have  vanished,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
the  tie  remains. 


«  ..Aiciii  oi  some  or  tne 

never  stronger  than  when  left  to  tl 

Democracy,  which  destroys  or  ol 
conventional  rales  of  society,  and  itv 
readily  assenting  to  new  ones,  enti 
feelings  to  which  these  conventiona 
hnt  it  only  modifies  some  others,  an 
them  a  degree  of  energy  and  sweeti 

Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  < 
proposition  the  whole  purport  of  th: 
eral  others  that  preceded  it.    Democ. 
bat  tightens  natural  ones ;  it  brings 
together,  whilst  it  throws  citizens  mo: 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

EDUCATION  OF  TOUNG  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NO  free  communities  ever  existed  without  morals ;  and, 
as  I  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  morals 
are  the  work  of  woman.  Consequently,  whatever  affects 
the  condition  of  women,  their  habits  and  their  opinions,  has 
great  political  importance  in  my  eyes. 

Amongst  almost  all  Protestant  nations,  young  women 
are  &r  more  the  mistresses  of  their  own  actions  than  they 
are  in  Catholic  countries.  This  independence  is  still 
greater  in  Protestant  countries  like  England,  which  have 
retained  or  acquired  the  right  of  self-government ;  freedom 
ia  then  infused  into  the  domestic  circle  by  political  habits 
and  by  religious  opinions.  In  the  United  States,  the  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism  are  combined  with  great  political 
liberty  and  a  most  democratic  state  of  society ;  and  no- 
where are  young  women  surrendered  so  early  or  so  com- 
pletely to  their  own  guidance. 

Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at  the  marriage- 
able age,  her  emancipation  from  maternal  control  begins : 
she  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  child,  when  she  already 
thinks  for  herself,  speaks  with  freedom,  and  acts  on  her 
own  impulse.  The  great  scene  of  the  world  is  constantly 
open  to  her  view :  &r  from  seeking  to  conceal  it  from  her, 
it  is  every  day  disclosed  more  completely,  and  she  is  taught 
to  survey  it  with  a  firm  and  calm  gaze.  Thus  the  vices 
and  dangers  of  society  are  early  revealed  to  her ;  as  she 
sees  them  clearly,  she  views  them  without  illusion,  and 

VOL.  II.  11  7 
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ingenuous  grace,  which  usually  att 
man  in  the  transition  from  ^Ibood 
that  an  American  woman,  at  any 
timidity  or  ignorance.    Like  the  you 
she  seeks  to  please,  bat  she  knows 
pleasing.    If  she  does  not  abandon  \ 
she  knows  that  it  exists;  and  she  is 
porily  of  maimers  than  for  chastily  ol 

I  have  been  frequently  surprised,  a 
at  the  singular  address  and  happy 
young  women  in  America  contrive  to  t 
and  their  language,  amidst  all  the  dii 
versation ;  a  philosopher  would  have  si 
along  the  narrow  path  which  they  ti 
and  without  effort.    It  is  easy,  indeed,  t 
amidst  the  independence    of  early  ] 
woman  is  always  mistress  of  herself: 
permitted  pleasures,  without  yielding 
of  them ;  and  her  reason  never  allo^ 
guidance  to  drop,  though  it  often  a 
loosely. 

In  France,  where  traditions  of  ev 
strangely  mingled  in  the  opinions  and 
women  commonly  receive  «  roo«— ^J 
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cannot  fail  to  be  very  great,  youth  premature,  tastes  ill- 
restrained,  customs  fleeting,  public  opinion  often  unsettled 
and  powerless,  paternal  authority  weak,  and  marital  author- 
ity contested.  Under  these  circumstances,  believing  that 
they  had  little  chance  of  repressing  in  woman  the  most 
vehement  passions  of  the  human  heart,  they  held  that  the 
surer  way  was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  combating  those  pas- 
sions for  herself.  As  they  could  not  prevent  her  virtue 
from  being  exposed  to  frequent  danger,  they  determined 
that  she  should  know  how  best  to  defend  it ;  and  more  re- 
liance was  placed  on  the  free  vigor  of  her  will  than  on 
safeguards  which  have  been  shaken  or  overthrown.  In- 
stead then  of  inculcating  mistrust  of  herself,  they  con- 
stantly seek  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own  strength 
of  character.  As  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
keep  a  young  woman  m  perpetual  and  complete  ignorance, 
they  hasten  to  give  her  a  precocious  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects. Far  from  hiding  the  corruptions  of  the  world  from 
her,  they  prefer  that  she  should  see  them  at  once,  and  train 
herself  to  shun  them ;  and  they  hold  it  of  more  importance 
to  protect  her  conduct,  than  to  be  over-scrupulous  of  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts. 

Although  the  Americans  are  a  very  religious  people, 
they  do  not  rely  on  religion  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of 
woman ;  they  seek  to  arm  her  reason  also.  In  this  respect 
they  have  followed  the  same  method  as  in  several  others : 
they  first  make  vigorous  efforts  to  cause  individual  inde- 
pendence to  control  itself,  and  they  do  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  reli^on  until  they  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  strength. 

I  am  aware  that  an  education  of  this  kind  is  not  without 
danger ;  I  am  sensible  that  it  tends  to  invigorate  the  judg- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  imagination,  and  to  make  cold 
and  virtuous  women  instead  of  affectionate  wives  and  agree- 
able companions  to  man.     Society  may  be  more  tranquil 


women  from  the  dangers  with  w 
tions  and  manners  surround  them 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  TOUNG  WOMAN  IN  THE  GHABAOTEB  OF  A  WIFE. 

IN  America,  the  independence  of  woman  is  irrecoverably 
lost  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  If  an  umnarried 
woman  is  less  constrained  there  than  elsewhere,  a  wife  is 
subjected  to  stricter  obligations.  The  former  makes  her 
fiither's  house  an  abode  of  freedom  and  of  pleasure ;  the 
latter  lives  in  the  home  of  her  husband  as  if  it  were  a  clois- 
ter. Tet  these  two  different  conditions  of  life  are  perhaps 
not  so  contrary  as  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  American  women  should  pass  through  the  one  to  arrive 
at  the  other. 

Religious  communities  and  trading  nations  entertain  pe- 
culiarly serious  notions  of  marriage :  the  former  consider 
the  regularity  of  woman's  life  as  the  best  pledge  and  most 
certain  sign  of  the  purity  of  her  morals  ;  the  latter  regard 
it  as  the  highest  security  for  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
household.  The  Americans  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  puri- 
tanical people  and  a  commercial  nation ;  their  religious 
opinions,  as  well  as  their  trading  habits,  consequently  lead 
them  to  require  much  abnegation  on  the  part  of  women, 
and  a  constant  sacrifice  of  her  pleasures  to  her  duties, 
which  is  seldom  demanded  of  her  in  Europe.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  the  inexorable  opinion  of  the  public 
carefully  circumscribes  woman  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  domestic  interests  and  duties,  and  forbids  her  to  step 
beyond  it. 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  world,  a  young  American 
woman  finds  these  notions  firmly  established ;  she  sees  the 


&AAAvax> 


such  an  act  of  submission  in  the  fi 
standing,  and  in  the  virile  habits  wh 
given  her.    It  may  be  said  that  she  h 
of  her  independence,  to  surrender  i 
and  without  a  murmur  when  the  tin 
the  sacrifice. 

But  no  American  woman  fiJls  int 
monj  as  into  a  snare  held  out  to  her 
ranee.    She  has  been  taught  beforeh 
of  her,  and  voluntarily  and  freely  ente 
ment.    She  supports  her  new  conditic 
cause  she  chose  it.     As,  in  America,  p 
very  relaxed  and  the  conjugal  tie  V( 
woman  does  not  contract  the  latter  ^ 
circumspection  and  apprehension.      P: 
are  rare.     American  women  do  not  m 
derstandings  are  exercised  and  ripened 
countries,  most  women  generally  only  b 
ripen  their  understandings  after  marriaf 

I  by  no  means  suppose,  however,  thi 
which  takes  place  in  all  the  habits  of  w 
States,  as  soon  as  they  are  married,  ou, 
tributed  to  the  constraint  of  public  opin 
imposed  upon  themselves  bv  fl*'*  --^- 
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ments  of  the  girl  cannot  become  the  recreations  of  the  wife, 
and  that  the  sources  of  a  married  woman's  happiness  are  in 
llie  home  of  her  husband.  As  she  clearly  discerns  before- 
hand the  only  road  which  can  lead  to  domestic  happiness, 
she  enters  upon  it  at  once,  and  foUows  it  to  the  end  with- 
out seeking  to  turn  back. 

The  same  strength  of  purpose  which  the  young  wives  of 
America  display,  in  bending  themselves  at  once  and  with- 
out repining  to  the  austere  duties  of  their  new  condition,  is 
no  less  manifest  in  all  the  great  trials  of  their  lives.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  are  private  fortunes  more  precarious 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
same  man,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  rise  and  sink  again 
through  all  the  grades  which  lead  from  opulence  to  pov- 
erty. American  women  support  these  vicissitudes  with 
calm  and  unquenchable  energy :  it  would  seem  that  their 
desires  contract  as  easily  as  they  expand  with  their  for- 
tunes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  adventurers  who  migrate  every 
year  to  people  the  Western  wilds  belong,  as  I  observed  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  to  the  old  Anglo-American 
race  of  the  Northern  States.  Many  of  these  men,  who 
rush  80  boldly  onwards  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  were  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competency  in  their  own  part  of  the 
coimtry.  They  take  their  wives  along  with  them,  and 
make  them  share  the  coimtless  perils  and  privations  which 
always  attend  the  commencement  of  these  expeditions.  I 
have  oflen  met,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  with 
young  women  who,  after  having  been  brought  up  amidst 
all  the  comforts  of  the  large  towns  of  New  England,  had 
passed,  almost  without  any  intermediate  stage,  from  the 
wealthy  abode  of  their  parents  to  a  comfortless  hovel  in  a 
forest.  Fever,  solitude,  and  a  tedious  life  had  not  broken 
the  springs  of  then:  courage.  Their  features  were  impaired 
and  faded,  but  their  looks  were  firm  ;  they  appeared  to  be 


^— *  M.M.tcLj  suiJ,  thereiore,  be 
under  the  aspect  of  marriage  ~ 
habits  are  different,  but  her  cha: 

*  See  Appei 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

HOW  EQUALITY  OF  CONDITION  CONTRIBUTES  TO  MAINTAIN 

GOOD  MORALS  IN  AMERICA. 

SOME  philosophers  and  historians  have  said  or  hinted 
that  the  strictness  of  female  morality  was  increased  or 
diminished  simply  by  the  distance  of  a  country  &om  the 
equator.  This  solution  of  the  di£5culty  was  an  easy  one  ; 
and  nothing  was  required  but  a  globe  and  a  pair  of  com- 
passes to  settle  in  an  instant  one  of  the  most  di£5cult 
problems  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  principle  of  the  materialists  is  supported  by  fitcts. 
The  same  nations  have  been  chaste  or  dissolute,  at  difier- 
ent  periods  of  their  history ;  the  strictness  or  the  laxity  of 
their  morals  depended,  therefoi*e,  on  some  variable  cause, 
and  not  alone  on  the  natural  quaUties  of  their  country, 
which  were  invariable.  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  certain  cli- 
mates, the  passions  which  are  occasioned  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  sexes  are  peculiarly  intense  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  natural  intensity  may  always  be  excited  or 
restrained  by  the  condition  of  society,  and  by  political 
institutions. 

Although  the  travellers  who  have  visited  North  America 
differ  on  many  points,  they  all  agree  in  remarking  that 
morals  are  fer  more  strict  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  this  point,  the  Americans  are  very  superior  to 
their  progenitors,  the  English.  A  superficial  glance  at  the 
two  nations  will  establish  the  fact. 

In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  pubUc 

malice  is  constantly  attacking  the  firailties  of  women.    Phi- 

11* 


,  c*xiu  no  one  thinks  oi  relat 

No  doubt,  tliis  great  regularit 
due  in  part  to  qualities  of  country 
all  these  causes,  which  operate  i 
to  account  for  it:  recourse  must 
reason.     This  reason  appears  to  m 
equality,  and  the  institutions  derive 
condition  does  not  of  itself  prodm 
but  it  unquestionablj  fiicilitates  and 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  birt 
ly  make  two  such  different  beings  ol 
thej  can  never  be  united  to  each 
draw  them  together,  but  the  condit 
notions  suggested  by  it,  prevent  the 
permanent  and  ostensible  tie.     The 
is  a  great  nimiber  of  transient  and  c 
Nature  secretly  avenges  herself  for 
upon  her  by  the  laws  of  man. 

This  is  not  so  much  the  case  whez 
tions  has  swept  away  all  the  imagine 
which  separated  man  from  woman, 
that  she  cannot  become  the  wife  of  tl 
and  this  renders  all  breaches  of  m< 
very  uncommon:  for,  whatever  bet 
sions.  ft  ^^^ 
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she  is  beloved,  when  her  lover  is  perfectly  firee  to  many 
her  and  does  not. 

The  same  cause  operates,  though  more  indirectly,  on 
married  life.  Nothing  better  serves  to  jusdfy  an  illicit 
passion,  either  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  conceived 
it  or  to  the  world  which  looks  on,  than  marriages  made 
by  compulsion  or  chance.* 

In  a  country  in  which  a  woman  is  always  free  to  exercise 
her  choice,  and  where  education  has  prepared  her  to  choose 
rightly,  public  opinion  is  inexorable  to  her  &ults.  The 
rigor  of  the  Americans  arises  in  part  from  this  cause. 
They  consider  marriages  as  a  covenant  which  is  often  oner- 
ous, but  every  condition  of  which  the  parties  are  strictly 
bound  to  frdfil,  because  they  knew  all  those  conditions  be- 
forehand, and  were  perfectly  free  not  to  have  contracted 
them. 

The  very  circumstances  which  render  matrimonial  fidel- 
i^  more  obligatory,  also  render  it  more  easy. 

In  aristocratic  countries,  the  object  of  marriage  is  rather 
to  unite  property  tlian  persons ;  hence  the  husband  is  some- 
limes  at  school  and  the  wife  at  nurse  when  they  are  be- 
trothed. It  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  the  conjugal  tie 
which  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  pair  united  allows  their 

*  The  literature  of  Earope  safficientlj  corroborates  this  remariL.  When 
a  European  author  wishes  to  depict  in  a  work  of  ficdon  anj  of  those  great  ca- 
tastrophes in  matrimony  which  so  frequently  occur  amongst  us,  he  takes  care 
to  bespeak  the  compassion  of  the  reader  by  bringing  before  him  ill-assorted 
or  compulsory  marriages.  Although  habitual  tolerance  has  long  since 
relaxed  our  morals,  an  author  could  hardly  succeed  in  interesting  us  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  characters,  if  he  did  not  first  palliate  their  faults.  This 
artifice  seldom  fails:  the  daily  scenes  we  witness  prepare  us  beforehand 
to  be  indulgent  But  American  writers  could  never  render  the6e  palliations 
probable  to  their  readers ;  their  customs  and  laws  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  aa 
they  despair  of  rendering  levity  of  conduct  pleasing,  they  cease  to  depict  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  small  number  of 
novels  published  in  the  United  States. 


o  a.  man  ana  a  womai 


conformity  keeps  and  fixes  then 
macy. 

Oar  forefathers  had  conceived 
subject  of  marriage ;  as  they  had 
number  of  love-matches  which  oc 
most  always  turned  out  iU,  they  i 
was  dangerous  to  listen  to  the  did 
subject    Accident  appeared  to  thi 
choice. 

Yet  it  was  not  difficult  to  perc 
which  they  witnessed  in  &ct  provei 
in  the  first  place,  if  democratic  nat 
liberty  to  choose  her  husband,  they 
mind  sufficient  knowledge,  and  her  ^ 
to  make  so  important  a  choice  ;  whe 
who,  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  fi 
authority  of  their  parents  to  throw  t] 
accord  into  the  arms  of  men  whom 
time  to  know,  nor  ability  to  judge 
those  securities.  It  is  not  surprisinj 
use  of  their  fii'eedom  of  action  the 
themselves  of  it ;  nor  that  they  fid] 
takes  when,  not  having  received  a 
they  choose  to  marrv  ^^ 
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and  when  at  length  thej  have  succeeded  in  this  arduous 
task,  they  stand  estranged  from  their  natural  friends  and 
kinsmen :  the  prejudice  they  have  crossed  separates  them 
from  all,  and  places  them  in  a  situation  which  soon  breaks 
their  courage  and  sours  their  hearts. 

If,  then,  a  couple  married  in  this  manner  are  first  un- 
happy and  afterwards  criminal,  it  ought  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fi-eedom  of  their  choice,  but  rather  to  their 
living  in  a  community  in  which  this  freedom  of  choice  is 
not  admitted. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  efibrt 
which  makes  a  man  violently  shake  off  a  prevailing  error, 
commonly  impels  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason ;  that, 
to  dare  to  declare  war,  in  however  just  a  cause,  against  the 
opinion  of  one's  age  and  country,  a  violent  and  adventur- 
ous spirit  is  required,  and  that  men  of  this  character  seldom 
arrive  at  happiness  or  virtue,  whatever  be  the  path  they 
follow.  And  this,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  is  the 
reason  why,  in  the  most  necessary  and  righteous  revolu- 
tions, it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  virtuous  or  moderate  revo- 
lutionary characters.  There  is,  then,  no  just  ground  for 
surprise  if  a  man  who,  in  an  age  of  aristocracy,  chooses  to 
consult  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  and  his  own  taste  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife,  soon  finds  that  infractions  of  morali^ 
and  domestic  wretchedness  invade  his  household;  but  when 
this  same  line  of  action  is  in  the  natural  and  ordinary 
course  of  things,  —  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  parental  au- 
thority, and  backed  by  public  opinion,  —  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  internal  peace  of  families  will  be  in- 
creased by  it,  and  conjugal  fidelity  more  rigidly  observed. 

Almost  all  men  in  democracies  are  engaged  in  public  or 
professional  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  limited  income 
obliges  a  wife  to  confine  herself  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
watch  in  person,  and  very  closely,  over  the  details  of  do- 
mestic economy.     All  these  distinct  and  compulsory  occu- 


I 
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^^w  equality  ot  conditions  ca 
ceed  in  making  men  chaste,  but 
gerous  character  to  their  breache 
has  then  either  sufScient  time  c 
I  virtae  armed  in  self-defence,  then 

I  a  great  number  of  courtesans  and 

ous  women.    This  state  of  thing! 
of  individual  hardship,  but  it  doec 
society  from  being  strong  and  al( 
fiunilj  ties,  or  enervate  the  moraL 
is  endangered,  not  by  the  great  pr 
laxity  of  morals  amongst  all.    In 
prostitution  is  less  to  be  dreaded  thi 
The  tumultuous  and  constantly  h 
ity  makes  men  lead,  not  only  distr. 
sion  of  love,  by  denying  them  tim< 
diverts  them  from  it  by  another 
certain  road.     All  men  who  live  in 
or  less  contract  the  ways  of  thinkii 
and  trading  classes ;  their  minds  ta 
and  positive  turn ;  they  are  apt  to 
order  to  pursue  some  visible  and  ] 
appears  to  be  the  natural  and  nee 
sires.     Thus,  the  principle  of  equali 
ima^nation.  h^^^  l- 
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constitates  the  charm  and  safeguard  of  life ;  but  they  are 
not  apt  to  run  after  those  violent  and  capricious  sources  of 
excitement  which  disturb  and  abridge  it. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  applicable  in  its  full  extent 
onlj  to  America,  and  cannot  at  present  be  extended  to 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  the  last  half^^entury,  whilst 
laws  and  customs  have  impelled  several  European  nations 
with  unexampled  force  towards  democracy,  we  have  not 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  relations  of  man  and  wo- 
man have  become  more  orderly  or  more  chaste.  In  some 
places,  the  very  reverse  may  be  detected :  some  classes  are 
more  strict,  the  general  morality  of  the  people  appears  to 
be  more  lax.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  remark,  for  I 
am  as  little  disposed  to  flatter  my  contemporaries  as  to 
malign  them. 

This  &ct  must  distress,  but  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 
The  propitious  influence  which  a  democratic  state  of  society 
may  exercise  upon  orderly  habits  is  one  of  those  tenden- 
cies which  can  only  be  discovered  after  a  time.  If  equal- 
ity of  condition  is  favorable  to  purity  of  morals,  the  social 
commotion  by  which  conditions  are  rendered  equal  is  ad- 
verse to  it.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  France 
has  been  undergoing  this  transformation,  it  has  rarely  had 
freedom,  always  disturbance.  Amidst  this  universal  con- 
ftision  of  notions  and  this  general  stir  of  opinions,  —  amidst 
this  incoherent  mixture  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  of  right  and  might,  —  public  virtue  has  be- 
come doubtful,  and  private  morality  wavering.  But  all 
revolutions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  object  or  their 
agents,  have  at  first  produced  similar  consequences ;  even 
those  which  have  in  the  end  drawn  tighter  the  bonds  of 
morality,  began  by  loosening  them.  The  violations  of 
morality  which  the  French  frequently  witness  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  a  permanent  character;  and  this  is 
already  betokened  by  some  curious  signs  of  the  times. 


niimiaicu.    It 


and  nothing  remains  to  it  but  a 
vices,  which  cling  about  it  like 

No  one  denies  that  the  Frenc 
century  was  extremely  dissolute 
and  ancient  belief  still  preserved  i 
amongst  the  other  classes  of  society 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  remi 
tocracy  exhibit  a  certain  severity  < 
of  morals  appears  to  have  spread  a 
lower  ranks.     Thus  the  same  fan 
profligate  fifty  years  ago  are  nown 
plary,  and  democracy  seems  only  to 
morality  of  the  aristocratic  classes, 
lion,  by  dividing  the  fortunes  of  tl 
them  to  attend  assiduously  to  thei 
fiunilies,  by  making  them  Uve  unde 
their  children,  and,  in  short,  by  givi; 
serious  turn  to  their  minds,  has  im] 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,  a  : 
belief,  a  love  of  order,  of  tranquil 
endearments,  and  of  comfort;  wb 
nation,  which  had  naturally  these  si 
away  into  excesses  by  the  effort  ^ 
overthrow  the  laws  nnA  T^^^.•*--^  ' 
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fere  be  said,  though  at  first  it  seems  paradoxical,  that,  at 
the  present  daj,  the  most  anti-democratic  classes  of  the 
nation  prindpallj  exhibit  the  kind  of  morality  which  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  firom  democracy.  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  when  we  shall  have  obtained  all  the  efiects  of 
this  democratic  revolution,  after  having  got  rid  of  the 
tomnlt  it  has  caused,  the  observations  which  are  now  only 
applicable  to  the  few  will  gradually  become  true  of  the 
whole  community. 


VOL.  u. 


HOW  THE    AMEBICANS    UNDEBSTAMB 

I  HAVE  shown  how  democrat 
the  different  ineqnalities  which  * 
18  this  all  ?  or  does  it  not  ultimate 
eqnality  of  man  and  woman  which 
present  daj,  to  be  eternally  based  in 
lieve  that  the  social  changes  which  b 
level  the  ikther  and  son,  the  mastc 
general,  superiors  and  inferiors,  w 
make  her  more  and  more  the  eqns 
more  than  ever,  I  feel  the  necessit 
clearly  understood ;  for  there  is  no 
coarse  and  lawless  fimcies  of  our  a( 
range. 
.  There  are  people  in  Europe  who, 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  s< 
and  woman  into  beings  not  only  eq 
would  give  to  both  the  same  fund 
the  same  duties,  and  grant  to  both  t 
wou^d  mix  them  in  all  things,  —  tl 

pleasures,  their  business.    It  mav  rao^ 
1 —  ^1 
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the  sexes.  Thej  admit  that,  as  nature  has  appointed  such 
wide  differences  between  the  physical  and  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  woman,  her  manifest  design  was  to  give 
a  distinct  employment  to  their  various  faculties ;  and  thej 
hold  that  improvement  does  not  consist  in  making  beings 
so  dissimilar  do  pretty  nearly  the  same  things,  but  in  caus- 
ing each  of  them  to  iulfil  their  respective  tasks  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  The  Americans  have  applied  to  the  sexes 
the  great  principle  of  political  economy  which  governs  the 
manufactures  of  our  age,  by  carefully  dividing  the  duties 
of  man  from  those  of  woman,  in  order  that  the  great  work 
of  society  may  be  the  better  carried  on. 

In  no  country  has  such  constant  care  been  taken  as  in 
America  to  trace  two  clearly  distinct  lines  of  action  for  the 
two  sexes,  and  to  make  them  keep  pace  one  with  the  other, 
but  in  two  pathways  which  are  always  different.  American 
women  never  manage  the  outward  concerns  of  the  family, 
or  conduct  a  business,  or  take  a  part  in  political  life  ;  nor 
are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  compelled  to  perform  the 
rough  labor  of  the  fields,  or  to  make  any  of  those  laborious 
exertions  which  demand  the  exertion  of  physical  strength. 
No  families  are  so  poor  as  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  an  American  woman  cannot  escape 
from  the  quiet  circle  of  domestic  employments,  she  is  never 
forced,  on  the  other,  to  go  beyond  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
women  of  America,  who  often  exliibit  a  masculine  strength 
of  understanding  and  a  manly  energy,  generally  preserve 
great  delicacy  of  personal  appearance,  and  always  retain 
the  manners  of  women,  although  they  sometimes  show  that 
they  have  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Nor  have  the  Americans  ever  supposed  that  one  conse- 
quence of  democratic  principles  is  the  subversion  of  marital 
power,  or  the  confusion  of  the  natural  authorities  in  fiuni- 
lies.  They  hold  that  every  association  must  have  a  head 
in  order  to  accomplish  its  object,  and  that  the  natural  head 


.^  .o  vK,  legiuate  ana  legaj 
necessary,  and  not  to  subvert  al 

This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  * 
the  other:  I  never  observed  tha 
consider  conjugal  authority  as  a 
their  rights,  nor  that  they  thought 
submitting  to  it.    It  appeared  to  n 
they  attach  a  sort  of  pride  to  the 
their  own  wi]l,  and  make  it  their  b 
to  the  yoke,  —  not  to  shake  it  ofi 
feeling  expressed  by  the  most  virt 
others  are  silent ;  and,  in  the  Unit 
practice  for  a  guilty  wife  to  clamor  1 
whilst  she  is  trampling  on  her  own  1 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  i 
gree  of  contempt  lurks  even  in  the  £ 
ish  upon  women :  although  a  Euro 
to  be  the  slave  of  woman,  it  may 
sincerely  thinks  her  his  equal.  In  t 
seldom  compliment  women,  but  thej 
they  esteem  them.  They  constantly 
fidence  in  the  understanding  of  a  wi 
spect  for  her  freedom ;  they  have  de 
just  as  fitted  as  that  of  a  man  to  d 
and  her  heart  ««  ^^ 
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and  (what  maj  well  proToke  astonishinent)  women  nlti- 
matelj  look  upon  themselyes  in  the  same  light,  and  almost 
consider  it  as  a  privilege  that  thej  are  entitled  to  show 
themselves  futile,  feeble,  and  timid.  The  women  of  Amer- 
ica claim  no  such  privileges. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  in  our  morals  we  have  re- 
served strange  immunities  to  man ;  so  that  there  is,  as  it 
were,  one  virtue  for  his  use,  and  another  for  the  guidance 
of  his  partner ;  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  the  very  same  act  may  be  punished  alternately  as  a 
crime,  or  only  as  a  fiiult.  The  Americans  know  not  this 
iniquitous  division  of  duties  and  rights ;  amongst  them,  the 
seducer  is  as  much  dishonored  as  his  victim. 

It  is  true  that  the  Americans  rarely  lavish  upon  women 
those  eager  attentions  which  are  commonly  paid  them  in 
Europe ;  but  their  conduct  to  women  always  implies  that 
they  suppose  them  to  be  virtuous  and  refined ;  and  such  is 
the  respect  entertained  for  the  moral  freedom  of  the  sex, 
that  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  the  most  guarded  lan- 
guage is  used,  lest  her  ear  should  be  offended  by  an  expres- 
sion. In  America,  a  young  unmarried  woman  may,  alone 
and  without  fear,  undertake  a  long  journey. 

The  legislators  of  the  United  States,  who  have  mitigated 
almost  all  the  penalties  of  criminal  law,  still  make  rape  a 
capital  offence,  and  no  crime  is  visited  with  more  inexorable 
severity  by  public  opinion.  This  may  be  accounted  for ; 
as  the  Americans  can  conceive  nothing  more  precious  than 
a  woman's  honor,  and  nothing  which  ought  so  much  to  be 
respected  as  her  independence,  they  hold  that  no  punish- 
ment is  too  severe  for  the  man  who  deprives  her  of  them 
against  her  will.  In  France,  where  the  same  offence  is 
visited  with  far  milder  penalties,  it  is  firequentiy  difficult  to 
get  a  verdict  from  a  jury  against  the  prisoner.  Is  this  a 
consequence  of  contempt  of  decency,  or  contempt  of  wo- 
men ?    I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  a  contempt  of  both. 
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le  Americans  do  not  think  that  man  and  woman 
r  the  duty  or  the  right  to  perform  the  same 

they  show  an  eqaal  regard  for  both  their  re- 
irts ;  and  though  their  lot  is  diflwrent,  they  con- 
of  them  as  beings  of  equal  value.     They  do  not 
e  courage  of  woman  the  same  form  or  the  same 
19  to  that  of  man ;   but  they  never  doubt  her 
ind  if  they  hold  that  man  and  his  partner  ought 

to  exercise  their  intellect  and  understanding  in 
manner,  they  at  least  believe  the  understanding 

to  be  as  sound  as  that  of  the  other,  and  her  in- 
e  as  clear.    Thus,  then,  whilst  they  have  allowed 
inferiority  of  woman  to  subsist,  they  have  done 
uld  to  raise  her  morally  and  intellectually  to  the 
an  ;  and  in   this   respect  they  appear  to  me  to 
llenlly  understood  the  true  principle  of  demo- 
rovenient. 
lyself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that,  although 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

HOW  THE  PBINGIPLE  OF  EQUALTTT  NATURALLY  DIVIDES  THE 
AliEBICANS  INTO  A  MULTITUDE  OF  SMALL  PBIVATE  CIBCLE& 

IT  might  be  supposed  that  the  final  and  necessary  efiect 
of  democratic  institutions  would  be  to  confound  to- 
gether all  the  members  of  the  community  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public  life,  and  to  compel  them  all  to  live  alike ;  but 
this  would  be  to  ascribe  a  very  coarse  and  oppressive  form 
to  the  equality  which  originates  in  democracy.  No  state 
of  society  or  laws  can  render  men  so  much  alike,  but  that 
education,  fortune,  and  tastes  will  interpose  some  differ- 
ences between  them ;  and,  though  different  men  may  some- 
times find  it  their  interest  to  combine  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, they  will  never  make  it  their  pleasure.  They  will 
therefore  always  tend  to  evade  the  provisions  of  law,  what- 
ever they  may  be ;  and,  escaping  in  some  respect  fi:om  the 
circle  in  which  the  legislator  sought  to  confine  them,  they 
will  set  up,  close  by  the  great  political  community,  small 
private  societies,  imited  together  by  similitude  of  conditions, 
habits,  and  manners. 

In  the  United  States,  the  citizens  have  no  sort  of  pre- 
eminence over  each  other ;  they  owe  each  other  no  mutual 
obedience  or  respect ;  they  all  meet  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  for  the  government  of  the  state,  and,  in  general, 
to  treat  of  the  afikirs  which  concern  their  common  wel&re ; 
but  I  never  heard  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
them  all  to  follow  the  same  diversions,  or  to  amuse  them- 
selves promiscuously  in  the  same  places  of  recreation. 

The  Americans,  who  mingle  so  readily  in  their  political 
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d  courts  of  justice,  are  wont  carefiilly  to  aepa- 
11  distinct  circles,  in  order  to  indulge  by  them- 
i  enjoyments  of  private  life.  Each  of  them 
Acknowledges  all  hia  fellow-citizens  as  his  equals, 
lily  receive  a  very  limited  number  of  them  as  his 
I  his  guests.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  veiy  nat- 
Bproportion  as  the  circle  of  public  society  is  ex- 
n  may  be  anticipated  that  the  sphere  of  private 
b  will  be  contracted ;  fer  from  supposing  that  the 
If  modem  society  will  ultimately  live  in  common, 

i  they  will  end  by  forming  only  small  coteries. 
Bt  aristocratic  nations,  the  different  classes  are 
Enclosures,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get, 
impossible  to  enter.  These  classes  have 
■inication  with  each  other,  but  within  tbem  men 
I  live  in  daily  contact ;  even  though  tliey  would 
Blly  suit,  the  general  confonnJty  of  a  similar  con- 
s  them  near  together. 

r  custom  i 
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In  aristocracieB,  men  are  separated  from  each  other  hy 
loftjr  stationary  barriers :  in  democracies,  thej  are  divided 
by  many  small  and  almost  invisible  threads,  which  are  con- 
stantly broken  or  moved  from  place  to  place.  Thos,  what- 
ever may  be  the  progress  of  equality,  in  democratic  nations 
a  great  number  of  small  private  associations  will  always  be 
formed  within  the  general  pale  of  poKtical  society;  but 
n<me  of  them  will  bear  any  resemblance  in  its  manners 
to  the  higher  class  in  aristocracies. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

3UE  REFLECTIONS   OK  AHERICAH   UANKERS. 

[ING  seems  at  first  sight  less  important  than  the 
ward  form  of  hnman  actions,  yet  there  is  nothing 
;h  men  set  more  store :  they  grow  used  to  every- 
;pt  to  living  in  a  society  wliich  has  not  their  own 
The  influence  of  the  social  and  political  state  of 
upon  manners  is  therefore  deserving  of  serious 

■s  are  generally  the  product  of  the  very  hasia  of 
but  they  are  also  sometimes  the  result  of  an  ar- 
nvention  between  certain  men;  thus  they  are  at 
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mnch  within  the  reach  of  a  peasant  as  of  a  prince.  In 
democracies,  all  stations  appear  doubtful ;  hence  it  is  that 
the  manners  of  democracies,  though  often  full  of  arrogance, 
are  commonly  wanting  in  dignity,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
never  either  well-trained  or  accomplished. 

The  men  who  live  in  democracies  are  too  fluctuating  for 
a  certain  number  of  them  ever  to  succeed  in  laying  down  a 
code  of  good  breeding,  and  in  forcing  people  to  follow  it. 
Every  man  therefore  behaves  afler  his  own  fashion,  and 
there  is  always  a  certain  incoherence  in  the  manners  of 
such  times,  because  they  are  moulded  upon  the  feelings 
and  notions  of  each  individual,  rather  than  upon  an  ideal 
model  proposed  for  general  imitation.  This,  however,  is 
much  more  perceptible  when  an  aristocracy  has  just  been 
overthrown,  than  afler  it  has  long  been  destroyed.  New 
political  institutions  and  new  social  elements  then  bring  to 
the  same  places  of  resort,  and  frequently  compel  to  live  in 
common,  men  whose  education  and  habits  are  still  amaz- 
ingly dissimilar,  and  this  renders  the  motley  composition  of 
society  peculiarly  visible.  The  existence  of  a  former  strict 
code  of  good  breeding  is  still  remembered,  but  what  it  con- 
tained, or  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  already  forgotten. 
Men  have  lost  the  common  law  of  manners,  and  they  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  do  without  it ;  but  every 
one  endeavors  to  make  to  himself  some  sort  of  arbitraiy 
and  variable  rule,  from  the  remnant  of  former  usages ;  so 
that  manners  have  neither  the  regularity  and  the  dignity 
which  they  often  display  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  nor 
the  simplicity  and  freedom  which  they  sometimes  assume 
in  democracies ;  they  are  at  once  constrained  and  without 
constraint. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  normal  state  of  things.  When 
the  equality  of  conditions  is  long  established  and  complete, 
as  all  men  entertain  nearly  the  same  notions  and  do  nearly 
the  same  things,  they  do  not  require  to  agree,  or  to  copy 
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mother,  in  order  to  speak  or  act  in  the  aama 
heir  manners  are  constantly  characteiued  by  a 
'  lesser  diversitiea,  but  not  by  any  great  differ- 
bey  are  never  perfectly  alike,  because  tliey  do 
rom  the  same  pattern  ;  they  are  never  very  un- 
ise  tlieir  social  condition  is  the  same.     At  first 
iveller  would  say  that  the  manners  of  all  Ameri- 
(actly  similar ;  it  is  only  upon  close  examinatioit 
jculiaritiea  in  which  they  differ  may  be  detected, 
glisb  make  game  of  the  manners  of  the  Ameri- 
it  is  singular  that  most  of  the  writers  who  have 
;e  ludicrous  delineations  belonged  themselves  to 
1  classes  in  England,  to  whom  the  same  delinea- 
xceedingly  applicable ;  so  that  these  pitiless  cen- 
;h,  for  the  most  part,  an  example  of  the  very 
blame  in  the  United  States :  ibey  do  not  per^ 
tliey  are  deriding  themselves,  to  the  great  amuse- 
le  aristocracy  of  their  own  country. 
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I  liave  already  observed  that,  in  democracies,  no  such 
thing  as  a  regular  code  of  good  breeding  can  be  laid  down ; 
this  has  some  inconveniences  and  some  advantages.  In 
aristocracies,  the  roles  of  propriety  impose  the  same  de- 
meanor on  every  one ;  they  make  all  the  members  of  the 
same  class  appear  alike,  in  spite  of  their  private  inclina- 
tions ;  they  adorn  and  they  conceal  the  natural  man. 
Amongst  a  democratic  people,  manners  are  neither  so  tu- 
tored nor  so  uniform,  but  they  are  frequently  more  sin- 
cere. They  form,  as  it  were,  a  light  and  loosely-woven 
veil,  through  which  the  real  feelings  and  private  opinions 
of  each  individual  are  easily  discernible.  The  form  and 
the  substance  of  human  actions,  therefore,  often  stand  there 
in  closer  relation ;  and  if  the  great  picture  of  human  life 
be  less  embellished,  it  is  more  true.  Thus  it  may  be  said, 
in  one  sense,  that  the  effect  of  democracy  is  not  exactly  to 
give  men  any  particular  manners,  but  to  prevent  them 
from  having  manners  at  all. 

The  feelings,  the  passions,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of 
«n  aristocracy  may  sometimes  reappear  in  a  democracy, 
but  not  its  manners ;  they  are  lost,  and  vanish  forever,  as 
soon  as  the  democratic  revolution  is  completed.  It  would 
seem  that  nothing  is  more  lasting  than  the  manners  of  an 
aristocratic  class,  for  they  are  preserved  by  that  class  for 
some  time  after  it  has  lost  its  wealth  and  its  power,  —  nor 
so  fleeting,  for  no  sooner  have  they  disappeared,  than  not  a 
trace  of  them  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
say  what  they  have  been,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to 
be.  A  change  in  the  state  of  society  works  this  miracle, 
and  a  few  generations  suffice  to  consummate  it.  The  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  aristocracy  are  handed  down  by  his- 
tory after  an  aristocracy  is  destroyed ;  but  the  light  and 
exquisite  touches  of  manners  are  effaced  from  men's  mem- 
ories almost  immediately  aft^r  its  fall.  Men  can  no  longer 
conceive  what  these  manners  were,  when  they  have  ceased 
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them ;  they  are  gone,  and  their  departure  was 
felt ;  for  in  order  to  feel  that  refined  enjoyment 
enved  from  choice  and  distdnguished  manners, 
education  must  have  prepared  the  heart,  and  the 
liem  is  lost  almost  a&  easily  as  the  practice  of 
lus,  not  only  a  democratic  people  cannot  have 

manners,  but  they  neither  comprehend  nor  de- 
;  and  as  they  never  have  thought  of  them,  it  is 
linds  as  if  such   things  had  never  been.     Too 
irtance  should  not  he  attached  to  this  loss,  hut 
I  be  regretted. 

are  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
len  liave  had  very  high-bred  manners  and  very 
ieelings :   the  interior  of  courts  has  sufficiently 
it  imposing  exteniala  may  conceal  the  meanest 
ut  though  tlie   manners  of  aristocracy  do  not 
virtue,  they  sometimes   embellish    virtue    itself, 
ordinary  sight  to  see  a  numerous  and  powerful 
len^vhos^eve^^un^r^actior^eeme^con^^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

OF  THE  OBAVITT  OF  THE  AMERICANS,  AND  WHY  IT  DOES 
NOT  PREVENT  THEM  FROM  OFTEN  DOING  INCONSIDERATE 
THINGS. 

MEN  who  live  in  democratic  countries  do  not  value  the 
simple,  turbulent,  or  coarse  diversions  in  which  the 
people  in  aristocratic  communities  indulge :  such  diversions 
are  thought  by  them  to  be  puerile  or  insipid.  Nor  have 
thej  a  greater  inclination  for  the  intellectual  and  rejSned 
amusements  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  Thej  want  some- 
thing productive  and  substantial  in  their  pleasures;  they 
want  to  mix  actual  firuition  with  their  joy. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  the  people  readily  give  them- 
selves up  to  bursts  of  tumultuous  and  boisterous  gayety, 
which  shake  off  at  once  the  recollection  of  their  privar 
tions :  the  inhabitants  of  democracies  are  not  fond  of  being 
thus  violently  broken  in  upon,  and  they  never  lose  sight  of 
themselves  without  regret.  Instead  of  these  frivolous  de- 
lights, they  prefer  those  more  serious  and  silent  amuse- 
ments which  are  like  business,  and  which  do  not  drive 
business  wholly  out  of  their  minds. 

An  American,  instead  of  going  in'a  leisure  hour  to  dance 
merrily  at  some  place  of  public  resort,  as  the  fellows  of  his 
class  continue  to  do  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
shuts  himself  up  at  home  to  drink.  He  thus  enjoys  two 
pleasures ;  he  can  go  on  thinking  of  his  business,  and  can 
get  drunk  decently  by  his  own  fireside. 

I  thought  that  the  English  constituted  the  most  serious 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  I  have  since  seen  the 
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?  and  have  changed  my  opinion.     I  do  not  mean 

ter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
their  political  institutions  are  a  still  more  inflo- 

7e  the  seriousness  of  the  Americans  arises  partly 
pride.     In  democratic  countries,  even  poor  men 
i  lofty  notion  of  their  pei-sonal  importance :  they 
I  themselves  with  complacency,  and  are  apt  to 
lat  others  are  looking  at  than  too.    With  this  dls- 
.hey  watch  their  language  and  their  actions  with 

:9 ;  to  preserve  their  dignity,  they  think  it  n©ce»- 
:tain  their  gi-avity. 

ietect   another   more   deep-seated  and  powerful 
ch  instinctively  produces  amougst  the  Americans 
shing  gravity.     Under  a  despotism,  communities 
at  times   to  bursts   of  vehement  joy;  but  tbvy 
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tiity,  in  wUch  the  dtizens  met  upon  the  public  places  with 
garlands  of  roses,  and  spent  almost  all  their  tune  m  dan- 
cing and  theatrical  amusements.  I  do  not  believe  in  such 
republics,  any  more  than  in  that  of  Plato ;  or,  if  the  things 
we  read  of  really  happened,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
these  supposed  democracies  were  composed  of  very  differ- 
ent elements  from  ours,  and  that  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  latter  except  their  name. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  toils,  the  people  who  live  in  democracies  think  them- 
selves to  be  pitied ;  the  contrary  is  remarked  to  be  the  case. 
No  men  are  fonder  of  their  own  condition.  Life  would 
have  no  relish  for  them,  if  they  were  delivered  from  the 
anxieties  which  harass  them,  and  they  show  more  attach- 
ment to  their  cares  than  aristocratic  nations  to  their  pleas- 
ures. 

I  am  next  led  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  these  same  demo- 
cratic nations  which  are  so  serious,  sometimes  act  in  so  in- 
considerate a  manner.  The  Americans,  who  almost  always 
preserve  a  staid  demeanor  and  a  frigid  air,  nevertheless  fre- 
quently allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away,  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason,  by  a  sudden  passion  or  a  hasty  opinion, 
and  sometimes  gravely  commit  strange  absurdities. 

This  contrast  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  There  is  one 
sort  of  ignorance  which  originates  in  extreme  publicly. 
In  despotic  states,  men  know  not  how  to  act,  because  they 
are  told  nothing :  in  democratic  nations,  they  often  act  at 
random,  because  nothing  is  to  be  lef):  untold.  The  former 
do  not  know,  the  latter  forget ;  and  the  chief  features  of 
each  picture  are  lost  to  them  in  a  bewilderment  of  details. 

It  is  astonishing  what  imprudent  language  a  public  man 

may  sometimes  use  in  free   countries,  and   especially  in 

democratic  states,  without  being  compromised;  whereas, 

in  absolute  monarchies,  a  few  words  dropped  by  accident 

are  enough  to  unmask  him  forever,  and  ruin  him  without 
vol*  n.  12*  B 
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ademption.     This  is  explained  bj  what  goes  be- 
len  a  man  speaks  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd, 

the  memories  of  those  who  liear  them;   but 
!  silence  of  a  mute  and  motionless  throng,  the 
irhisper  strikes  the  ear. 

ocracies  men  are  never  stationary ;  a  thousand 
aft  them  to  and  fro,  and  their  life  is  always  the 
nforeseen  or  (so  to  speak)  extemporaneous  clr- 
a.     Thus,  thej  are  often  obliged  to  do  things 
y  have  imperfectly  learned,  to  say  things  which 
rfectiy  understand,  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
.rhich  they  are  unprepared  by  long  apprentice- 
tristocracies,  every  man  has  one  sole  object,  which 
ingly  pursues  ;  but  amongst  democratic   nations 
ICC  of  man  is  more  complex  ;  the  same  mind  will 
■ays  embrace  several   objects  at  once,  and  these 
i  frequently  wholly  foreign  to  each  other:  as  it 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

WHT  THE    NATIONAL   VANITY    OF    THE    AMERICANS    IS    MORE 
RESTLESS  AND  CAPTIOUS  THAN  THAT  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

ALL  firee  nations  are  vainglorious,  but  national  pride 
is  not  displayed  by  all  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Americans,  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  appear  im- 
patient of  the  smallest  censure,  and  insatiable  of  praise. 
The  most  slender  eulogium  is  acceptable  to  them,  the  most 
exalted  seldom  contents  them ;  they  unceasingly  harass  you 
to  extort  praise,  and  if  you  resist  their  entreaties,  they  fall 
to  praising  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  if,  doubting  their 
own  merit,  they  wished  to  have  it  constantly  exhibited 
before  their  eyes.  Their  vanity  is  not  only  greedy,  but 
restless  and  jealous;  it  will  grant  nothing,  whilst  it  de- 
mands everything,  but  is  ready  to  befic  and  to  quarrel  at 
the  same  iSne. 

If  I  say  to  an  American  that  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a 
fine  one,  "  Ay,"  he  replies,  "  there  is  not  its  equal  in  the 
world."  If  I  applaud  the  freedom  which  its  inhabitants 
enjoy,  he  answers,  "  Freedom  is  a  fine  thing,  but  few  na- 
tions are  worthy  to  enjoy  it."  If  I  remark  the  purity  of 
morals  which  distinguishes  the  United  States,  ^^  I  can  im- 
agine," says  he,  ^^  that  a  stranger,  who  has  witnessed  the 
corruption  that  prevails  in  other  nations,  should  be  aston- 
ished at  the  difference."  At  length,  I  leave  him  to  the 
contemplation  of  himself;  but  he  returns  to  the  charge, 
and  does  not  desist  till  he  has  got  me  to  repeat  all  I 
had  just  been  saying.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
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e  or  more  garruloaa  patriotism ;  it  wearies  even 

are  disposed  to  respect  it.* 
not  the  case  with  the  English.     An  Englishman 
}ja  the  real  or  imaginary  advantages  which,  in 
,  his  conntry  possesses.     If  he  grants  nothing  to 
ina,  neither  does  he  solicit  anything  for  his  own. 
ire  of  foreigners  does  not  affect  him,  and  their 
!ly  flatters  him ;  )iis  position  with  regard  to  the 
world  is  one  of  disdainfiil  and  ignorant  reserve: 
equires  no  sustenance,  —  it  nourishes  itself.     It 
ijle  that  two  nations,  so  recently  sprung  from  the 
:,  should  be  so  opposite  to  one  another  in  their 
'  feeling  and  conversing. 

1  which  tlieir  pride  rests,  without  seeking  to  rely 
lesser   advantages   which  accrue   to   them.      As 
logi's  came  to  them  hy  inheritance,  they  regard 
me  sort  as  a  portion  of  tliemselves.  or  at  least  as 
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Graying  and  jealous,  lie  clings  to  mere  trifles,  and  doggedly 
defends  them.  In  democracies,  as  the  conditions  of  life 
are  very  flactuating,  men  have  almost  always  recently  ac- 
qoired  the  advantages  which  they  possess  ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  they  feel  exti*eme  pleasure  in  exhibiting  them,  to 
show  others  and  convince  themselves  that  they  r^Jly  enjoy 
them.  As  at  any  instant  these  same  advantages  may  be 
lost,  their  possessors  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  make 
a  point  of  showing  that  they  still  retain  them.  Men  living 
in  democracies  love  their  country  just  as  they  love  them- 
selves, and  they  transfer  the  habits  of  their  private  vanity 
to  their  vanity  as  a  nation. 

The  restless  and  insatiable  vanity  of  a  democratic  people 
originates  so  entirely  in  the  equality  and  precariousness  of 
their  social  condition,  that  the  members  of  the  haughtiest  no- 
bility display  the  very  same  passion  in  those  lesser  portions 
of  their  existence  in  which  there  is  anything  fluctuating  or 
contested.  An  aristocratic  class  always  differs  greatly  from 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  by  the  extent  and  perpetu- 
ity of  its  privileges ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  only 
differences  between  the  members  who  belong  to  it  consist 
in  small,  transient  advantages,  which  may  any  day  be  lost 
or  acquired.  The  members  of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  col- 
lected in  a  capital  or  a  court,  have  been  known  to  contest 
with  virulence  those  ftivolous  privileges  which  depend  on 
the  caprice  of  feshion  or  the  will  of  their  master.  These 
persons  then  displayed  towards  each  other  precisely  the 
same  puerile  jealousies  which  animate  the  men  of  democra- 
cies, the  same  eagerness  to  snatch  the  smaUest  advantages 
which  their  equals  contested,  and  the  same  desire  to  parade 
ostentatiously  those  of  which  they  were  in  possession. 

J£  national  pride  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  courtiers, 
I  do  not  question  that  they  would  display  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  members  of  a  democratic  community. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

ISPECT   OF  SOCIETY  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  AT 
ONCE   EXCITED   ASD   MONOTONODS. 

d  seem  that  nothing  could  l>e  more  adapted  to 
>te  and  to  feed  curiosity  tlian  the  aspect  of  the 
ates.     Fortunes,  opinions,  and  laws  are  there  in 
ariation :  it  la  as  if  immutable  N'ature  herself 
tble,  such  are  the  changes  worked  upon  her  by 
if  man.     Yet,  in  the  wid,  the  spectacle  of  this 
nmunity  becomes  monotonous,  and,  after  having 
he  moving  pageant  for  a  time,  the  spectator  is 
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greater  at  such  times.  When  all  the  members  of  a  com- 
munily  are  independent  of  or  indifferent  to  each  other,  the 
co-operation  of  each  of  them  can  be  obtained  only  hy  pay- 
ing for  it :  this  infinitely  multiplies  the  purposes  to  which 
w^th  may  be  appUed,  and  increases  its  value.  When  the 
reverence  which  belonged  to  what  is  old  has  vanished, 
birth,  condition,  and  profession  no  longer  distinguish  men, 
or  scarcely  distinguish  them :  hardly  anything  but  money 
remains  to  create  strongly  marked  differences  between 
them,  and  to  raise  some  of  them  above  the  common  level. 
The  distinction  originating  in  wealth  is  increased  by  the 
disappearance  or  diminution  of  all  other  distinctions. 
Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  money  reaches  only  to  a 
few  points  on  the  vast  circle  of  man's  desires :  in  democ- 
racies, it  seems  to  lead  to  all. 

The  love  of  wealth  is  therefore  to  be  traced,  either  as  a 
principal  or  an  accessory  motive,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
the  Americans  do :  this  gives  to  all  their  passions  a  sort  of 
femily  likeness,  and  soon  renders  the  survey  of  them  ex- 
o^&iixigly  wearisome.  This  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  passion  is  monotonous;  the  peculiar  methods  by 
which  this  passion  seeks  its  own  gratification  are  no  less  so. 
•  In  an  orderly  and  peaceable  democracy  like  the  United 
States,  where  men  cannot  enrich  themselves  by  war,  by 
public  o£Sce,  or  by  political  confiscation,  the  love  of  wealth 
mainly  drives  them  into  business  and  manu&ctures.  Al- 
though these  pursuits  often  bring  about  great  commotions 
and  disasters,  they  cannot  prosper  without  strictly  regular 
habits  and  a  long  routine  of  petty  uniform  acts.  The 
stronger  the  passion  is,  the  more  regular  are  these  habits, 
and  the  more  uniform  are  these  acts.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  the  vehemence  of  their  desires  which  makes  the 
Americans  so  methodical ;  it  perturbs  their  minds,  but  it 
disciplines  their  lives. 

The  remark  I  here  apply  to  America  may  indeed  be 


_    x.x^cii*tij    re:illllJ[UlSll    1 

peculiar  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  casi 
fiunily,  they  simultaneously  arrive  at  s 
the  constitution  of  man,  which  is  eve 
Thus  they  become  more  alike,  even  wit 
ed  each  other.     like  travellers  scattere 
wood,  intersected  by  paths  converging 
of  them  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  that 
towards  it,  they  insensibly  draw  nearer 
they  seek  not,  though  they  see  not  ai 
other ;  and  they  will  be  surprised  at  le 
selves  all  collected  on  the  same  spot, 
which  take,  not  any  particular  man,  bu 
the  object  of  their  researches  and  their  ii 
ing  in  the  end  to  a  similar  state  of  socie 
ellers  converging  to  the  central  plot  of  tl 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

OF  HONOB*  m  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  DEMOCBATIC 

COMMUNITIES. 

IT  would  seem  that  men  employ  two  very  distinct 
methods  in  the  judgment  which  they  pass  upon  the 
actions  of  their  fellow-men ;  at  one  time,  they  judge  them 
by  those  simple  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  are  dif- 
fused all  over  the  world ;  at  another,  they  appreciate  them 
by  a  few  very  special  rules  which  belong  exclusively  to 
some  particular  age  and  country.  It  ofien  happens  that 
these  two  standards  differ;  they  sometimes  conflict:  buft 
they  are  never  either  entirely  identified  or  entirely  an- 
nulled by  one  another. 

Honor,  at  the  periods  of  its  greatest  power,  sways  the 
will  mor^  than  the  belief  of  men ;  and  even  whilst  they 
yield  without  hesitation  and  without  a  murmur  to  its  dic- 
tates, they  feel  notwithstanding,  by  a  dim  but  mighty  in- 
stinct, the  existence  of  a  more  general,  more  ancient,  and 
more  holy  law,  which  tliey  sometimes  disobey,  although 
they  cease  not  to  acknowledge  it.  Some  actions  have  been 
held  to  be  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and  dishonorable ;  —  a 
refusal  to  fight  a  duel  is  an  instance. 

*  The  word  Honor  is  not  always  nsed  in  the  same  lenBe  either  in 
French  or  English.  1.  It  first  signifies  the  esteem,  glory,  or  reverence  which 
a  man  receives  from  his  kind ;  and  in  tliis  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  acquu^ 
honor,  2.  Honor  signifies  the  aggregate  of  those  rales  by  the  aid  of 
which  this  esteem,  glory,  or  reverence  is  obtained.  Thos  we  say  that  o  man 
has  always  strictbf  obofed  the  laws  of  honor ;  or  a  man  has  vidaUd  his  honor. 
In  this  chapter,  the  word  is  always  nsed  in  the  latter  sense. 


.    ^M.    <f  Aii\^ii    ui^ii   iiav 


tached  the  notion  of  censure  anc 
was  to  do  Uly  —  to  do  well  was  t 

Within  this  vast  association  o 
associations  have  been  fonned,  y 
and  amidst  these  nations,  farther  s 
the  names  of  classes  or  castes.     E 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  separate  spec 
and  though  it  has  no  essential  difl 
mankind,  to  a  certain  extent  it  st 
tain  wants  peculiar  to  itself.     To  t 
be  attributed  the  modifications  wlii< 
grees  and  in  different  countries,  tl 
human  actions,  and  the  estimate  wh 
It  is  the  general  and  permanent  in 
men  should  not  kill  each  other;  I 
the  peculiar  and  temporary  interest 
to  justify,  or  even  to  honor,  homicid 

Honor  is  simply  that  peculiar  nil 
liar  state  of  society,  by  the  applicat 
or  a  class  allot  praise  or  blame.  N 
ductive  to  the  mind  than  an  abst 
hasten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  &cts  an 
my  meaning. 

I  select  the  nio«f  ^^* ''* 
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racy  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  into  existence,  why  it  was 
so  deeply  severed  from  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  or 
what  fomided  and  consolidated  its  power.  I  take  its  exist- 
ence as  an  established  &ct,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  view  which  it  took  of  the  greater 
part  of  human  actions. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is,  that,  in  the  feudal 
world,  actions  were  not  always  praised  or  blamed  with 
reference  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  were  sometimes  ap- 
preciated exclusively  with  reference  to  the  person  who  was 
the  actor  or  the  object  of  them,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
general  conscience  of  mankind.  Thus,  some  of  the  actions 
which  were  indifferent  on  the  part  of  a  man  m  humble  life, 
dishonored  a  noble ;  others  changed  their  whole  character 
according  as  the  person  aggrieved  by  them  belonged,  or  did 
not  belong,  to  the  aristocracy. 

When  these  different  notions  first  arose,  the  nobility 
formed  a  distinct  body  amidst  the  people,  which  it  com- 
manded from  the  inaccessible  heights  where  it  was  en- 
sconced. To  maintain  this  peculiar  position,  which  con- 
stituted its  strength,  it  not  only  required  political  privileges, 
but  it  required  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  its  own 
special  use. 

That  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  belonged  to  the  no- 
bility rather  than  to  the  humble  classes,  —  that  certain 
actions  were  guiltless  when  they  affected  the  villain,  which 
were  criminal  when  they  touched  the  noble,  —  these  were 
often  arbitrary  matters  ;  but  that  honor  or  shame  should  be 
attached  to  a  man's  actions  according  to  his  condition,  was 
a  result  of  the  internal  constitution  of  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity. This  has  been  actually  the  case  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  have  had  an  aristocracy ;  as  long  as  a  trace  of 
the  principle  remains,  these  peculiarities  will  still  exist :  to 
debauch  a  woman  of  color  scarcely  injures  the  reputation 
of  an  American,  —  to  marry  her  dishonors  him. 


V^'^VLV/lJk^^J. 


store  on  liberality  than  on  benevole 
enrich  themselves  by  gamblini;  or  b^ 

less  distasteful  to  it  than  avarice; 
tioned^  but  cunning  and  treachery  i 
as  contemptible. 

These  fimtastical  notions  did  no 
from  the  caprice  of  those  who  entert 
which  has  succeeded  in  placing  itself 
which  makes  perpetual  exertions  to  m 
tion,  must  especially  honor  those  virtc 
uous  for  then-  dignity  and  splendor, 
easily  combined  with  pride  and  the  1< 
men  would  not  hesitate  to  invert  the  i 
science  in  order  to  give  these  virtues 
others.    It  may  even  be  conceived  thj 
bold  and  brilliant  vices  would  readily  b 
unpretending  virtues.     The  very  exist 
in  society  renders  these  things  unavoid 

The  nobles  of  the  Middle  Ages  pli 
foremost  amongst  virtues,  and  in  lie 
This,  again,  was  a  peculiar  opinion,  wl 
from  the  peculiar  state  of  society.  F 
isted  by  war  and  for  war  ?  i^o  ^ 
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caprice  of  man  was  to  be  traced  only  in  minuter  details. 
That  a  man  should  regard  a  tap  on  the  cheek  as  an  un- 
bearable insult,  and  should  be  obliged  to  kill  in  single  com- 
bat the  person  who  struck  him  thus  lightly,  is  an  arbitrary 
rule ;  but  that  a  noble  could  not  tranquilly  receive  an  in- 
sult, and  was  dishonored  if  he  allowed  himself  to  take  a 
blow  without  fighting,  were  direct  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  principles  and  the  wants  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy. 

Thus  it  was  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  laws  of 
honor  were  capricious ;  but  these  caprices  of  honor  were 
always  confined  within  certain  necessary  limits.  The  pe- 
culiar rule  which  was  called  honor  by  our  forefathers  is  so 
far  firom  being  an  arbitrary  law  in  my  eyes,  that  I  would 
readily  engage  to  ascribe  its  most  incoherent  and  fantastical 
injunctions  to  a  small  number  of  fixed  and  invariable  wants 
inherent  in  feudal  society. 

If  I  were  to  trace  the  notion  of  feudal  honor  into  the 
domain  of  politics,  I  should  not  find  it  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  dictates.  The  state  of  society  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  such,  that  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  nation  never  governed  the  community 
directly.  That  power  did  not  exist  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple :  every  man  looked  up  to  a  certain  individual  whom  he 
was  bound  to  obey  ;  by  that  intermediate  personage  he  was 
connected  with  all  the  others.  Thus,  in  feudal  society,  the 
whole  system  of  the  commonwealth  rested  upon  the  senti- 
ment of  fidelity  to  the  person  of  the  lord  ;  to  destroy  that 
sentiment  was  to  fall  into  anarchy.  Fidelity  to  a  political 
superior  was,  moreover,  a  sentiment  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  had  constant  opportunities  of  esti- 
mating the  importance  ;  for  every  one  of  them  was  a  vassal 
as  well  as  a  lord,  and  had  to  command  as  well  as  to  obey. 
To  remain  faithful  to  the  lord,  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for  him 
if  called  upon,  to  share  his  good  or  evil  fortunes,  to  stand 


.xA      Ct      IIOXIIC?      Ul 


vented  for  the  offence  ;  it  was  ca 
On  the  contrary,  few  traces  are  t 

2  die  Ages  of  the  passion  which  cot 

3  nations  of  antiquity,  —  I  mean  pati 
'Z                             *iB  not  of  very  ancient  date  in  the  lai 
fm  tations  concealed  the  country  at  L 
2  and  rendered  the  love  of  it  less  necet 
V                                forgotten  in  the  passions  which  att 

Hence  it  was  no  part  of  the  strict  1 
remain  fidthful  to  one's  country.  Nc 
of  their  country  did  not  exist  in  tl 
&thers ;  but  it  constituted  a  dim  and 
I  has  grown  more  clear  and  strong  in 

\  cratic  classes  have  been  abolished,  am 

of  the  nation  centralized. 

This  may  be  clearly  seen  fix)m  tht 
which  European  nations  have  pass 
events  of  their  histories,  according  t 
which  such  judgments  were  formed 
which  most  dishonored  the  Constabl 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  was,  that 
his  king:  that  which  most  dishonors 
that  he  made  war  against  his  countr] 
deeply  as  our  forefiitlio^  ^^'^  ^ 
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where,  and  I  should  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  by 
a  different  road. 

Although  we  are  less  perfectlj  acquainted  with  the  Ro- 
mans than  with  our  own  ancestors,  jet  we  know  that  cer- 
tain peculiar  notions  of  glory  and  disgrace  obtained  amongst 
them,  which  were  not  derived  solely  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong.  Many  human  actions  were 
judged  differently,  according  as  they  affected  a  Roman  citi- 
zen or  a  stranger,  a  freeman  or  a  slave ;  certain  vices  were 
blazoned  abroad,  certain  virtues  were  extolled  above  all 
others.  ^^  In  that  age,"  says  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Cori- 
olanus,  *^  martial  prowess  was  more  honored  and  prized  in 
Rome  than  all  the  other  virtues,  insomuch  that  it  was  called 
virtuSy  the  name  of  virtue  itself,  by  applying  the  name  of 
the  kind  to  this  particular  species ;  so  that  virtue  in  Latin 
was  as  much  as  to  say  valor.*^  Can  any  one  Mi.  to  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  want  of  that  singular  community  which 
was  formed  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  ? 

Any  nation  would  frimish  us  with  similar  grounds  of  ob- 
servation ;  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  whenever  men 
collect  together  as  a  distinct  community,  the  notion  of 
honor  instantly  grows  up  amongst  them;  that  is  to  say, 
a  system  of  opinions  peculiar  to  themselves  as  to  what  is 
blamable  or  commendable ;  and  these  peculiar  rules  always 
originate  in  the  special  habits  and  special  interests  of  the 
community. 

This  is  applicable  to  a  certain  extent  to  democratic  com- 
munities as  well  as  to  others,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
prove  by  the  example  of  the  Americans.* 

Some  loose  notions  of  the  old  aristocratic  honor  of  Eu- 
rope are  still  to  be  found  scattered  amongst  the  opinions  of 
the  Americans ;  but  these  traditional  opinions  are  few  in 

*  I  speak  here  of  the  Americans  inhabiting  those  States  where  slaTery 
does  not  exist ;  thej  alone  can  be  said  to  present  a  complete  pictnre  of 
democratic  society. 


**v.»T  upiiiiuus  iiave  i 

what  may  be  termed  in  our  day 
I  have  shown  how  the  Amer 
S  to  engage  in  commerce  and  inc 

^  social  condition,  their  political 

^  region  they  inhabit,  urge  them  ii 

^  Their  present  condition,  then,  it 

2  sivelj  manu&ctaring  and  comme. 

•w  the  midst  of  a  new  and  bound! 

principal  object  is  to  explore  for 
is  the  characteristic  which  most  d 
people  from  all  others  at  the  prese 
All  those  quiet  virtues  which 
4  movement  to  the  community,  ani 

I  will  therefore  be  held  in  peculiar  h 

J  to  neglect  those  virtues  will  be  to 

*  All  the  more  turbulent  virtues, 

more  frequently  disturb  society,  'w 
cupy  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  esti 
pie ;  they  may  be  neglected  withe 
of  the  community ;  to  acquire  th( 
run  a  risk  of  losing  it. 

The  Americans  make  a  no  less 
men's  vices.    There  are  certain  p 
censurable  to  fha  r^ ^ 
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uninhabited  continent  which  is  his  domain,  the  American 
reqairefl  the  daily  support  of  an  energetic  passion;  that 
passion  can  only  be  the  love  of  wealth ;  the  passion  for 
wealth  is  therefore  not  reprobated  in  America,  and,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  to  it  for 
public  security,  it  is  held  in  honor.  The  American  lauds 
as  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  ambition  what  our  own  fore- 
fiithers,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  stigmatized  as  servile  cupidity, 
just  as  he  treats  as  a  blind  and  barbarous  frenzy  that  ardor 
of  conquest  and  martial  temper  which  bore  them  to  battle. 

In  the  United  States,  fortunes  are  lost  and  regained  with- 
out difficulty ;  the  country  is  boundless,  and  its  resources 
inexhaustible.     The  people  have  all  the  wants  and  cravings 
of  a  growing  creature ;  and,  whatever  be  their  efforts,  they 
are  always  surrounded  by  more  than  they  can  appropriate. 
It  is  not  the  ruin  of  a  few  individuals,  which  may  be  soon 
repaired,  but  the  inactivity  and  sloth  of  the  community  at 
large,  which  would  be  &tal  to  such  a  people.     Boldness  of 
enterprise  is  the  foremost  cause  of  its  rapid  progress,  its 
strength,  and  its  greatness.     Commercial  business  is  there 
like  a  vast  lottery,  by  which  a  small  number  of  men  con- 
tinually lose,  but  the  state  is  always  a  gainer ;  such  a  people 
ought  therefore  to  encourage  and  do  honor  to  boldness  in 
commercial  speculations.     But  any  bold  speculation  risks 
the  fortune  of  the  speculator  and  of  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  him.     The  Americans,  who  make  a  virtue  of  com- 
mercial temerity,  have  no  right  in  any  case  to  brand  with 
disgrace  those  who  practise  it.     Hence  arises  the  strange 
indulgence  which  is  shown  to  bankrupts  in  the  United 
States ;  their  honor  does  not  suffer  by  such  an  accident. 
In  this  respect  the  Americans  differ,  not  only  from  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  but  from  all  the  commercial  nations  of  our 
time  ;  and  accordingly  they  resemble  none  of  them  in  their 
position  or  their  wants. 

In  America,  all  those  vices  which  tend  to  impair  the  pu- 
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**i^xisea  to  meet  with  a  mor 

austere  amongst  the  self-same  p 

less  incoherent  than  they  seem 

|3  the  United  States  very  gently  r 

which  promotes  the  commercial 
ity  of  the  nation,  and  it  especial 
morals  which  diverts  the  hmnan 
well-being,  and  disturbs  the  intei 
which  is  so  necessary  to  success 
esteem  of  their  countrymen,  the 
constrained  to  adapt  themselves 
may  be  said  in  this  sense  that  t 
honor  to  live  chastely. 

On  one  point,  American  honor 
of  honor  acknowledged  in  Europe 
liighest  virtue,  and  treats  it  as  t 
necessities  of  man  ;  but  the  notion 
a  different  aspect.  In  the  Unite< 
but  little  prized;  the  courage  w 
most  esteemed  is  that  which  eml 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to 
to  support  the  privations  of  the 
plaint,  and  soUtude  more  cruel  thi 
age  wliich  renders  them  almost  i 

fortnno  !«' 
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to  place  the  idea  of  this  chapter  in  stronger  relief.  In  a 
democratic  society  like  that  of  the  United  States,  where 
fortunes  are  scanty  and  insecure,  everybody  works,  and 
work  opens  a  way  to  everything:  this  has  changed  the 
point  of  honor  quite  ronnd,  and  has  turned  it  against  idle- 
ness. I  have  sometimes  met  in  America  with  young  men 
of  wealth,  personally  disinclined  to  all  laborious  exerdon, 
but  who  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  a  profession. 
Their  disposition  and  their  fortune  allowed  them  to  remain 
without  employment :  public  opinion  forbade  it,  too  impe- 
riously to  be  disobeyed.  In  the  European  countries,  on 
the  contrary,  whei«  aristocracy  is  stiU  struggUng  with  the 
flood  which  overwhelms  it,  I  have  often  seen  men,  con- 
stantly spurred  on  by  their  wants  and  desires,  remain  in 
idleness,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  esteem  of  their  equals ; 
and  I  have  known  them  submit  to  ennui  and  privations 
rather  than  to  work.  No  one  can  iail  to  perceive  that 
these  opposite  obligations  are  two  different  rules  of  con- 
duct, both  nevertheless  originating  in  the  notion  of  honor. 

What  our  forefathers  designated  as  honor  absolutely  was 
in  reality  only  one  of  its  forms ;  they  gave  a  generic  name 
to  what  was  only  a  species.  Honor,  therefore,  is  to  be 
found  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  ages,  but  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  assumes  a  different 
aspect  in  the  former.  Not  only  are  its  injunctions  differ- 
ent, but  we  shall  shortly  see  that  they  are  less  numerous, 
less  precise,  and  that  its  dictates  are  less  rigorously  obeyed. 

The  position  of  a  caste  is  always  much  more  peculiar 
than  that  of  a  people.  Nothing  is  so  exceptional  in  the 
world  as  a  small  community  invariably  composed  of  the 
same  £unilies,  (as  was,  for  instance,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,)  whose  object  is  to  concentrate  and  to  retain, 
exclusively  and  hereditarily,  education,  wealth,  and  power 
amongst  its  own  members.  But  the  more  exceptional  the 
position  of  a  community  happens  to  be,  the  more  numerous 


it  may  even  be  difficult  to  find  a 

society,  the  notion  of  honor  will  be  C( 

ber  of  precepts,  which  will  be  mon 

ance  with  the  moral  laws  adopted  hy 

Thas  the  laws  of  honor  will  be 

multifiuious  amongst  a  democratic  p 

tocracj.    They  will  also  be  more  o 

*  necessary  consequence  of  what  goes  1 

tinguishing  marks  of  honor  are  lesi 
peculiar,  it  must  often  be  di£Scult  to  d 
this  other  reasons  may  be  added.    An 
nations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  generatio 
tion  in  vain;  each  family  was  like  i 
stationary  man,  and  the  state  of  opini< 
changeable  than  that  of  conditions, 
the  same  objects  always  before  his  eye 
plated  firom  the  same  point ;  his  eyes  g 
smaUest  details,  and  his  discernment  c 
come  in  the  end  clear  and  accurate, 
the  men  of  feudal  times  very  extrac 
matters  of  honor,  but  each  of  those  c 
to  their  minds  under  a  clear  and  precis 
This  can  never  be  the  case  in  Ami 
are  in  constant  motion,  and  wlipro 
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attached  to  the  word  honor.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  each 
class  had  its  own  honor,  the  same  opinion  was  never  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  by  a  large  number  of  men ;  and 
this  rendered  it  possible  to  give  it  a  determined  and  accu- 
rate form,  which  was  the  more  easy,  as  all  those  by  whom 
it  was  received,  having  a  perfecdy  identical  and  most  pe- 
culiar  position,  were  naturally  disposed  to  agree  upon  the 
points  of  a  law  which  was  made  for  themselves  alone. 

Thus  the  code  of  honor  became  a  complete  and  detailed 
system,  in  which  everything  was  anticipated  and  provided 
for  beforehand,  and  a  fixed  and  always  palpable  standard 
was  appUed  to  human  actions.  Amongst  a  democratic 
nation,  like  the  Americans,  in  which  ranks  are  confounded, 
and  the  whole  of  society  forms  one  single  mass,  composed 
of  elements  which  are  all  analogous  though  not  entirely 
similar,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  agree  beforehand  on  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  honor. 

Amongst  that  people,  indeed,  some  national  wants  exist, 
which  give  rise  to  opinions  common  to  the  whole  nation  on 
points  of  honor :  but  these  opinions  never  occur  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  or  with  the  same  intensity, 
to  the  minds  of  the  whole  community ;  the  law  of  honor 
exists,  but  it  has  no  organs  to  promulgate  it. 

The  confusion  is  far  greater  still  in  a  democratic  country 
like  France,  where  the  different  classes  of  which  the  former 
fabric  of  society  was  composed,  being  brought  together  but 
not  yet  mingled,  import  day  by  day  into  each  other's  circles 
various  and  sometimes  conflicting  notions  of  honor, — where 
every  man,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  forsakes  one  por- 
tion of  his  forefathers'  creed,  and  retains  another ;  so  that, 
nmidst  so  many  arbitrary  measures,  no  common  rule  can 
ever  be  established,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  predict 
which  actions  will  be  held  in  honor  and  which  will  be 
thought  disgraceful.  Such  times  are  wretched,  but  they 
are  of  short  duration. 
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ceming  to  which  side  censure  oi 
can  only  pronounce  a  hesitating  ju 
opinion  of  the  public  may  contradit 
it  does  not  act,  and  lets  things  pass. 

The  weakness  of  the  sense  of  he 
arises  from  several  other  causes.    1 
the  same  notions  of  honor  are  alw 
a  few  perBons,  always  limited  in  n 
from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizi 
mingled  and  identified  in  their  min 
that  distinguishes  their  own  position 
the  chief  characteristic  of  their  owi 
different  rules  with  all  the  warmth  ol 
they  feel  (if  I  may  use  the  expressic 
plying  widi  its  dictates. 

This  truth  is  extremely  obvious  ii 
law-books  on  the  subject  of  trial  by  I 
ihdr  disputes,  were  bound  to  use  1 
whereas  the  villains  amongst  themse 
*^  inasmuch  as/'  to  use  the  words  of  t] 
have  no  honor."  This  did  not  mean, 
at  the  present  day,  that  these  people  w 
simply  that  their  actions  were  not  to 
rules  which  werp.  or^'^i'-''  ' 
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firom  the  same  source,  but  the  one  is  not  derived  from  the 
other.  Honor  becomes  fantastical  in  proportion  to  the  pe- 
cnliarily  of  the  wants  which  it  denotes,  and  the  paucity 
of  the  men  bj  whom  those  wants  are  felt ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause it  denotes  wants  of  this  kind  that  its  influence  is 
great.  Thus,  the  notion  of  honor  is  not  the  stronger  for 
being  fimtastical,  but  it  is  fimtastical  and  strong  from  the 
self-same  cause. 

Further,  amongst  aristocratic  nations  each  rank  is  differ- 
ent, but  all  ranks  are  fixed ;  every  man  occupies  a  place  in 
his  own  sphere  which  he  cannot  relinquish,  and  he  lives 
there  amidst  other  men  who  are  bound  by  the  same  ties. 
Amongst  these  nations,  no  man  can  either  hope  or  fear  to 
escape  being  seen ;  no  man  is  placed  so  low  but  that  he  has 
a  stage  of  his  own,  and  none  can  avoid  censure  or  applause 
by  his  obscurity. 

In  democratic  states,  on  the  contrary,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  mingled  in  the  same  crowd  and 
in  constant  agitation,  public  opinion  has  no  hold  on  men  ; 
they  disappear  at  every  instant,  and  elude  its  power.  Con- 
sequentiy,  the  dictates  of  honor  will  be  there  less  imperious 
and  less  stringent;  for  honor  acts  solely  for  the  public 
eye, -differing  m  this  respect  from  mere  virtue,  which 
lives  upon  itself,  contented  with  its  own  approval. 

If  the  reader  has  distinctiy  apprehended  all  that  goes  be- 
fore, he  will  understand  that  there  is  a  close  and  necessary 
relation  between  the  inequality  of  social  conditions  and 
what  has  here  been  styled  honor,  —  a  relation  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  had  not  before  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
I  shall  therefore  make  one  more  attempt  to  illustrate  it 
satisfactorily. 

Suppose  a  nation  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind : 
independently  of  certain  general  wants  inherent  in  the  hu- 
man race,  it  will  also  have  wants  and  interests  peculiar  to 
itself:  certain  opinions  in  respect  to  censure  or  approbation 
fortiiwith  arise  in  the  community,  which  are  peculiar  to 
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nation,  and  the  still  more  peculiar  not 
be  as  remote  as  it  is  possible  to  con 
and  general  opinions  of  men. 

Having  reached  this  extreme  poin 
now  retom. 

When  ranks  are  commingled  and 
the  men  of  whom  a  nation  is  compos 
equal  and  alike,  their  interests  and  wai 
and  all  the  peculiar  notions  which  eaci 
successively  disappear :  the  notion  of  1 
ceeds  fix>m  any  other  source  than  the  ¥ 
nation  at  large,  and  it  denotes  the  ind 
that  nation  to  the  world. 

Lastly,  if  it  were  allowable  to  suppc 
of  mankind  should  be  commingled,  and 
of  earth  should  ultimately  come  to  hav< 
the  same  wants,  undistinguished  from 
characteristic  peculiarities,  no  convent] 
would  then  be  attached  to  men's  acti 
be  regarded  by  all  in  the  same  light ;  tb 
of  mankind,  revealed  by  conscience  U 
become  the  common  standard.  The 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  only  would 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

WHY  SO  MANY  AMBITIOUS  MEN  AND  SO  LITTLE  LOFTY  AMBI- 
TION ABE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE& 

THE  first  thing  which  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  United 
States  is  the  innumerable  multitude  of  those  who  seek 
to  emerge  from  their  original  condition ;  and  the  second  is 
the  rarity  of  loftj  ambition  to  be  observed  in  the  midst  of 
the  universallj  ambitious  stir  of  society.  No  Americans 
are  devoid  of  a  yearning  desire  to  rise ;  but  hardly  any 
appear  to  entertain  hopes  of  great  magnitude,  or  to  pursue 
very  lofty  aims.  All  are  constantly  seeking  to  acquire 
property,  power,  and  reputation ;  few  contemplate  these 
things  upon  a  great  scale ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising, 
as  nothing  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  manners  or  laws  of 
America  to  limit  desire,  or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  its 
impulses  in  every  direction.  It  seems  difficult  to  attribute 
this  singular  state  of  things  to  the  equality  of  social  condi- 
tion ;  for  as  soon  as  that  same  equality  was  established  in 
France,  the  flight  of  ambition  became  unbounded.  Never- 
theless, I  think  that  we  may  find  the  principal  cause  of  this 
fiict  in  the  social  condition  and  democratic  manners  of  the 
Americans. 

All  revolutions  enlarge  the  ambition  of  men :  this  is 
more  peculiarly  true  of  those  revolutions  which  overthrow 
an  aristocracy.  When  the  former  barriers  which  kept  back 
the  multitude  from  fame  and  power  are  suddenly  thrown 
down,  a  violent  and  universal  movement  takes  place  to- 
wards that  eminence  so  long  coveted  and  at  length  to  be 

enjoyed.    In  this  first  burst  of  triumph,  nothing  seems 

18  # 


with  excessive  rapidity,  and  powei 
I  hand  to  hand  that  none  need  despa 

s^  It  mast  be  recollected,  moreovc 

^  destroy  an  aristocracy  have  lived  tu 

:3  witnessed  its  splendor,  and  they 

^  bibed  the  feelings  and  notions  whicl 

at  the  moment  when  an  aristocrac 
still  pervades  the  mass  of  the  com 
cies  are  retained  long  after  it  has  be< 
is  therefore  always  extremely  great 
revolutiou  lasts,  and  it  will  remain  i 
the  revoliition  is  consummated. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  extrao. 
men  have  witnessed  is  not  obliterate 
in  a  day.  The  passions  which  a  re^ 
not  disappear  at  its  close.  A  sense 
in  the  midst  of  re-established  order ; 
cess  sarvives  the  strange  vicissitudes 
desires  still  remain  extremely  enlarge 
satisfying  them  are  diminished  day  1 
large  fortunes  subsists,  though  large  i 
on  every  side  we  trace  the  ravages  < 
successful  ambition  kindled  in  hearts 
secret  and  in  vain. 
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the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  men  cohere  once  more ; 
the  level  of  the  community  is  permanently  determined, 
and  democratic  society  established. 

A  democratic  nation,  arrived  at  this  permanent  and  reg- 
ular state  of  things,  will  present  a  very  different  spectacle 
from  that  which  we  have  just  described ;  and  we  may 
readily  conclude  that,  if  ambition  becomes  great  whilst  the 
conditions  of  society  are  growing  equal,  it  loses  that  quality 
when  they  have  grown  so. 

As  wealth  is  subdivided  and  knowledge  difiused,  no  one 
is  entirely  destitute  of  education  or  of  property ;  the  privi- 
leges and  disqualifications  of  caste  being  abolished,  and  men 
having  shattered  the  bonds  which  once  held  them  fixed, 
the  notion  of  advancement  suggests  itself  to  every  mind, 
the  desire  to  rise  sweUs  in  every  heart,  and  all  men  want 
to  mount  above  their  station;  ambition  is  the  universal 
feeling. 

But  if  the  equality  of  conditions  gives  some  resources  to 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  it  also  prevents  any  of 
them  from  having  resources  of  great  extent,  which  neces- 
sarily  circumscribes  their  desires  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits.  Thus,  amongst  democratic  nations,  ambition  is 
ardent  and  continual,  but  its  aim  is  not  habitually  lofly ; 
and  life  is  generally  spent  in  eagerly  coveting  small  objects 
which  are  within  reach. 

What  chiefly  diverts  the  men  of  democracies  from  lofty 
ambition  is  not  the  scantiness  of  their  fortunes,  but  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  exertions  they  daily  make  to  improve  them. 
•  They  sti*ain  their  faculties  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  paltry 
results,  and  this  cannot  &il  speedily  to  limit  their  range  of 
view,  and  to  circumscribe  their  powers.  They  might  be 
much  poorer,  and  still  be  greater. 

The  small  number  of  opulent  citizens  who  are  to  be 
found  amidst  a  democracy  do  not  constitute  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.     A  man  who  raises  himself  by  degrees 
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uuservaiion  is  appi 
man  :  they  are  bom,  it  is  true, 
parents  were  humble  ;  they  hav 
and  notions  which  they  cannot  i 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  tli 
sities  of  their  fiither,  as  well  as  h 

It  may  happen,  on  the  contra 
of  a  powerfiil  aristocracy  may  < 
canse  the  traditional  opinions  of 
spirit  of  his  order  still  buoy  him 
his  fortune. 

Another  thing  which  prevents 
periods  from  easily  indulging  in  tl 
is  the  lapse  of  time  which  they  for 
fore  they  can  be  ready  to  struggle  l 
advantage/'  says  Pascal,  **  to  be  a 
brings  one  man  as  forward  at  ei^ 
other  man  would  be  at  fifty,  whicl 
years."  Those  thirty  years  are  c 
ambitious  characters  of  democrat 
equality,  which  allows  every  man 
prevents  all  men  from  rapid  advan 

In  a  democratic  society,  as  well 
only  a  certain  number  of  great  fo 
as  the  naths  wT^^/*^  i.   ■» 
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trials.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  alike,  and 
the  principle  of  equality  is  more  peaceably  and  deeply  in- 
fused into  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  country,  the 
rules  for  advancement  become  more  inflexible,  advance- 
ment itself  slower,  the  difficulty  of  arriving  quickly  at  a 
certain  height  &r  greater.  From  hatred  of  privilege  and 
from  the  embarrassment  of  choosing,  all  men  are  at  last 
constrained,  whatever  may  be  their  standard,  to  pass  the 
same  ordeal ;  all  ai*e  indiscriminately  subjected  to  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  preliminary  exercises,  in  which  their  youth 
is  wasted  and  their  imagination  quenched,  so  tliat  they  de- 
spair of  ever  fully  attaining  what  is  held  out  to  them  ;  and 
when  at  length  they  are  in  a  condition  to  perform  any 
extraordinary  acts,  the  taste  for  such  things  has  forsaken 
them. 

In  China,  where  the  equality  of  conditions  is  very  great 
and  very  ancient,  no  man  passes  from  one  public  office  to 
another  without  undergoing  a  competitive  trial.  This  pro- 
bation occurs  a&esh  at  every  stage  of  his  career ;  and  the 
notion  is  now  so  rooted  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  that 
I  remember  to  have  read  a  Chinese  novel  in  which  die 
hero,  after  numberless  crosses,  succeeds  at  length  in  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  his  mistress  by  taking  honors.  A  lofly 
ambition  breathes  with  difficulty  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  remark  I  apply  to  politics  extends  to  everything : 
equality  everywhere  produces  the  same  effects  ;  where  the 
laws  of  a  country  do  not  regulate  and  retard  the  advance- 
ment of  men  by  positive  enactment,  competition  attains 
the  same  end. 

In  a  well-established  democratic  community,  great  and 
rapid  elevation  is  therefore  rare ;  it  forms  an  exception  to 
the  common  rule  ;  and  it  is  the  singularity  of  such  occur- 
rences that  makes  men  forget  how  rarely  they  happen. 

Men  living  in  democracies  ultimately  discover  these 
things ;  they  find  out  at  last  that  the  laws  of  their  conn- 
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j.ney  tneretore  give 
fill  and  remote,  to  search  nearer  to  then 
and  more  easy  enjoyments.     Their  hori 
by  the  laws,  but  narrowed  by  themselve 
I  have  remarked  that  lofty  ambition: 
the  ages  of  democracy  than  in  times  of  i 
add,  that  when,  in  spite  of  these  natural 
spring  into  existence,  theu:  character  is  < 
tocracies,  the  career  of  ambition  is  often 
daries  are  determined.   In  democracies,  a 
ranges  in  a  narrower  field,  but,  if  once  it 
hardly  any  limits  can  be  assigned  to  it. 
vidually  weak,  —  as  they  live  asunder,  ai 
tion, — as  precedents  are  of  little  authoi 
of  short  duration,  —  resistance  to  novell 
the  fiibric  of  society  never  appears  perfec 
consolidated.    So  that,  when  once  an  a 
the  power  in  his  grasp,  there  is  nothing 
and  when  it  is  gone  firom  him,  he  medita 
of  the  state  to  regain  it.     This  gives  to  g 
bition  a  character  of  revolutionary  viole 
dom  exhibits  to  an  equal  degree  in  aristoc 
The  common  aspect  of  democratic  nati< 
great  number  of  small  and  very  rationa 
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ficadon  and  the  exdosive  love  of  tihe  present  predominate 
in  the  human  heart:  these  different  propensities  mingle 
with  the  sentiment  of  ambition,  and  tinge  it,  as  it  were, 
with  their  hues. 

I  believe  that  ambitions  men  in  democracies  are  less  en- 
grossed than  any  others  with  the  interests  and  the  judgment 
of  posterity ;  the  present  moment  alone  engages  and  ab- 
sorbs them.  They  are  more  apt  to  complete  a  number  of 
undertakings  with  rapidity,  than  to  raise  lasting  monuments 
of  their  achievements ;  and  they  care  much  more  for  sue- 

ence,  what  they  most  covet  is  empire.  Their  manners  have, 
in  almost  all  cases,  remained  below  their  station ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  frequently  carry  very  low  tastes  into 
their  extraordinary  fortunes,  and  that  they  seem  to  have 
acquired  the  supreme  power  only  to  minister  to  their  coarse 
or  paltry  pleasures. 

I  think  that,  in  our  time,  it  is  very  necessaiy  to  purify, 
to  regulate,  and  to  proportion  the  feeling  of  ambition,  but 
that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  seek  to  impoverish 
and  to  repress  it  over  much.  We  should  attempt  to  lay 
down  certain  extreme  limits,  which  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  outstep ;  but  its  range  within  those  established 
limits  should  not  be  too  much  checked. 

I  confess  that  I  apprehend  much  less  for  democratic  soci- 
ety from  the  boldness  than  from  the  mediocrity  of  desires. 
What  appears  to  me  most  to  be  dreaded  is,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  small,  incessant  occupations  of  private  life, 
ambition  should  lose  its  vigor  and  its  greatness ;  that  the 
passions  of  man  should  abate,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
lowered;  so  that  the  march  of  society  should  eveiy  day 
become  more  tranquil  and  less  aspiring. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  leaders  of  modem  society  would 
be  wrong  to  seek  to  lull  the  community  by  a  state  of  too 
uniform  and  too  peaceful  happiness ;  and  that  it  is  well  to 


^^  ^'CA^  uiie  ininKs  that  he  is  fc 

or  refuses  to  obey  his  superior ;  but 
another,  for  the  same  man  who  cai 
lion  or  equality,  has  so  contemptil 
self  that  he  thinks  he  is  bom  onl3 
pleasures.  He  willingly  takes  up  wi 
daring  to  embark  in  loAy  enterprise 
dreams. 

Thus,  &r  from  thinking  that  1 
preached  to  our  contemporaries,  I  ^ 
made  to  give  them  a  more  enlarged  ic 
of  their  kind.  Humility  is  unwhoh 
they  most  want  is,  in  my  opinion,  : 
ingly  exchange  several  of  our  smaU 
vice. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  TRADE  OF  PLACE-HUNTINQ  IN  OEBTAIN  DEMOGRATIO 

GOUNTBIEa 

IN  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  acquired  some 
education  and  pecuniary  resources,  he  either  endeav<«8 
to  get  rich  by  commerce  or  indostiy,  or  he  bnys  land  in 
the  bush  and  turns  pioneer.  All  that  he  asks  of  the  state 
is,  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  toil,  and  to  be  secure  of  his 
earnings.  Amongst  most  European  nations,  when  a  man 
begins  to  feel  his  strength  and  to  extend  his  desires,  the 
first  thing  that  occurs  to  him  is  to  get  some  public  employ- 
ment. These  opposite  effects,  originating  in  the  same  cause, 
deserve  our  passing  notice. 

When  pubUc  employments  are  few  in  number,  iU-paid, 
and  precarious,  whilst  the  different  kinds  of  business  are 
numerous  and  lucrative,  it  is  to  business,  and  not  to  official 
duties,  that  the  new  and  eager  desires  created  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  turn  &om  every  side.  But  if,  whilst  the 
ranks  of  society  are  becoming  more  equal,  the  education  of 
the  people  remains  incomplete,  or  their  spirit  the  reverse  of 
bold,  —  if  commerce  and  industry,  checked  in  their  growth, 
afford  only  slow  and  arduous  means  of  making  a  fortune,  — 
the  various  members  of  the  community,  despairing  of  ame- 
liorating their  own  condition,  rush  to  the  head  of  the  state 
and  demand  its  assistance.  To  relieve  their  own  necessi- 
ties at  the  cost  of  the  public  treasury  appears  to  them  the 
easiest  and  most  open,  if  not  the  only,  way  of  rising  above 
a  condition  which  no  longer  contents  them ;  place-hunting 
becomes  the  most  generally  followed  of  all  trades. 

VOL.  U.  T 


^.j  ao  an  nereaiiaiy  ic 

I  shall  not  remark  that  the  ur 
sire  for  place  is  a  great  social 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  ci 
and  servile  humor  throoghont  tl 
it  stifles  the  manlier  virtues :  nor 
demonstrate  that  this  kind  of  tra£ 
dactive  activity,  which  agitates  th 
)^  to  its  resources :  all  these  things  ai 

^  observe,  that  a  government  which 

^  risks  its  own  tranquillity,  and  pla 

great  jeopardy. 

I  am  aware  that,  at  a  time  like 
and  respect  which  formerly  clung 
^  gradually  to  decline,  it  may  appea 

power  to  lay  a  closer  hold  on  every 

est,  and  it  may  seem  convenient  to 

^  keep  him  in  order  and  in  silence ; 

%  long,  and  what  may  appear  to  be  s 

I  a  certain  time  will  assuredly  becoi 

"  cause  of  embarrassment  and  weak 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  as 
number  of  official  appointments  hai 
its;  but  amongst  those  nations,  tl 
is  unlimiter?  •  '♦ ' 
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limited  means  unlimited  desires.  It  is  very  certain  that, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  most  di£Scnlt  to  restrain  and 
to  manage  are  a  people  of  office-honters.  Whatever  en- 
deavors are  made  by  rolers,  such  a  people  can  never  be 
contented ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  they 
will  ultimately  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  change  the  aspect  of  the  state,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  clearance  of  places. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  present  age,  who  strive  to  fix  upon 
themselves  alone  all  those  novel  desires  which  are  aroused 
by  equality,  and  to  satisfy  them,  will  repent  in  the  end,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  that  ever  they  embarked  in  this  policy : 
they  will  one  day  discover  that  they  have  hazarded  their 
own  power  by  making  it  so  necessary,  and  that  the  more 
safe  and  honest  course  would  have  been  to  teach  their  sub- 
jects the  art  of  providing  for  themselves. 
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WET  GREAT  REVOLUTIONS  WILL 

A  PEOPLE  who  have  existed 
system  of  castes  and  classei 
democratic  state  of  society  by  pass 
ries  of  more  or  less  critical  transfi 
by  violent  efforts,  and  after  nnmer 
course  of  which,  property,  opinions, 
$  transferred  from  one  to  another.    E 

•f  olution  is  consummated,  the  revolut 

^.  by  it  may  long  be  traced,  and  it  w 

j*  commotion.     As  all  this  takes  place 

^  social  conditions  are  becoming  moi 

that  some  concealed  relation  and  se 
*'  the  principle  of  equality  itself  and 

j  that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  gi^ 

V  On  this  point,  reasoning  may  seei 

(  result  as  experience.    Amongst  a  p 

nearly  equal,  no  ostensible  bond  con 
keeps  them  settled  in  their  station, 
either  a  permanent  right  or  power 
forced  by  their  condition  to  obey ;  1 
himself  possessed  nf  e^rv,^  -j 
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ever  changing  their  fbnn  and  place,  and  that  democratic 
ages  should  be  times  of  rapid  and  incessant  transformation. 

But  is  this  really  the  case  ?  Does  the  equality  of  social 
conditions  habitually  and  permanently  lead  men  to  revolu- 
tion ?  Does  that  state  of  society  contain  some  perturbing 
principle,  which  prevents  the  community  from  ever  subsid- 
ing into  calm,  and  disposes  the  citizens  to  alter  incessantly 
their  laws,  their  principles,  and  their  manners  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it ;  and  as  the  subject  is  important,  I  beg  for  the 
reader's  close  attention. 

Almost  all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  as- 
pect of  nations  have  been  made  to  consolidate  or  to  destroy 
social  inequality.  Remove  the  secondary  causes  which 
have  produced  the  great  convulsions  of  the  world,  and 
you  will  almost  always  find  the  principle  of  inequaUty  at 
the  bottom.  Either  the  poor  have  attempted  to  plunder 
the  rich,  or  the  rich  to  enslave  the  poor.  If,  then,  a  state 
of  society  can  ever  be  founded  in  which  every  man  shall 
have  something  to  keep,  and  little  to  take  from  others, 
much  will  have  been  done  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  aware  that,  amongst  a  great  democratic  people, 
there  will  always  be  some  members  of  the  community  in 
great  poverty,  and  others  in  great  opulence  ;  but  the  poor, 
instead  of  forming  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  aristocratic  communities,  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  the  laws  do  not  bind  them  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  irremediable  and  hereditary  penury. 

The  wealthy,  on  their  side,  are  few  and  powerless ;  they 
have  no  privileges  which  attract  public  observation ;  even 
their  wealth,  as  it  is  no  longer  incorporated  and  bound  up 
with  the  soil,  is  impalpable,  and,  as  it  were,  invisible.  As 
there  is  no  longer  a  race  of  poor  men,  so  there  is  no  longer 
a  race  of  rich  men ;  the  latter  spring  up  daily  from  the 
multitude,  and  relapse  into  it  again.  Hence  they  do  not 
form  a  distinct  class,  which  may  be  easily  marked  out  and 


stand  an  innumerable  multitude  ( 
without  being  exactly  either  ricl 
z^  8u£Scient  property  to  desire  the  i 

^  not  enough  to  excite  envy.     Sn 

-^  enemies  of  violent  commotions  ; 

r?'  beneath  them  and  above  them  stil 

r^\  of  the  fabric  of  society, 

r^j  Not,  indeed,  that  even  these  i 

'j2  what  they  have  gotten,  or  that  th 

^1  rence  for  a  revolution  in  which  tl 

5i  wiAoat  sharing  the  calamity;  on  tl 

-•■  with  unexampled  ardor,  to  get  ricl 

;;:.  know  from  whom  riches  can  be  tak 

f  society  which  constantly  prompts 

desires  within  necessary  limits  ;  it  ^ 

of  changing,  and  less  interest  in  chs 

I  Not  only  are  the  men  of  democra 

I  ous  of  revolutions,  but  they  are  afr; 

I  lutions  more  or  less  threaten  the  U 

most  of  those  who  live  in  democi 
sessed  of  property ;  not  only  are  1 
erty,  but  they  live  in  the  conditi 
greatest  store  upon  their  property. 
If  we  attentivplv  /»— --J 
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satisfy ;  and,  besides,  the  long  and  arduous  enjoyment  of  a 
great  fortune  sometimes  makes  them  in  the  end  insensible 
to  its  charms.  But  the  men  who  have  a  competency,  alike 
removed  from  opulence  and  fix)m  penury,  attach  an  enor- 
mous value  to  their  possessions.  As  they  are  still  almost 
within  the  reach  of  poverty,  they  see  its  privations  near  at 
hand,  and  dread  them ;  between  poverty  and  themselves 
there  is  nothing  but  a  scanty  fortune,  upon  which  they  im- 
mediately fix  their  apprehensions  and  their  hopes.  Every 
day  increases  the  interest  they  take  in  it,  by  the  constant 
cares  which  it  occasions  ;  and  they  are  the  more  attached 
to  it  by  their  continual  exertions  to  increase  the  amount. 
The  notion  of  surrendering  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  insup- 
portable to  them,  and  they  consider  its  total  loss  as  the 
worst  of  misfortunes. 

Now,  these  eager  and  apprehensive  men  of  small  prop- 
erty constitute  the  class  which  is  constantiy  increased  by 
the  equality  of  conditions.  Hence,  in  democratic  commu- 
nities, the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  clearly  see  what 
they  have  to  gain  by  a  revolution,  but  they  continually 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  feel  that  they  might  lose  by  one. 

I  have  shown,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
equality  of  conditions  naturally  urges  men  to  embark  in 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  it  tends  to  in- 
crease and  to  distribute  real  property :  I  have  also  pointed 
out  the  means  by  which  it  inspires  every  man  with  an 
eager  and  constant  desire  to  increase  his  welfare.  Nothing 
is  more  opposed  to  revolutionary  passions  than  these  things. 
It  may  happen  that  the  final  result  of  a  revolution  is  &vop- 
able  to  commerce  and  manu&ctures ;  but  its  first  conse- 
quence will  almost  always  be  the  ruin  of  manufactures  and 
mercantile  men,  because  it  must  always  change  at  once  the 
general  principles  of  consumption,  and  temporarily  upset 
the  existing  proportion  between  supply  and  demand. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  opposite  to  revolutionary  man- 
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Violent  political  passions  have  but  little  hold  on  those  who 
have  devoted  all  their  fiumlties  to  the  pursuit  of  their  well- 
being.  The  ardor  which  thej  display  in  small  matters 
calms  their  zeal  for  momentous  undertakings. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  enterprising  and  ambitious 
men  will  arise  in  democratic  communities,  whose  unbounded 
aspirations  cannot  be  contented  by  following  the  beaten 
track.  Such  men  like  revolutions,  and  hail  their  approach ; 
but  th^  have  great  difficulty  in  bringing  them  about,  un- 
less extraordinary  events  come  to  their  assistance.  No  man 
can  struggle  with  advantage  against  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  country ;  and,  however  powerful  he  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  contemporaries 
share  in  feelings  and  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  all- 
their  feelings  and  desures. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that,  when  once  the  equality  of 
condition  has  become  the  old  and  uncontested  state  of  soci- 
ety, and  has  imparted  its  characteristics  to  the  manners  of 
a  nation,  men  will  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  thrust  into 
perilous  risks  by  an  imprudent  leader  or  a  bold  innovator. 
Not  indeed  that  they  will  resist  him  openly,  by  well-con- 
trived schemes,  or  even  by  a  premeditated  plan  of  resist- 
ance. They  will  not  struggle  energetically  against  him,  — 
sometimes  they  will  even  applaud  him ;  but  they  do  not 
follow  him.  To  his  vehemence  they  secretly  oppose  their 
inertia,  to  his  revolutionary  tendencies  their  conservative 
interests,  their  homely  tastes  to  his  adventurous  passions, 
their  good  sense  to  the  flights  of  his  genius,  to  his  poetry 
their  prose.  With  immense  exertion  he  raises  them  for  an 
instant,  but  they  speedily  escape  from  him,  and  &11  back, 
as  it  were,  by  their  own  weight.  He  strains  himself  to 
rouse  the  indifferent  and  distracted  multitude,  and  finds  at 
last  that  he  is  reduced  to  impotence,  not  because  he  is  con- 
quered, but  because  he  is  alone. 

I  do  not  assert  that  men  living  in  democratic  communi- 
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be  brought  about  hj  the  presence  of  the  black  race  on  the 
soil  of  the  United  States ;  that  is  to  saj,  thej  will  owe 
their  origin,  not  to  the  equality,  but  to  the  inequality  of 
condition. 

When  social  conditions  are  equal,  ereiy  man  is  apt  to 
live  apart,  centred  in  himself  and  forgetfol  of  the  pubUc. 
If  the  rulers  of  democratic  nations  were  either  to  neglect 
to  correct  this  &tal  tendency,  or  to  encourage  it  from  a 
notion  that  it  weans  men  from  political  passions  and  thus 
wards  off  revolutions,  they  might  eventually  produce  the 
evil  they  seek  to  avoid,  and  a  \hne  might  come  when  the 
inordinate  passions  of  a  few  men,  aided  by  the  imintelli- 
gent  selfishness  or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number, 
would  ultimately  compel  society  to  pass  through  strange 
vicissitudes.  In  democratic  communities,  revolutions  are 
seldom  desired  except  by  a  minority ;  but  a  minority  may 
sometimes  effect  them. 

I  do  not  assert  that  democratic  nations  are  secure  from 
revolutions ;  I  merely  say  that  the  state  of  society  in  those 
nations  does  not  lead  to  revolutions,  but  rather  wards  them 
off.  A  democratic  people  lefl  to  itself  will  not  easily  em- 
bark in  great  hazards ;  it  is  only  led  to  revolutions  una- 
wares; it  may  sometimes  undergo  them,  but  it  does  not 
make  them :  and  I  will  add,  that,  when  such  a  people  has 
been  allowed  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, it  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  made. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  this  respect,  public  institutions 
may  themselves  do  much  ;  they  may  encourage  or  repress 
the  tendencies  which  originate  in  the  state  of  society.  I 
therefore  do  not  maintain,  I  repeat,  that  a  people  is  secure 
from  revolutions  simply  because  conditions  are  equal  in  the 
community  ;  bat  I  think  that,  whatever  the  institutions  of 
such  a  people  may  be,  great  revolutions  will  always  be  fiu: 
less  violent  and  less  frequent  than  is  supposed ;  and  I  can 
easily  discern  a  state  of  polity  which,  when  combined  with 
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)!e  of  equality,  would  render  society  more  station- 

.  Iiaa  ever  been  in  our  -H-estem  part  of  the  world. 
iervations  I  liave  liere  made  on  events  may  also 
in  part  to  opinions.     Two  things  are  surprising 
lited  States,  —  the  mutability  of  the  greater  part 
actions,  and  tlie  singular  stability  of  certain  prin- 
!en  are  in  constant  motion  j  the  mind  of  man  ap- 
i3t  unmoved.     When  once  an  opinion  has  spread 
auntry  and  struck  root  there,  it  would  seem  that 
an  earth  ia  strong  enough  to  eradicate  it.     In  the 
atea,  general  principles  in  religion,  philosophy, 
md  even  polidcs,  do  not  vary,  or  at  least  are  oiJy 
y  a  hidden  and  oflen  an  imperceptible  process : 
rossest  prejudices  are  obliterated  with  incredible 
iinidst  the  continual  friction  of  men  and  things, 
t  said  that  it  ia  in  the  nature  and  the  habits  of 
is  to  be  constantly  changing  their  opinions  and 
Tliis  may  be  tmu  of  small  democratic  nations. 
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in  constant  agitation ;  but  it  is  engaged  in  infinitely  vaiy- 
ing  the  consequences  of  known  principles,  and  in  seeking 
for  new  consequences,  rather  than  in  seeking  for  new  prin- 
ciples. Its  motion  is  one  of  rapid  circumvolution,  rather 
than  of  straightforward  impulse  by  rapid  and  direct  effort ; 
it  extends  its  orbit  by  small  continual  and  hasty  move- 
ments, but  it  does  not  suddenly  alter  its  position. 

Men  who  are  equal  in  rights,  in  education,  in  fortune,  or, 
to  comprise  all  in  one  word,  in  their  social  condition,  have 
necessarily  wants,  habits,  and  tastes  which  are  hardly  dis- 
similar. As  they  look  at  objects  under  the  same  aspect, 
their  minds  naturally  tend  to  similar  conclusions;  and, 
though  each  of  them  may  deviate  fix)m  his  contemporaries 
and  form  opinions  of  his  own,  they  will  involuntarily  and 
unconsciously  concur  in  a  certain  niunber  of  received  opin- 
ions. The  more  attentively  I  consider  the  effects  of  equality 
upon  the  mind,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  that  the  intellectr 
ual  anarchy  which  we  witness  about  us  is  not,  as  many  men 
suppose,  the  natural  state  of  democratic  nations.  I  think  it 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident  peculiar  to  their 
youth,  and  that  it  only  breaks  out  at  that  period  of  transi- 
tion when  men  have  already  snapped  the  former  ties  which 
bound  them  together,  but  are  still  ama:dngly  different  in 
origin,  education,  and  manners ;  so  that,  having  retained 
opinions,  propensities,  and  tastes  of  great  diversity,  nothing 
any  longer  prevents  men  firom  avowing  them  openly.  The 
leading  opinions  of  men  become  similar  in  proportion  as 
their  conditions  assimilate :  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
general  and  permanent  law ;  the  rest  is  casual  and  transient. 

I  believe  that  it  will  rarely  happen  to  any  man,  in  a  dem- 
ocradc  community,  suddenly  to  firame  a  system  of  notions 
very  remote  firom  that  which  his  contemporaries  have 
adopted ;  and  if  some  such  innovator  appeared,  I  appre- 
hend that  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  listen- 
ers, still  more  in  finding  believers.     When  the  conditions 
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e  almost  equal,  they  do  not  easily  allow  theia- 
e  persuaded  by  each  other.     As  they  all  live  in 
course,  as  they  have  learned  the  same  things  to- 
d  as  they  lead  the  same  life,  they  are  not  natu- 
sed  to  take  one  of  themselves  for  a  guide,  and  to 
1  implicitly.     Men  seldom  uke  the  opinion  of 
1,  or  of  a  man  like  themselves,  upon  trust. 
y  is  confidence  in  the  superior  attainments  of  cer- 
iduala  weakened  amongst  democratic  nations,  as 
ewbere  remarked,  hut  the  general  notjon  of  the 
1   superiority  which  any  man  whatsoever  may 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  community  is  soon 
ived.     As  men  grow  more  hke  each  other,  the 
f  the  eqnahty  of  the  intellect  gradually  infuses 
their  (ipinions  ;  anil  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
itor  to  acquire  or  to  exert  much  influence  over 
of  a  people.     In  such  communities,  sudden  inlel- 
■olLUioiis  wiJi  tlierefore  be  rare  ;  R.r,  if  we  read 
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change  its  position  ;  but  as  nothing  urges  or  guides  it  for- 
ward, it  oscillates  to  and  firo  without  progressive  motion.* 

Even  when  the  confidence  of  a  democratic  people  has 
been  won,  it  is  still  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  attention. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  fix>m  men  living 
in  democracies,  unless  it  be  to  speak  to  them  of  themselves. 
They  do  not  attend  to  the  things  said  to  them,  because  they 
are  always  fully  engrossed  with  the  things  they  are  doing. 
For,  indeed,  few  men  are  idle  in  democratic  nations ;  life 
is  passed  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  excitement,  and  men 
are  so  engaged  in  acting  that  little  time  remains  to  them 
for  thinking.  I  would  especially  remark,  that  they  are  not 
only  employed,  but  that  they  are  passionately  devoted  to 
their  employments.  They  are  always  in  action,  and  each 
of  their  actions  absorbs  their  faculties  :  the  zeal  which  they 
display  in  business  puts  out  the  enthusiasm  they  might 
otherwise  entertain  for  ideas. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  excite  the  enthu- 

*  If  I  inquire  what  state  of  society  is  most  fiiTorable  to  the  great  roTolu- 
tions  of  the  mind,  I  find  that  it  occnrs  somewhere  between  the  complete 
equality  of  the  whole  community  and  the  absolute  separation  of  ranks. 
Under  a  system  of  castes,  generations  succeed  each  other  without  altering 
men's  positions :  some  haTC  nothing  more,  others  nothing  better,  to  hope 
for.  The  imagination  slumbers  amidst  this  uniyorsal  silence  and  stillness, 
and  the  veiy  idea  of  change  fiules  from  the  human  mind. 

When  ranks  have  been  abolished  and  social  conditions  are  almost  equal- 
ized, all  men  are  in  ceaseless  excitement,  but  each  of  them  stands  alone, 
independent  and  weak.  This  latter  state  of  things  is  excessively  different 
firom  the  former  one ;  yet  it  has  one  point  of  analogy,  — great  revolutions 
of  the  human  mind  seldom  occur  in  it 

But  between  these  two  extremes  of  the  history  of  nations  is  an  interme- 
diate period,  —  a  period  as  glorious  as  it  is  agitated,  —  when  the  conditions 
of  men  are  not  sufficiently  settled  for  the  mind  to  be  lulled  in  torpor,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  unequal  for  men  to  exercise  a  vast  power  on  the  minds 
of  one  another,  and  when  some  few  may  modify  the  convictions  of  alL  It 
ia  at  such  times  that  great  reformers  start  up,  and  new  opinions  suddenly 
change  the  fiM»  of  the  world. 
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.  democratic  people  for  any  theory  which  has  not 
,  direct,  and  immediate  connection  with  the  dailj 
13  of  life :   therefore  they  will  not  easily  forsake 
opinions ;  for  it  is  enthusiasm  which  flings  the 
men  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  effects  the  great 
13  of  tlie  intellect,  as  well  as  the  great  revolutions 
itical  world. 

iemocratic  nations  have  neither  time  nor  taste  to 
rch  of  novel  opinions.     Even  when  those  they 
scome  doubtful,   they  still  retain  them,  because 
ake  too  much  time  and  inquiry  to  change  them ; 
n  them,  not  as  certain,  but  as  established, 
are  yet  other  and  more   cogent  reasons  which 
iny  great  change   from  behig  easily  effected  in 
iplcs  of  a   democratic  people,       I   have    already 
to  them  in  tlie  nineteenth  chapter, 
hifluence  of  individuals  ia  weak  and  hardly  per- 
inongst  such  a  people,  the  power  exercised  by  the 
^h^nim^^acI^ndividuaW^x^^ 
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Whenever  social  conditions  are  equal,  public  opinion 
presses  with  enormons  weight  npon  the  minds  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  it  surrounds,  directs,  and  oppresses  him ;  and  this 
arises  from  the  very  constitution  of  society,  much  more 
than  from  its  political  laws.  As  men  grow  more  alike, 
each  man  feels  himself  weaker  in  regard  to  all  the  rest ;  as 
he  discerns  nothing  by  which  he  is  considerably  raised 
above  them,  or  distinguished  from  them,  he  mistrusts  him- 
self as  soon  as  they  assail  him.  Not  only  does  he  mistrust 
his  strength,  but  he  even  doubts  of  his  right ;  and  he  is 
very  near  acknowledging  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  when 
the  greater  number  of  his  countrymen  assert  that  he  is  so. 
The  majority  do  not  need  to  constrain  him ;  they  convince 
him.  In  whatever  way,  then,  the  powers  of  a  democratic 
community  may  be  organized  and  balanced,  it  will  always 
be  extremely  difficult  to  believe  what  the  bulk  of  the 
people  reject,  or  to  profess  what  they  condemn. 

This  circumstance  is  extraordinarily  &vorable  to  the 
stability  of  opinions.  When  an  opinion  has  taken  root 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  and  established  itself  in  the 
minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  community,  it  afterwards  subsists 
by  itself  and  is  maintained  without  effort,  because  no  one 
attacks  it.  Those  who  at  first  rejected  it  as  false,  ultimately 
receive  it  as  the  general  impression ;  and  those  who  still 
dispute  it  in  their  hearts,  conceal  their  dissent ;  they  are 
careful  not  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  and  useless  conflict. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  the  majority  of  a  democratic  people 
change  their  opinions,  they  may  suddenly  and  arbitrarily 
effect  strange  revolutions  in  men's  minds ;  but  their  opin- 
ions do  not  change  without  much  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  show  that  they  are  changed. 

Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  individual  action  of  the 
mind,  will  sometimes  undermine  or  destroy  an  opinion, 
without  any  outward  sign  of  the  change.  It  has  not  been 
openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy  has  been  formed  to  make 
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but  its  followers  one  bj  one  noiselessly  secede ; 

a  few  of  them  abandon  it,  until  at  last  it  is  only 
y  a  minority.  In  this  stat«  it  will  still  contjnufl 
As  its  enemies  remain  mute,  or  only  inter- 
?ir  thoughts  by  stealth,  they  are  themselves  ud- 
L  long  period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually 
ed ;  and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  they  take  no 
f  observe  each  other  and  are  silent.  The  raajor- 
ased  to  believe  what  they  believed  before ;  bat 
ifect  to  believe,  and  this  empty  phantom  of  public 
strong  enough  to  chill  innovators,  and  to  keep 
:  and  at  a.  respectful  distance. 

at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  most  rapid 
'opinion  in  the  minds  of  men;  nevertheless  it 
it  tile  le.iding  opinions  of  society  will  ertlong  be 
^d  than  they  have  been  for  several  centuries  in 
■ :  iliat  lime  is  not  yet  come,  but  it  may  perhaps 
■hing.     As  I  examine   more  closely  the  natuml 
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0118  enough;  but  the  hidden  force  which  restrains  and 
unites  them  is  not  discernible  at  a  glance. 

Amidst  the  rains  which  surround  me,  shall  I  dare  to  saj 
that  revolutions  are  not  what  I  most  fear  for  coming  gener- 
ations ?  If  men  continue  to  shut  themselves  more  closely 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  interests,  and  to  live 
upon  that  kind  of  excitement,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
they  may  ultimately  become  inaccessible  to  those  great  and 
powerful  public  emotions  which  perturb  nations,  but  which 
develop  them  and  recruit  them.  When  property  becomes 
80  fluctuating,  and  the  love  of  property  so  restless  and  so 
ardent,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  men  may  arrive  at  such  a 
8tate  as  to  regard  every  new  theory  as  a  peril,  every  inno- 
vation as  an  irksome  toil,  every  social  improvement  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and  so  refuse  to  move  alto- 
gether for  fear  of  being  moved  too  far.  I  dread,  and  I 
confess  it,  lest  they  should  at  last  so  entirely  give  way  to 
a  cowardly  love  of  present  enjoyment,  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  interests  of  their  future  selves  and  those  of  their  de- 
scendants ;  and  prefer  to  glide  along  the  easy  current  of 
life,  rather  than  to  make,  when  it  is  necessary,  a  strong 
and  sudden  effort  to  a  higher  purpose. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  modem  society  will  be  ever 
changing  its  aspect ;  for  myself,  I  fear  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  too  invariably  fixed  in  the  same  institutions,  the  same 
prejudices,  the  same  manners,  so  that  mankind  will  be 
stopped  and  circumscribed ;  that  the  mind  will  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards  forever,  without  begetting  fresh  ideas ; 
that  man  will  waste  his  strength  in  bootless  and  solitary 
trifling ;  and,  though  in  continual  motion,  that  humanity 
will  cease  to  advance. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


■OCRATIC   NATIONS   AHE   NATURALLY  DESIBOtrS  OP 
f  ACE,  AND   DEMOCRATIC   ARMIES   OF   WAB. 


Lme  interests,  the  same  fears,  tbe  same  passions, 
li  deter  democratic  nations  from  revolutions,  deter 
I  from  war ;  the  spirit  of  military  glory  and  the 
Ivolution  are  weakened  at  the  same  time  and  by 
|auses.  The  ever-increasing  numliers  of  men  of 
)  are  lovers  of  peace,  the  growth  of  personal 
icli  war  so  rapidly  consumes,  the  mildness  of 
llie  f;cntleness  of  heai't,  those  tendencies  to  pity 
ccd  by  tbe  eqiiality  of  conditions,  that  cool- 
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The  equality  of  conditions,  and  the  manners  as  well  as 
the  institutions  resulting  from  it,  do  not  exempt  a  demo- 
cratic people  from  the  necessity  of  standing  armies,  and 
their  armies  always  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  their 
&te.  It  is  therefore  of  singular  importance  to  inquire  what 
are  the  natural  propensities  of  the  men  of  whom  these 
armies  are  composed. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  especially  amongst  those 
in  which  birth  is  the  only  source  of  rank,  the  same  inequal- 
ity exists  in  the  army  as  in  the  nation ;  the  officer  is  noble, 
the  soldier  is  a  serf;  the  one  is  naturally  called  upon  to 
command,  the  other  to  obey.  In  aristocratic  armies,  the 
private  soldier's  ambition  is  therefore  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Nor  has  the  ambition  of  the  officer  an 
unlimited  range.  An  aristocratic  body  not  only  forms  a 
part  of  the  scale  of  ranks  in  the  nation,  but  it  contains  a 
scale  of  ranks  within  itself:  the  members  of  whom  it  is 
composed  are  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  particular  and 
unvarying  manner.  Thus,  one  man  is  bom  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  another  to  that  of  a  company ;  when 
once  they  have  reached  the  utmost  object  of  their  hopes, 
they  stop  of  their  own  accord,  and  remain  contented  widi 
their  lot. 

There  is,  besides,  a  strong  cause,  which,  in  aristocracies, 
weakens  the  officer's  desire  of  promotion.  Amongst  aris- 
tocratic nations,  an  officer,  independently  of  his  rank  in 
the  army,  also  occupies  an  elevated  rank  in  society ;  the  for- 
mer is  almost  always,  in  his  eyes,  only  an  appendage  to  the 
latter.  A  nobleman  who  embraces  the  profession  of  arms 
foUows  it  less  from  motives  of  ambition  than  from  a  sense 
of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  birth.  He  enters  the 
army  in  order  to  find  an  honorable  employment  for  the  idle 
years  of  his  youth,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  back  to  his  home 
and  his  peers  some  honorable  recollections  of  military  life ; 
but  his  principal  object  is  not  to  obtain  by  that  profession 
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in  his  own  right,  and  enjoys  them  without  leav- 

iratic  armies,  all  the  Boldiers  may  become  officers, 
s  the  desire  of  promotion  genera!,  and  immeas- 
ads  the  bounds  of  military  ambition.     The  offi- 

part,  sees  nothiag  which  naturally  and  neces- 
him  at  one  grade  more  than  at  another;  and 
has  immense  importance  in  his  eyes,  because  his 
ety  almost  always  depends  on  his  rank  in  the 
longst  democratic  nations,  it  often  happens  that 
Las  no  property  but  his  pay,  and  no  distinction 

military  honors :  consequently,  as  often  as  his 
ge  his  fortune  changes,  and  he  becomes,  as  it 
*¥   man,      W'liat  ^vas  only  an  appendage  to  his 
aristocratic  armies,  has  thus  become   the  main 
asis  of  his  whole  condition, 
le  old  French  monarchy,  officers  were   alw;iys 
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of  a  democratic  armjr  are  consequendj  ardendjr  desirous 
of  war,  because  war  makes  vacancies,  and  warrants  the 
violation  of  that  law  of  seniority  which  is  the  sole  privilege 
natural  to  democracy. 

We  thus  arrive  at  this  singular  consequence,  that,  of  all 
armies,  those  most  ardently  desirous  of  war  are  democratic 
armies,  and  of  all  nations,  those  most  fond  of  peace  are 
democratic  nations ;  and  what  makes  these  facts  still  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  these  contrary  effects  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  by  the  principle  of  equality. 

All  the  members  of  the  community,  being  alike,  con- 
stantly harbor  the  wish  and  discover  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing their  condition  and  improving  their  welfare :  this  makes 
them  fond  of  peace,  which  is  favorable  to  industry,  and 
aUows  every  man  to  pursue  his  own  little  undertakmgs  to 
their  completion.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  equality 
makes  soldiers  dream  of  fields  of  battle,  by  increasing  the 
value  of  military  honors  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  follow 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  by  rendering  those  honors  ac- 
cessible to  all.  In  either  case,  the  inquietude  of  the  heart 
is  the  same,  the  taste  for  enjoyment  as  insatiable,  the  ambi- 
tion of  success  as  great,  —  the  means  of  gratifying  it  alone 
are  different. 

These  opposite  tendencies  of  the  nation  and  the  army 
expose  democratic  communities  to  great  dangers.  When 
a  military  spirit  forsakes  a  people,  the  profession  of  arms 
immediately  ceases  to  be  held  in  honor,  and  military  men 
fiill  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the  public  servants :  they  are 
Uttle  esteemed,  and  no  longer  understood.  The  reverse  of 
what  takes  place  in  aristocratic  ages  then  occurs ;  the  men 
who  enter  the  army  are  no  longer  those  of  the  highest,  but 
of  the  lowest  rank.  MiUtary  ambition  is  only  indulged 
when  no  other  is  possible.  Hence  arises  a  circle  of  cause 
and  consequence  from  which  it  is  (Hfficult  to  escape :  the 
best  part  of  the  nation  shuns  the  military  profession  be- 
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ofeasion  is  not  honored,  and  the  profession  is 
because  the  beat  part  of  the  nation  has  ceased 

no  matter  of  surprise  that  democratic  armies 
stless,  ill-tempered,  and  dissatisfied  with  their 

their  physical  condition  is  commonly  &r  bet- 
r  discipline  less  strict,  than  in  other  countries, 
■eels  that  he  occupies  an  inferior  position,  and 

pride  eitber  stimulates  his  taste  for  hostilities 

render  his  services  necessary,  or  gives  him  a 
.■olution,  during  which  he  may  hope  to  win  by 

the  political  Influence  and  personal  importance 

losition  of  democratic  armies  makes  this  last^ 
luger  much  to  be  feared.     In  democratic  com- 
lost  e\'ery  man  has  some  property  to  preserve  ; 
itic   armies  are   generally  led  by  men  witho\il 
)st  of  whom  have  little  to  lose  in  civil  broils. 
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It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  generallj  speaking,  that,  if 
democratic  nations  are  naturally  prone  to  peace  from  their 
interests  and  their  propensities,  they  are  constantly  drawn 
to  war  and  revolutions  by  their  armies.  Military  revolu- 
tions, which  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  apprehended  in  aristoc- 
racies,  are  always  to  be  dreaded  amongst  democratic  nations. 
These  perils  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  formi- 
dable which  beset  their  future  iate,  and  the  attention  of 
statesmen  should  be  sedulously  applied  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  evil. 

When  a  nation  perceives  that  it  is  inwardly  afiected  by 
the  restless  ambition  of  its  army,  the  first  thought  wliich 
occurs  is  to  give  this  inconvenient  ambition  an  object  by 
going  to  war.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  ill  of  war :  war 
almost  always  enlarges  the  mind  of  a  people,  and  raises 
their  character.  In  some  cases,  it  is  the  only  check  to  the 
excessive  growth  of  certain  propensities  which  naturally 
spring  out  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  and  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  corrective  to  certain  inveterate 
diseases  to  which  democratic  communities  are  liable. 

War  has  great  advantages,  but  we  must  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  it  can  diminish  the  danger  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  That  peril  is  only  suspended  by  it,  to  return  more 
fiercely  when  the  war  is  over ;  for  armies  are  much  more 
impatient  of  peace  after  having  tasted  military  exploits. 
War  could  only  be  a  remedy  for  a  people  who  should 
always  be  athirst  for  military  glory. 

I  foresee  that  all  the  military  rulers  who  may  rise  up  in 
great  democratic  nations  will  find  it  easier  to  conquer  with 
their  armies,  than  to  make  their  armies  Uve  at  peace  after 
conquest.  There  are  two  things  which  a  democratic  peo- 
ple will  always  find  very  difficult,  —  to  begin  a  war  and  to 
end  it. 

Again,  if  war  has  some  peculiar  advantages  for  demo- 
cratic nations,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exposes  them  to  certain 
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ich  aristocracies  have  no  cause  to  dread  to  an 
t.     I  shall  point  out  only  two  of  these. 

eratcs  that  countless  multitude  of  men  whose 
ms  every  day  require  peace  in  order  to  be  satis- 
there  is  some  risk  of  its  causing,  under  another 
Ty  disturbance  it  is  intended  to  prevent, 
acted  war  can  fail  to  endanger  the  freedom  of  a 
country.     Not  indeed  that,  afler  every  victory, 
iprehended  that  the  ^•ictoriou^  generals  will  pos- 
Ives  by  force  of  the  supreme  power,  after  the 
lylla  and  Cassar :  the  danger  is  of  another  kind. 
ot  always  give  over  democratic  communities  to 
ernment,  but  it  must  invariably  and  immeas- 
?asc  llie  powers   of  civil  f:ovcrnmcnt ;  it  must 
}uIsorily  concentrate  the  direction  of  all  men 
natjcment  of  all  things  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
.     If  it  lead  not  to  despotism  by  siiddi?n  vio- 
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in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  army  itself.  Those  whose 
claims  have  been  satisfied  by  the  creation  of  new  commis- 
sions are  instantly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  multitude  beyond 
all  power  of  satisfaction;  and  even  those  who  were  but 
now  satisfied  soon  begin  to  crave  more  advancement ;  for 
the  same  excitement  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  as 
in  the  civil  classes  of  democratic  society,  and  what  men 
want  is,  not  to  reach  a  certain  grade,  but  to  have  constant 
promotion.  Though  these  wants  may  not  be  very  vast, 
they  are  perpetually  recurring.  Thus  a  democratic  nation, 
by  augmenting  its  army,  only  allays  for  a  time  the  ambition 
of  the  military  profession,  which  soon  becomes  even  more 
formidable,  because  the  number  of  those  who  feel  it  is  in- 
creased. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  is  an 
eva  inherent  in  the  veiy  constitution  of  democratic  armies, 
and  beyond  hope  of  cure.  The  legislators  of  democracies, 
must  not  expect  to  devise  any  military  organization  capable 
by  its  influence  of  calming  and  restraining  the  military 
profession :  their  efforts  would  exhaust  their  powers,  before 
the  object  could  be  attained. 

The  remedy  for  the  vices  of  the  army  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  army  itself,  but  in  the  country.  Democratic  nations 
are  naturally  afraid  of  disturbance  and  of  despotism ;  the 
object  is  to  turn  these  natural  instincts  into  intelligent,  de- 
liberate, and  lasting  tastes.  When  men  have  at  last  learned 
to  make  a  peacefril  and  profitable  use  of  freedom,  and  have 
felt  its  blessings,  —  when  they  have  conceived  a  manly  love 
of  order,  and  have  freely  submitted  themselves  to  disci- 
pline,—  these  same  men,  if  they  follow  the  profession  of 
arms,  bring  into  it,  unconsciously  and  almost  against  their 
will,  these  same  habits  and  manners.  The  general  spirit 
of  the  nation  being  infrised  into  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the 
army,  tempers  the  opinions  and  desires  engendered  by  mili- 
tary life,  or  represses  them  by  the  mighty  force  of  public 
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each  but  the  citizens  to  be  educated,  orderly, 
ree,  and   the  soldiers  will  be  disciplined  and 

which,  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
d  tend  to  diminish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 

to  overshadow  the  notion  of  law  and  right, 
it  its  object :  it  would  do  much  more  to  fevor, 
eat  the  establishment  of  military  tyranny. 

and  in  spite  of  all  pi'ecautions,  a  large  army 
nocratic  people  will  always  be  a  source  of  great 
!  most  effectual  means  of  diminishing  that  dan- 
be  to  reduce  the  army,  but  this  is  a  remedy 
ations  are  not  able  to  apply. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WHIGH  IS  THE  MOST  WABUEE  AND  MOST  REVOLXniONABT 

CLASS  IN  DEMOCRATIC  ABMIE8. 

IT  is  of  the  essence  of  a  democratac  army  to  be  very 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  people  to  which  it  be- 
longs, as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
living  in  democratic  times  seldom  choose  a  military  life. 
Democratic  nations  are  therefore  soon  led  to  give  up  the 
system  of  voluntary  recruiting  for  that  of  compulsory  en- 
listment. The  necessity  of  their  social  condition  compels 
them  to  resort  to  the  latter  means,  and  it  may  easily  be 
foreseen  that  they  will  all  eventually  adopt  it. 

When  military  service  is  compulsory,  the  burden  is  in- 
discriminately and  equally  borne  by  the  whole  community. 
This  is  another  necessary  consequence  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  these  nations,  and  of  their  notions.  The  govern- 
ment may  do  almost  whatever  it  pleases,  provided  it  appeals 
to  the  whole  community  at  once :  it  is  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight,  not  the  weight  itself,  which  commonly 
occasions  resistance.  But  as  military  service  is  common  to 
all  the  citizens,  the  evident  consequence  is,  that  each  of 
them  remains  but  for  a  few  years  on  active  duty.  Thus 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  soldier  in  democracies 
only  passes  through  the  army,  whilst,  among  most  aristo- 
cratic nations,  the  military  profession  is  one  which  the 
soldier  adopts,  or  which  is  imposed  upon  him,  for  life. 

This  has  important  consequences.  Amongst  the  soldiers 
of  a  democratic  army,  some  acquire  a  taste  for  military  life ; 
but  the  majority,  being  enlisted  against  their  will,  and  ever 
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^,^t,  luuae  ot  life  engenders, 
their  military  duties,  but  their 
the  interests  and  the  duties  wl 
» 1;  life.    They  do  not  therefore  iml 

\  jj     \  or,  rather,  they  infuse  the  spirit 

I  ^     ,1  into  the  army,  and  retain  it  th 

H^  nations,  the  private  soldiers  re 

j;  ^      I  upon  them  the  habits  of  the  nat 

and  public  opinion  has  most  infli 
private  soldiers,  especially,  that  it 
\  ^     V  into  a  democratic  army  the  love  o 

!||     '  fep  rights,  if  these  principles  ha 

•^     -  ly  inculcated  on  the  people  at  It 

;:     !  pens  amongst  aristocratic  nations^ 

$     1  eventually  nothing  in  common  y> 

'  and  where  they  live  amongst  thei 

as  enemies. 
*     ;  In  aristocratic  armies,  the  offic 

\  element,  because  the  officers  alon 

I  connection  with  civil  society,  and 

pose  of  resuming  their  place  in  it  c 
cratic  armies,  the  private  soldiers  8 
from  the  same  cause. 

It  oflen  happens,  on  the  contr 
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in  it ;  he  therefore  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  armj,  rises 
or  sinks  with  it,  and  henceforward  directs  all  his  hopes  to 
that  quarter  only.  As  th^  wants  of  an  officer  are  distinct 
fix>m  those  of  the  country,  he  may,  perhaps,  ardently  desire 
war,  or  labor  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  nation  is  most  desirous  of  stability  and  peace. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  causes  which  allay  this 
restless  and  warlike  spirit.  Though  ambition  is  universal 
and  continual  amongst  democratic  nations,  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  seldom  great.  A  man  who,  being  bom  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
to  be  an  officer,  has  already  taken  a  prodigious  step.  He 
has  gained  a  fooling  in  a  sphere  above  that  which  he  filled 
in  civil  life,  and  has  acquired  rights  which  most  democratic 
nations  will  ever  consider  as  inalienable.*  He  is  willing  to 
pause  after  so  great  an  effi)rt,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has 
won.  The  fear  of  risking  what  he  has  already  obtained 
damps  the  desire  of  acquiring  what  he  has  not  got.  Hav- 
ing conquered  the  first  and  greatest  impediment  which 
opposed  his  advancement,  he  resigns  himself  with  less  im- 
patience to  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  His  ambition 
will  be  more  and  more  cooled  in  proportion  as  the  increas- 
ing distinction  of  his  rank  teaches  him  that  he  has  more  to 
put  in  jeopardy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  least  warlike, 
and  also  the  least  revolutionary,  part  of  a  democratic  army 
will  always  be  its  chief  commanders. 

But  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  on  officers  and  soldiers 
are  not  applicable  to  a  numerous  class  which,  in  all  armies, 
fills  the  intermediate  space  between  them ;  I  mean  the 
class  of  non-commissioned   officers.      This   class   of  non- 

*  The  position  of  officers  is  indeed  mnch  more  secure  amongst  democratie 
nations  than  elsewhere ;  the  lower  the  personal  standing  of  the  man,  the 
greater  is  tlie  comparative  importance  of  his  military  grade,  and  the  more 
just  and  necessary  is  it  that  the  eigoyment  of  that  rank  should  be  secored 
by  the  laws. 
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wca  wnicn  bound  them  to 

they  devote  themselves  permai 
perhaps  make  it  even  more  es 
;;  their  desires ;  but  non-commissii 

^  have  not  yet  reached  a  firm  anc 
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Non-commissioned  officers  are  therefore  bent  on  war,  — 
on  war  always,  and  at  anj  cost;  but  if  war  be  denied 
them,  then  they  desire  revolutions,  to  suspend  the  author- 
ity of  established  regulations,  and  to  enable  them,  aided  by 
the  general  confusion  and  the  political  passions  of  the  time, 
to  get  rid  of  their  superior  officers,  and  to  take  their  places. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  for  them  to  bring  about  such  a  crisis, 
because  their  common  origin  and  habits  give  them  much 
influence  over  the  soldiers,  however  diffisrent  may  be  their 
passions  and  their  desires. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  various  char- 
acteristics of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men 
belong  to  any  particular  time  or  country ;  they  will  always 
occur  at  all  times,  and  amongst  all  democratic  nations.  In 
every  democratic  army  the  non-commissioned  officers  will 
be  the  worst  representatives  of  the  pacific  and  orderly  spirit 
of  the  country,  and  the  private  soldiers  will  be  the  best. 
The  latter  will  carry  with  them  into  military  life  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  manners  of  the  nation ;  they 
will  display  a  fiuthfiil  reflection  of  the  community :  if  that 
conununity  is  ignorant  and  weak,  they  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  by  their  leaders  into  disturbances,  either 
unconsciously  or  against  their  will ;  if  it  is  enlightened  and 
energetic,  the  community  will  itself  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  order. 
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and  as  he  draws  all  the  distmction  and  the  competency  he 
enjoys  from  the  same  source,  he  does  not  retire  from  his 
profession,  or  is  not  superannnated,  till  veiy  near  the  close 
of  life.  The  consequence  of  these  two  causes  is,  that,  when 
a  democratic  people  goes  to  war  after  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  all  the  leading  officers  of  the  army  are  old  men.  I 
speak  not  only  of  the  generals,  but  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  who  have  most  of  them  been  stationary,  or 
have  advanced  only  step  by  step.  It  may  be  remarked 
with  surprise,  that,  in  a  democratic  army,  after  a  long 
peace,  all  the  soldiers  are  mere  boys,  and  all  the  superior 
officers  in  declining  years ;  so  that  the  former  are  wanting 
in  experience,  the  latter  in  vigor.  This  is  a  leading  cause 
of  defeat,  for  the  first  condition  of  successftd  generalship  is 
youth :  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  say  so,  if  the  greatest 
captain  of  modem  times  had  not  made  the  observation. 

These  two  causes  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner  upon 
aristocratic  armies :  as  men  are  promoted  in  them  by  right 
of  birth  much  more  than  by  right  of  seniority,  there  are  in 
all  ranks  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  bring  to  their 
profession  all  the  early  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  Again, 
as  the  men  who  seek  for  military  honors  amongst  an  aris- 
tocratic people  enjoy  a  settled  position  in  civil  society,  they 
seldom  continue  in  the  army  until  old  age  overtakes  them. 
After  having  devoted  the  most  vigorous  years  of  youth  to 
the  career  of  arms,  they  voluntarily  retire,  and  spend  at 
home  the  remainder  of  their  maturer  years. 

A  long  peace  not  only  fills  democratic  armies  with  elderly 
officers,  but  it  also  gives  to  all  the  officers  habits  both  of 
body  and  mind  which  render  them  unfit  for  actual  service. 
The  man  who  has  long  lived  amidst  the  calm  and  luke- 
warm atmosphere  of  democratic  manners,  can  at  first  ill 
adapt  himself  to  the  harder  toils  and  sterner  duties  of  war- 
fare ;  and  if  he  has  not  absolutely  lost  the  taste  for  arms, 
at  least  he  has  assumed  a  mode  of  life  which  unfits  him  for 
conquest 
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two  kinds  of  armies  in  the  same  manner,  the  results  wonld 
still  be  different. 

When  the  officers  of  an  aristocratic  army  have  lost  their 
warlike  spirit  and  the  desire  of  raising  themselyes  hy  ser- 
vice, thej  still  retain  a  certain  respect  for  the  honor  of  their 
class,  and  an  old  habit  of  being  foremost  to  set  an  example. 
But  when  the  officers  of  a  democratic  army  have  no  longer 
the  love  of  war  and  the  ambition  of  arms,  nothing  what- 
ever remains  to  them. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that,  when  a  democratic  peo- 
ple engages  in  a  war  after  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much 
more  risk  of  defeat  than  any  other  nation ;  but  it  ought  not 
easily  to  be  cast  down  by  its  reverses,  for  the  chances  of 
success  for  such  an  army  are  increased  by  the  duration  of 
the  war.  When  a  war  has  at  length,  by  its  long  continu- 
ance, roused  the  whole  community  from  their  peaceful 
occupations,  and  ruined  their  minor  undertakings,  the  same 
passions  which  made  them  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  will  be  turned  to  arms.  War, 
afler  it  has  destroyed  all  modes  of  speculation,  becomes 
itself  the  great  and  sole  speculation,  to  which  all  the  ardent 
and  ambitious  desires  that  equality  engenders  are  exclu- 
sively directed.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  selfsame  democratic 
nations  which  are  so  reluctant  to  engage  in  hostilities,  some- 
times perform  prodigious  achievements  when  once  they 
have  taken  the  field. 

As  the  war  attracts  more  and  more  of  public  attention, 
and  is  seen  to  create  high  reputations  and  great  fortunes  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  nation 
enter  the  militaiy  profession :  all  the  enterprising,  proud, 
and  martial  minds,  no  longer  of  the  aristocracy  solely,  but 
of  the  whole  country,  are  dra¥m  in  this  direction.  As  the 
number  of  competitors  for  militaiy  honors  is  immense,  and 
war  drives  every  man  to  his  proper  level,  great  generals 
are  always  sure  to  spring  up.     A  long  war  produces  upon 
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Becnres  to  them  advantages  which  no  other  annies  ever 
possess ;  and  these  advantages,  however  little  felt  at  first, 
cannot  fidl  in  the  end  to  give  them  the  victory.  An  aristo- 
cratic nation,  which,  in  a  contest  with  a  democratic  people, 
does  not  succeed  in  ruining  the  latter  at  the  outset  of  the 
w«:,  always  rons  a  great  risk  of  being  conquered  by  it 
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done  bj  discipline  is  to  direct  it ;  the  obedience  thns  incul- 
cated is  less  exact,  but  it  is  more  eager  and  more  intelligent. 
It  has  its  root  in  the  will  of  him  who  obeys :  it  rests  not 
only  on  his  mstinct,  but  on  his  reason ;  and  conseqaentlj, 
it  will  often  spontaneously  become  more  strict  as  danger 
requires.  The  discipline  of  an  aristocratic  army  is  apt  to 
be  relaxed  in  war,  because  that  discipline  is  founded  upon 
habits,  and  war  disturbs  those  habits.  The  discipline  of  a 
democratic  army,  on  the  contrary,  is  strengthened  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  because  every  soldier  then  clearly  perceives 
that  he  must  be  silent  and  obedient  in  order  to  conquer. 

The  nations  which  have  performed  the  greatest  warlike 
achievements  knew  no  other  discipline  than  that  which  I 
speak  of.  Amongst  the  ancients,  none  were  admitted  into 
the  armies  but  freemen  and  citizens,  who  differed  but  little 
from  one  another,  and  were  accustomed  to  treat  each  other 
as  equals.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  armies 
of  antiquity  were  democratic,  although  they  came  out  of 
the  bosom  of  aristocracy;  the  consequence  was,  that  in 
those  armies  a  sort  of  fraternal  familiarity  prevailed  be- 
tween the  officers  and  the  men.  Plutarch^s  lives  of  great 
commanders  furnish  convincing  instances  of  the  fiict :  the 
soldiers  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  freely  addressing  their 
general,  and  the  general  listened  to  and  answered  whatever 
the  soldiers  had  to  say ;  they  were  kept  in  order  by  lan- 
guage and  by  example,  far  more  than  by  constraint  or  pun- 

chief.  I  know  not  whether  the  soldiers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ever  carried  the  minutiae  of  military  discipline  to  the 
same  degree  of  perfection  as  the  Russians  have  done ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  Alexander  &om  conquering  Asia, — 
and  Rome,  the  world. 
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Other,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  two  of  them  should 
go  to  war  without  embroiliiig  the  rest  The  interests  of  all 
are  so  interlaced,  their  opinions  and  their  wants  so  much 
alike,  that  none  can  remain  quiet  when  the  others  stir. 
Wars  therefore  become  more  rare,  but  when  thej  break 
out,  thej  spread  over  a  larger  field* 

Neighboring  democratic  nations  not  only  become  alike 
in  some  respects,  but  they  eventuaDy  grow  to  resemble  each 
other  in  almost  all.*  This  similitude  of  nations  has  conse- 
quences of  great  importance  in  relation  to  war. 

*  Thii  18  not  only  becMue  these  nations  h»Jt  the  same  social  condition, 
but  it  arises  from  the  yery  natore  of  that  social  condition,  which  leads  men 
to  imitate  and  identify  themselves  with  each  other. 

When  the  members  of  a  community  are  divided  into  castes  and  classes, 
they  not  only  differ  from  one  another,  bnt  they  have  no  taste  and  no  desire 
to  be  alike ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  endeavors,  more  and  more,  to  keq> 
his  own  opinions  undisturbed,  to  retain  his  own  peculiar  habits,  and  to  re- 
main himself.    The  characteristics  of  individuals  are  very  strongly  marked. 

When  the  state  of  society  amongst  a  people  is  democratic,  —  that  is  to 
say,  when  there  are  no  longer  any  castes  or  classes  in  the  community,  and 
all  its  members  are  neariy  equal  in  education  and  in  property,  —  the  human 
mind  follows  the  opposite  direction.  Men  are  much  alike,  and  they  are  an- 
noyed, as  it  were,  by  any  deviation  from  that  likeness :  ftr  from  seeking  to 
preserve  their  own  distinguishing  singularities,  they  endeavor  to  shake  them 
oS,  in  order  to  identify  themselves  with  ^  general  mass  of  ihb  people,  which 
is  the  sole  representative  of  right  and  of  might  to  their  eyes.  The  character* 
istics  of  individuals  are  nearly  obliterated. 

In  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  even  those  who  are  naturally  alike  strive  to 
create  imaginary  difibrences  between  themselves :  in  the  ages  of  democracy, 
even  those  who  are  not  alike  seek  nothing  more  than  to  become  so,  and  to 
copy  each  other, — so  strongly  is  the  mind  of  every  man  always  carried  away 
by  the  general  impulse  of  mankind. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  between  nations :  two  na- 
tions, having  the  same  aristocratic  social  condition,  might  remain  thoroughly 
distinct  and  extremely  different,  because  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  is  to  retain 
strong  individual  characteristics ;  but  if  two  neighboring  nations  have  the 
same  democratic  social  condition,  they  cannot  fiul  to  adopt  similar  opinions 
and  manners,  because  the  spirit  of  democracy  tends  to  assimilate  men  to 
each  other. 
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ocratic  nations  than  elsewhere.     1 
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a  people  who  have  a  prince  and  his  barons  for  thdr  leaders, 
than  a  nation  which  is  commanded  by  a  prince  and  his 
slaves."  To  avoid  offence,  let  ns  read  "  public  function- 
aries "  for  *^  slaves,"  and  ttus  important  truth  vrill  be  strictly 
applicable  to  our  own  time. 

A  great  aristocratic  people  cannot  either  conquer  its 
neighbors  or  be  conquered  by  them,  without  great  diffi- 
culty. It  cannot  conquer  them,  because  all  its  forces  can 
never  be  collected  and  held  together  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod :  it  cannot  be  conquered,  because  an  enemy  meets  at 
every  step  small  centres  of  resistance,  by  wliich  invasion  is 
arrested.  War  against  an  aristocracy  may  be  compared  to 
war  in  a  mountainous  country,  —  the  defeated  party  has 
constant  opportunities  of  rallying  its  forces  to  make  a  stand 
in  a  new  position. 

Exactly  the  reverse  oc<;urs  amongst  democratic  nations : 
they  easily  bring  their  whole  disposable  force  into  the  field, 
and  when  the  nation  is  wealthy  and  populous  it  soon  be- 
comes victorious ;  but  if  ever  it  is  conquered,  and  its  ter- 
ritory invaded,  it  has  few  resources  at  command ;  and  if 
the  enemy  takes  the  capital,  the  nation  is  lost.  This  may 
very  well  be  explained :  as  each  member  of  the  community 
is  individually  isolated  and  extremely  powerless,  no  one  of 
the  whole  body  can  either  defend  himself  or  present  a  ral- 
lying-point  to  others.  Nothing  is  strong  in  a  democratic 
countiy  except  the  state ;  as  the  military  strength  of  the 
state  is  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of  the  army,  and  its 
civil  power  paralyzed  by  the  capture  of  the  chief  city,  all 
that  remains  is  only  a  multitude  without  strength  or  gov- 
ernment, unable  to  resist  the  organized  power  by  which  it 
is  assailed.  I  am  aware  that  this  danger  may  be  lessened 
by  the  creation  of  local  liberties,  and  consequently  of  local 
powers ;  but  this  remedy  will  always  be  insufficient.  For 
after  such  a  catastrophe,  not  only  is  the  population  unable 
to  carry  on  hostilities,  but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  they 
will  not  be  inclined  to  attempt  it. 
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latter  object. 

When  an  aristocratic  country 
of  its  army,  the  nobles,  althougl 
the  wealthiest  members  of  the 
to  defend  themselves  individual 
if  the  conqueror  remained  maste 
»l  deprive  them  of  their  political  ] 

ej        I  even  more  closely  than  to  their  j 

prefer  fighting  to  submission,  whi 
I        I  of  all  misfortunes ;  and  they  read 

with  them,  because  the  people  ha' 
low  and  obey  them,  and  besides  1 
the  war. 
r       I  Amongst  a  nation  in  which  e< 

vails,  on  the  contrary,  each  citizei 
of  political  power,  and  often  has 
other  hand,  all  are  independent, 
to  lose ;  so  that  they  are  much  ! 
quered,  and  much  more  afraid  of 
people.    It  will  always  be  extrec 
democratic  population   to  take  t 
have  reached  its  own  territory, 
giving  to  such  a  people  the  rights 
ter  which  mnv  mr^*--^  ^- 
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I  can  conceiYe  nothing  better  prepared  for  subjection,  in 
case  of  defeat,  than  a  democratic  people  without  firee  insti- 
tations. 

Formerly,  it  was  cnstomary  to  take  the  field  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  to  fight  in  small  engagements,  and  to  make 
long  regular  sieges :  modem  tactics  consist  in  fighting  de- 
dsiye  battles,  and,  as  soon  as  a  line  of  march  is  open  before 
the  army,  in  rushing  upon  the  capital  city,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate the  war  at  a  single  blow.  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  was 
the  inventor  of  this  new  system ;  but  the  invention  of  such 
a  system  did  not  depend  on  any  individual  man,  whoever 
he  might  be.  The  mode  in  which  Napoleon  carried  on 
war  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  state  of  society  in  his 
time  ;  that  mode  was  successful,  because  it  was  eminently 
adapted  to  that  state  of  society,  and  because  he  was  the 
first  to  employ  it.  Napoleon  was  the  first  commander 
who  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  from  capital  to  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  road  was  opened  for  him  by  the  ruin  of  feudal 
society.  It  may  fiurly  be  believed  that,  if  that  extraordi- 
nary man  had  been  bom  three  hundred  years  ago,  he 
would  not  have  derived  the  same  results  from  his  method 
of  warfare,  or,  rather,  that  he  would  have  had  a  difierent 
method. 

I  shall  add  but  a  few  words  on  civil  wars,  for  fear  of  ex- 
hausting the  patience  of  the  reader.  Most  of  the  remarks 
which  I  have  made  respecting  foreign  wars  are  applicable 
a  farimi  to  civil  wan.  Men  Uving  in  democracies  have 
not  naturally  the  military  spirit;  they  sometimes  acquire 
it,  when  they  have  been  dragged  by  compulsion  to  the 
field;  but  to  rise  in  a  body,  and  voluntarily  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  especially  of  civil 
war,  is  a  course  which  the  men  of  democracies  are  not  apt 
to  adopt.  None  but  the  most  adventurous  members  of  the 
community  consent  to  run  into  such  risks  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
population  remain  motionless.  . 
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no  political  powers  subordinate  to 
the  nation,  which  afford  an  effectua 
ance  directed  against  the  govemmen 

In  democratic  countries,  the  moral 
18  inmiense,  and  the  physical  resonrt 
command  are  oat  of  all  proportion  to 
which  may  be  combined  against  it. 
which  occupies  the  seat  of  the  majo 
its  name  and  wields  its  power,  triui 
and  irresistibly  over  all  private  resistai 
give  such  opposition  time  to  exist,  but 

Those  who,  in  such  nations,  seek  t 
by  force  of  arms,  have  no  other  resou: 
seize  upon  the  whole  engine  of  govei 
whidi  can  better  be  done  by  a  single  1 
for  as  soon  as  there  is  a  regular  war, 
resents  the  state  is  always  certain  to  co 

The  only  case  in  which  a  civil  war  c 
army  should  divide  itself  into  two  fad 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  the  other  r< 
allegiance.  An  army  constitutes  a  sm 
closely  united  together,  endowed  with 
tality,  and  able  to  supply  its  own  w 
Such  a  war  might  be  Wnn/l^  i^-^  -- 
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may  therefore  be  admitted  as  a  general  trath,  that,  in  ages 
of  equality,  civil  wan  will  become  much  less  fireqaent  and 
less  protracted.* 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  speak  here  of  sorereign  end  inde- 
pendent democratic  nations,  not  of  confederate  democndes ;  in  oonfederaciesy 
as  the  preponderating  power  always  resides,  in  spite  of  all  political  fictions, 
in  the  state  gOTemments,  and  not  in  the  fbderal  gOTemment,  dril  wan  are, 
in  ikd,  nothing  bat  foreign  wan  in  disguise. 
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POLITICAL  80C 

I  SHOULD  imperfectly  fulfil  tl 
if,  afler  having  shown  what  idei 
gested  by  the  principle  of  equality, 
I  conclude,  the  general  influence  ^ 
and  feelings  may  exercise  upon  the 
societies.     To  succeed  in  this  object, 
to  retrace  my  steps ;  but  I  trust  the 
to  follow  me  through  paths  already 
may  lead  to  some  new  truth. 


CHAPTER 

EQUAUTT  NATUBALLT  GIVES  HEN 

INSTrrUTIONS. 

THE  principle  of  equality,  which 
dent  of  each  other,  gives  them  f 
following,  in  their  private  actions,  no 
own  will.     This  complete  in(1pTw»n/i- 
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most  deep-seated  instmcts ;  and  joa  will  find  that,  of  all 
gOTemments,  he  will  soonest  conceive  and  most  highly 
value  that  government  whose  head  he  has  himself  elected, 
and  whose  administration  he  may  control. 

Of  all  the  political  efiects  produced  by  the  equality  of 
conditions,  this  love  of  independence  is  the  first  to  strike 
the  observing,  and  to  alarm  the  timid ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  their  alarm  is  wholly  misplaced,  for  anarchy  has  a 
more  formidable  aspect  in  democratic  countries  than  else- 
where. As  the  citizens  have  no  direct  influence  on  each 
other,  as  soon  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  fidls, 
which  kept  them  all  in  their  several  stations,  it  would  seem 
that  disorder  must  instantly  reach  its  utmost  pitch,  and 
that,  every  man  drawing  aside  in  a  different  direction,  the 
fiibric  of  society  must  at  once  crumble  away. 

pal  evil  which  democratic  ages  have  to  fear,  but  the  least. 
For  the  principle  of  equality  begets  two  tendencies :  the 
one  leads  men  straight-  to  independence,  and  may  suddenly 
drive  them  into  anarchy ;  the  other  conducts  them  by  a 
longer,  more  secret,  but  more  certain  road,  to  servitude. 
Nations  readily  discern  the  former  tendency,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  resist  it ;  they  are  led  away  by  the  latter,  without 
perceiving  its  drift;  hence  it  is  peculiarly  important  to 
point  it  out. 

For  myself,  I  am  so  far  from  urging  it  as  a  reproach  to 
the  principle  of  equality  that  it  renders  men  intractable, 
that  this  very  circumstance  principally  calls  forth  my  ap- 
probation. I  admire  to  see  how  it  deposits  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man  the  dim  conception  and  instinctive  love 
of  political  independence,  thus  preparing  the  remedy  for 
the  evil  which  it  produces :  it  is  on  this  very  account  that 
I  am  attached  to  it. 


CHAPTEE 


THAT   THE    OPINIONS   OF   DEMOGEAT 
;  ERMMENT  ABE    NATURALLY  FAVC 

\  TRATION  OF  POWER. 
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THE  notion  of  secondary  powc 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  oc* 
imagination  of  aristocratic  nations, 
nities  contained  individuals  or  fim 
common  level,  and  apparently  dec 
their  birth,  their  education,  and  th< 
notion  is  naturally  wanting  in  the  o 
cratic  ages,  for  converse  reasons ;  it 
artificially,  it  can  only  be  kept  there 
as  they  conceive,  as  it  were  witho 
subject,  the  notion  of  a  single  and 
governs  the  whole    community  b^ 
Moreover,  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
ligion,  the  intellect  of  democratic  nal 
to  simple  and  general  notions.     Co 
repugnant  to  it,  and  its  favorite  c< 
great  nation  composed  of  citizens 
pattern,  and  all  governed  by  a  sin 
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Ilia  reason ;  the  fidntest  dissimilarities  in  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  people  offend  him,  and  uniformity  of 
legislation  appears  to  him  to  be  the  first  condition  of  good 
government. 

I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  notion  of  a  uniform 
rule,  equally  binding  on  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, was  almost  unknown  to  the  human  mind  in  aristo- 
cratic ages ;  it  was  either  never  broached,  or  it  was  rejected. 

These  contrary  tendencies  of  opinion  ultimately  turn  on 
both  sides  to  such  blind  instincts  and  ungovernable  habits, 
that  they  still  direct  the  actions  of  men,  in  spite  of  partic- 
ular exceptions.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  variety  of 
condidons  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
existed  at  that  period  in  precisely  similar  circumstances; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  the  laws  then  in  force  firom  assign- 
ing  to  each  of  them  distinct  daties  and  different  righto. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  powers  of 
government  are  exerted  to  impose  the  same  customs  and 
the  same  laws  on  populations  which  have  as  yet  but  few 
points  of  resemblance. 

As  the  conditions  of  men  become  equal  amongst  a  people, 
individuals  seem  of  less,  and  society  of  greater  importance ; 
or  rather,  every  citizen,  being  assimilated  to  all  the  rest,  is 
lost  in  the  crowd,  and  nothing  stands  conspicuous  but  the 
great  and  imposing  image  of  the  people  at  large.  This 
naturally  gives  the  men  of  democratic  periods  a  lofty  opin- 
ion of  the  privileges  of  society,  and  a  very  humble  notion 
of  the  rights  of  individuals ;  they  are  ready  to  admit  that 
the  interests  of  the  former  are  everything,  and  those  of  the 
latter  nothing.  They  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
power  which  represents  the  community  has  fiir  more  infor- 
mation and  wisdom  than  any  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
munity ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of 
that  power,  to  guide  as  well  as  govern  each  private  citizen. 

If  we  closely  scrutinize  our  contemporaries,  and  pene- 
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1  root  o£  their  political  opinions,  we  shall  detect 
3  notions  which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  we 
.p3  be  surprised  to  find  so  much  accordance  fae- 

who  are  so  often  at  variance, 
lericans  hold,  that,  in  every  state,  the  supreme 
it  to  emanate  from  the  people ;  but  when  once 

is  constituted,  they  can  conceive,  as  it  were,  no 

and  they  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  the  right 
tever  it  pleases.      They  have  not  the  shghtest 
jecuHar  priviiegps  granted  to  cities,  families,  or 
leir  minds  appear  never  to  have  foreseen  tliat  it 
jossible  not  to  apply  with  strict  uniformity  tha 

to  every  part  of  the  state,  and  to  all  its  inhab- 

me  opinions  are  more  and  more  diffused  in  Eu- 
even  insinuate  themselves  amongst  tliose  nations 
t  vehemently  reject  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
le  people.     Such  nations  assign  a  diiJerent  origin 
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ought  perpetually  to  act  and  interfere  in  eyerything  that  is 
done.  Even  those  which  are  most  at  variance  are  never- 
theless agreed  upon  this  head.  The  unity,  the  ubiquity, 
the  omnipotence  of  the  supreme  power,  and  the  uniformity 
of  its  rules,  constitute  the  principal  characteristics  of  all  the 
political  systems  which  have  been  put  forward  in  our  age. 
They  recur  even  in  the  wildest  visions  of  political  regenera- 
tion :  the  human  mind  pursues  them  in  its  dreams. 

If  these  notions  spontaneously  arise  in  the  minds  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  they  suggest  themselves  still  more  forcibly 
to  the  minds  of  princes.  Whilst  the  ancient  fabric  of  Eu- 
ropean society  is  altered  and  dissolved,  sovereigns  acquire 
new  conceptions  of  their  opportunities  and  their  duties ; 
they 'learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  central  power  which 
they  represent  may  and  ought  to  administer,  by  its  own 
agency  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  all  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  community.  This  opinion,  which,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  was  never  conceived  before  onr  time  by  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  now  sinks  deeply  into  the  minds  of  kings,  and 
abides  there  amidst  all  the  agitation  of  more  unsettled 
thoughts. 

Our  contemporaries  are  therefore  much  less  divided  than 
is  commonly  supposed  ;  they  are  constantly  disputmg  as  to 
the  hands  in  which  supremacy  is  to  be  vested,  but  they 
readily  agree  upon  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  that  su- 
premacy. The  notion  they  all  form  of  government  is  that 
of  a  sole,  simple,  providential,  and  creative  power. 

All  secondary  opinions  in  politics  are  unsettled ;  this  one 
remains  fixed,  invariable,  and  consistent.  It  is  adopted  by 
statesmen  and  political  philosophers ;  it  is  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  by  the  multitude ;  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are 
governed  agree  to  pursue  it  with  equal  ardor;  it  is  the 
earliest  notion  of  their  minds,  it  seems  innate.  It  origi- 
nates, therefore,  in  no  caprice  of  the  human  intellect,  but 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  present  state  of  mankind. 


1 

DEHOCBAcr   DI   AUEBIOA. 

CHAPTER    III. 

SENTIMENTS    OF     DEMOCBATIO    NATIONS    AOCOKD 
EUt    OPINIONS    IN    LEADING    THEM    TO    CONCEN- 
LITICAL  POWEB. 

lie  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  men  readily  adopt 
n  of  a  great  central  power,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
hand,  that  their  habits  and  sentiments  predi^ 
1  recognize  such  a  power,  and  to  give  it  their 
his  may  be  domonstnited  in  a  few  words,  as  ihe 
of  the  reasons  to  which  the  fact  may  be  attrib- 
tcn  previously  stated.* 
en  who  inhabit    democratic  comitries  have  no 
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been  to  combat  them.  I  only  maintain  that,  at  the  present 
day,  a  secret  power  is  fostering  the^l  in  the  human  heart, 
and  that,  if  they  are  not  checked,  they  will  wholly  over- 
grow it. 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  show  how  the  increasing 
love  of  well-being  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  property 
cause  democratic  nations  to  dread  dl  violent  disturbsjices. 
The  love  of  public  tranquillity  is  frequently  the  only  pas- 
sion which  these  nations  retain,  and  it  becomes  more  active 
and  powerful  amongst  them  in  proportion  as  all  other  pas- 
sions droop  and  die.  This  naturally  disposes  the  members 
of  the  community  constantly  to  give  or  to  surrender  addi- 
tional rights  to  the  central  power,  which  alone  seems  to  be 
interested  in  defending  them  by  the  same  means  that  it  uses 
to  defend  itself. 

As  in  periods  of  equality,  no  man  is  compelled  to  lend 
his  assistance  to  his  fellow-men,  and  none  has  any  right  to 
expect  much  support  from  them,  eveiy  one  is  at  once  inde- 
pendent  and  powerless.  These  two  conditions,  which  must 
never  be  either  separately  considered  or  confounded  to- 
gether, inspire  the  citizen  of  a  democratic  country  with 
very  coh^ary  propensities.  His  independence  fills  him 
with  self-reliance  and  pride  amongst  his  equals ;  his  debil- 
ity makes  him  feel  firom.  time  to  time  the  want  of  some 
.^tward  assistance,  which  he  cannot  expect  fi'om  any  of 
them,  because  they  are  all  impotent  and  unsympathizing. 
In  this  predicament,  he  naturally  turns  his  eyes  to  that 
imposing  power  which  alone  rises  above  the  level  of  uni- 
versal depression.  Of  that  power  his  wants  and  especially 
his  desires  continually  remind  him,  until  he  ultimately  views 
it  as  the  sole  and  necessary  support  of  his  own  weakness.* 

•  In  democratic  commanities,  nothing  bat  the  central  power  has  anj 
•tability  in  its  position  or  anj  permanence  in  its  undertakings.  All  the 
members  of  society  are  in  ceaseless  stir  and  transformation.  Now  it  is  in 
the  natnre  of  all  goyemments  to  seek  constantly  to  enlaige  their  sphere  of 
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more  completely  explain  what  freqaently  takes 
Qocratic  countries,  where  the  very  men  who  are 
t   of  superiors   patiently  submit  to  a  master, 
It  once  their  pride  and  their  servility. 
ed  which  men  bear  to  privilege  increases  in  pro- 
.rivileges  become  fewer  and  less  considerable,  bo 
■atic  passions  would  seem  to  burn  most  fiercely 
hey  have  least  fuel,     i  have  already  ^ven  the 
lis  phenomenon.     When  all  conditions  are  un- 
equality  is  so  great  as  to  offend  the  eye ;  where- 
est  dissimilarity  is  odious  in  the  midst  of  genera]    " 

the  more  complete  this  uniformity  is,  the  more 
le  does  the  sight  of  such  a  difference  become, 
i  natural  that  the  love  of  equality  should  con- 
cise Ingeiher  with    equality  itself,  and    that  'it 
V  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

it  is  almost  imposaible  that  aucti  a  povemnicnt  bIiohM  not 
wd,  iKiBiLSt  it  ai'la  with  a  Hxed  priuoiplB  and  a  coualant  will, 
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This  neveivdjing,  ever-kindling  hatred,  which  sets  a 
democratic  people  against  the  smallest  privileges,  is  pecu- 
liarlj  &vorabIe  to  the  gradual  concentration  of  all  political 
rights  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  state  alone. 
The  sovereign,  being  necessarily  and  incontestably  above 
all  the  citizens,  excites  not  their  envy,  and  each  of  them 
thinks  that  he  strips  his  equals  of  the  prerogative  which  he 
concedes  to  the  crown.  The  man  of  a  democratic  age  is 
extremely  reluctant  to  obey  his  neighbor  who  is  his  equal ; 
he  refuses  to  acknowledge  superior  ability  in  such  a  per- 
son ;  he  mistrusts  his  justice,  and  is  jealous  of  his  power ; 
he  fears  and  he  contemns  him ;  and  he  loves  continually 
to  remind  him  of  the  common  dependence  in  which  both 
of  them  stand  to  the  same  master. 

Every  central  power,  which  follows  its  natural  tenden- 
cies, courts  and  encourages  the  principle  of  equality ;  for 
equality  singularly  facilitates,  extends,  and  secures  the  in- 
fluence of  a  central  power. 

In  like  manner,  ft  may  be  said  that  every  central  govern- 
ment worships  uniformity :  uniformity  relieves  it  from  ii- 
quiry  into  an  infinity  of  details,  which  must  be  attended  to 
if  rules  have  to  be  adapted  to  different  men,  instead  of 
indiscriminately  subjecting  all  men  to  the  same  rule :  thus 
the  government  likes  what  the  citizens  like,  and  naturally 
hates  what  they  hate.  These  conunon  sentiments,  which, 
in  democratic  nations,  constantly  unite  the  sovereign  and 
eveiy  member  of  the  community  in  one  and  the  same  con- 
viction, establish  a  secret  and  lasting  sympathy  between 
tliem.  The  faults  of  the  government  are  pardoned  for  the 
sake  of  its  tastes;  public  confidence  is  only  reluctantly 
withdrawn  in  the  midst  even  of  its  excesses  and  its  errors ; 
and  it  is  restored  at  the  first  call.  Democratic  nations  oflen 
hate  those  in  whose  hands  the  central  power  is  vested ;  but 
they  always  love  that  power  itself. 

Thus,  by  two  separate  paths,  I  have  reached  the  same 
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I  have  shown  that  the  principle  of  equality 
len  the  nodon  of  a  sole,  uniform,  and  strong 
I  have  now  shown   that   the   principle  of 
rts  to  them  a  tast«  for  it.     To  governments 
he  nations  of  our  age  are  therefore  tending. 
yn  thither  bj  the  natural  inclination  of  mind 
id  in  order  to  reach  that  result,  it  is  enough 
lot  check  themselves  in  their  course. 
inion,  that,  in  the  democratic  ages  which  are 
us,  individual  independence  and  local  liber- 
be  the  products  of  art ;  that  centralization 
latural  govern  ment.* 

•  Sw  Appendix  W. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  CERTAIN  PECULIAB  AND  ACCIDENTAL  CAUSES,  WHICH 
ETTHEB  LEAD  A  PEOPLE  TO  COMPLETE  THE  CENTBALIZA- 
TION  OF  GOVERNMENT,  OR  WHICH  DIVERT  THEM  FROM  IT. 

IF  all  democratic  nations  are  instmclivelj  led  to  the  cen- 
tralization of  government,  they  tend  to  this  result  in  an 
unequal  manner.  This  depends  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  may  promote  or  prevent  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  that  state  of  society, — circumstances  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  of  which  I  shall  mention  only  a 
few. 

Amongst  men  who  have  lived  free  long  before  they  be- 
came equal,  the  tendencies  derived  from  free  institutions 
combat,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  propensities  superinduced 
by  the  principle  of  equality;  and  although  the  central 
power  may  increase  its  privileges  amongst  such  a  people, 
the  private  members  of  such  a  community  will  never  en- 
tirely forfeit  their  independence.  But  when  the  equality 
of  conditions  grows  up  amongst  a  people  who  have  never 
known,  or  have  long  ceased  to  know,  what  freedom  is,  (and 
such  is  the  case  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,)  as  the  for- 
mer habits  of  the  nation  are  suddenly  combined,  by  some 
sort  of  natural  attraction,  with  the  new  habits  and  princi- 
ples engendered  by  the  state  of  society,  all  powers  seem 
spontaneously  to  rush  to  the  centre.  These  powers  accu- 
mulate there  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  state  in- 
stantly attains  the  utmost  limits  of  its  strength,  whilst 
private  persons  allow  themselves  to  rink  as  suddenly  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  weakness. 
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;!iah  who  emigrated  three  hundred  years  ago  to 
'mocratic  commonwealth  on   the  eborea  of  the 
i  had  all  learned  to  take  a  part  in  public  afeirs 
ither  country  ;  they  were  conversant  with  trial 
liey  were  accustomed  to  liberty  of  speech  and 
fi,  —  to  personal  freedom,  to  the  notion  of  rights 
•acrice  of  asserting  them.     They  carried  with 
nerica  these  free  institutions  and  manly  customs, 
ustitutions  preserved  them  against  the  encroach- 
ae  state.     Thus,  amongst  the  Americans,  it  is 
lich  is  old,  —  equality  is  of  comparatively  mod- 

The  reverse  is   occurring  in   Europe,   where 
troduced  by  absolute  power  and  under  the  rule 
as  already  infused  into  the  habits  of  nations  long 
lorn  had  entered  into  their  thoughts, 
id  that,  amongst  democratic  iintions,  the  notion 
lent  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under 

a  sole  and  central  po^vpr.  and  that  the  notion 
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But  a  similar  necessity  has  never  been  felt  bj  the  Ameri- 
cans, who,  having  passed  through  no  revolution,  and  hav- 
ing governed  themselves  from  the  first,  never  had  to  call 
npon  the  state  to  act  for  a  time  as  their  guardian.  Thus, 
the  progress  of  centralization  amongst  a  democratic  people 
depends  not  only  on  the  progress  of  equality,  but  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  equality  has  been  established. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  great  democratic  revolution, 
when  hostilities  have  but  just  broken  out  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  the  people  endeavor  to  centralize 
the  public  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
in  order  to  wrest  the  management  of  local  affairs  from  the 
aristocracy.  Towards  the  close  of  such  a  revolution,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  usually  the  conquered  aristocracy  who 
endeavor  to  make  over  the  management  of  all  afiairs  to  the 
state,  because  such  an  aristocracy  dread  the  tyranny  of  a 
people  who  have  become  their  equal,  and  not  unft^uently 
their  master.  Thus,  it  is  not  always  the  same  class  of  the 
community  which  strives  to  increase  the  prerogative  of 
the  government ;  but  as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution 
lasts,  there  is  always  one  class  in  the  nation,  powerful 
in  numbers  or  in  wealth,  who  are  induced,  by  peculiar 
passions  or  interests,  to  centralize  the  public  administra- 
tion, independently  of  that  hatred  of  being  governed  by 
one's  neighbor  which  is  a  general  and  permanent  feeling 
amongst  democratic  nations. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  lower 
orders  in  England  are  striving  with  all  their  might  to 
destroy  local  independence,  and  to  transfer  the  administra- 
tion from  all  the  points  of  the  circumference  to  the  centre ; 
whereas  the  higher  classes  are  endeavoring  to  retain  this 
administration  within  its  ancient  boundaries.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  very  reverse  will 
happen. 

These  observations  explain  why  the  supreme  power  is 
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iger,  and  private  individnak  weaker,  amongst 
;  people,  wbo  have  passed  through  a  long  and 
iggle  to  reach  a  state  of  eqaality,  than  amongst 
2  community  in  which  the  citizens  have  been 

the   first.     The   example   of  the   Americans 
lemonatratea  tlie  fact.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
es  were  never  divided  by  any  privileges  ;  they 
known  the  mutual  relation  of  master  and  infe- 
s  they  neither  dread  nor  hate  each  other,  they 
known  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  supremo 
inage  their  affiurs.     Tlie  lot  of  the  Americans 

they  have  derived  from  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
>tion  of  private  rights  and  the  taste  for  local 
id  they  have  been  able  to  retain  both,  because 
ad  no  aristocracy  to  combat, 
ion   enables  men   at  all   times  to  defend   their 
■e,   this   is   most    especially  true  in   democratic 
len  all  men  are  alike,  it  is  easy  to  found  a  sole 
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completelj  devoid  of  cultivation,  because  it  readily  draws 
to  its  own  uses  what  little  cultivation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  and,  if  necessary,  may  seek  assistance  elsewhere* 
Hence,  amongst  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  as  well  as  dem- 
ocratic, an  amazing  difference  cannot  fail  speedily  to  arise 
between  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  ruler  and  that  of 
each  of  his  subjects.  This  completes  the  easy  concentra- 
tion of  all  power  in  his  hands :  the  administrative  function 
of  the  state  is  perpetually  extended,  because  the  state  alone 
is  competent  to  administer  the  afiairs  of  the  country. 

Aristocratic  nations,  however  unenlightened  they  may 
be,  never  afford  the  same  spectacle,  because,  in  them,  in- 
struction is  nearly  equally  difilised  between  the  monarch 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  community. 

The  Pacha  who  now  rules  in  Egypt  found  the  population 
of  that  country  composed  of  men  exceedingly  ignorant  and 
equal,  and  he  has  borrowed  the  science  and  ability  of  Eu- 
rope to  govern  that  people.  As  the  personal  attainments 
of  the  sovereign  are  thus  combined  with  the  ignorance  and 
democratic  weakness,  of  his  subjects,  the  utmost  centrali- 
zation has  been  established  without  impediment,  and  the 
Pacha  has  made  the  country  his  manufactory,  and  the 
inhabitants  his  workmen. 

I  think  that  extreme  centralization  of  government  ulti- 
mately enervates  society,  and  thus,  after  a  length  of  time, 
weakens  the  government  itself;  but  I  do  not  deny  that 
a  centralized  social  power  may  be  able  to  execute  great 
undertakings  with  facility  in  a  ^ven  time  and  on  a  par- 
ticular point.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  war,  in 
which  success  depends  much  more  on  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring all  the  resources  of  a  nation  to  one  single  point, 
than  on  the  extent  of  those  resources.  Hence  it  is  chiefly 
in  war  that  nations  desire,  and  frequently  need,  to  increase 
the  powers  of  the  central  government.  All  men  of  mili- 
tary genius  are  fond  of  centralization,  which  increases  their 

VOL.  IL  16*  X 
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nd  all  men  of  centralizing  genius  are  fond  of 
compels  nations  to  combine  all  their  powers  in 
F  the  government.     Thus,  the  democratic  ten- 
1  leads  men  unceasingly  to  multiply  the  privi- 
state,  and  to  circumscribe  the  rights  of  private 
much  more  rapid  and  constant  amongst  those 
nations  which  are  exposed  by  their  position  to 
equent  wars,  than  amongst  all  others, 
own  how  the  dread  of  disturbance  and  the  love 
g  insensibly  lead  democratic  nations  to  increase 
13  of  central  government,  as  the  only  power 
ars  to  be  intrinsically  sufficiently  strong,  en- 
nd  secure  to  protect  them  from  anarchy.     I 
idd,  that  all  the  particular  circumstances  which 
c  the  state  of  a  democratic  community  agitated 
HIS,  enhance  this  general  propensity,  and  lead 
■HIS  more  and  more  to  sacrifice  their  rights  to 
illity. 
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its  privQeges ;  but  if  it  happens  that  this  same  power  fidth- 
ftillj  represents  thdr  own  interests,  and  exactly  copies  their 
own  inclinations,  the  confidence  they  place  in  it  bows  no 
bounds,  and  they  think  that  whatever  they  bestow  upon  it 
is  bestowed  upon  themselves. 

The  attraction  of  administrative  powers  to  the  centre 
will  always  be  less  easy  and  less  rapid  under  the  reign  of 
kings  who  are  still  in  some  way  connected  with  the  old  aris- 
tocratic order,  than  under  new  princes,  the  children  of  their 
own  achievements,  whose  birth,  prejudices,  propensities,  and 
habits  appear  to  bind  them  indissolubly  to  the  cause  of 
equality.  I  do  not  mean  that  princes  of  aristocratic  origin 
who  live  in  democratic  ages  do  not  attempt  to  centralize ;  I 
believe  they  apply  themselves  as  diligently  as  any  others  to 
that  object.  For  them,  the  sole  advantages  of  equality  lie 
in  that  direction ;  but  their  opportunities  are  less  great, 
because  the  community,  instead  of  volunteering  compliance 
with  their  desires,  frequently  obey  them  with  reluctance. 
In  democratic  communities,  the  rule  is,  that  centralization 
must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  sovereign  is  less  aristo- 
cratic. 

When  an  ancient  race  of  kings  stands  at  the  head  of  an 
aristocracy,  as  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  per- 
fectly accord  with  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  nobility, 
the  vices  inherent  in  aristocratic  communities  have  a  fr^e 
course,  and  meet  with  no  corrective.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  when  the  scion  of  a  feudal  stock  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  democratic  people.  The  sovereign  is  constantly  led, 
by*his  education,  his  habits,  and  his  associations,  to  adopt 
sentiments  suggested  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  and 
the  people  tend  as  constantly,  by  their  social  condition,  to 
those  manners  which  are  engendered  by  equality.  At  such 
times,  it  often  happens  that  the  citizens  seek  to  control  the 
central  power  far  less  as  a  tyrannical  than  as  an  aristocrati- 
cal  power,  and  that  they  persist  in  the  firm  defence  of  their 
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ce,  not  only  because  they  would  remain  free,  but 
ccause  they  are  detennined  to  remain  equal, 
tion  wliich  overthrows  an  ancient  regal  femily 
'  place  new  men  at  the  head  of  a  democratic 
'  temporarily  weaken  the  central  power ;  bat, 
archical  such  a  revolution  may  appear  at  first, 
ot  hesitate  to  predict  that  its  final  and  certain 
3  will  be  to  extend  and  to  secure  the  preroga- 
it  power. 

nost,  or  indeed  the  sole  condition,  which  is  re- 
der  to  succeed  in  centralizing  the  supreme  power 
■ratic  community,  ia  to  love  equality,  or  to  get 
ieve  you  love  it.     Thus,  the  science  of  despot 
was  once  so  complex,  is  simplified,  and  reduced, 
;o  a  single  principle. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THAT  AMONGST  THE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  OF  OUB  TIME  THE 
SOVEREIGN  POWER  IS  INCREASING,  ALTHOUGH  THE  SOVER- 
EIGNS ARE  LESS  STABLE. 

ON  reflecting  upon  what  has  already  been  said,  the 
reader  will  be  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  that  in 
Europe  everything  seems  to  conduce  to  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  the  prerogatives  of  government,  and  to  render 
every  day  private  independence  more  weak,  more  subordi- 
nate, and  more  precarious. 

The  democratic  nations  of  Europe  have  all  the  general 
and  permanent  tendencies  which  urge  the  Americans  to 
the  centralization  of  government,  and  they  are  moreover 
exposed  to  a  number  of  secondary  and  incidental  causes 
with  which  the  Americans  are  unacquainted.  It  wotdd 
seem  as  if  every  step  they  make  towards  equality  brings 
them  nearer  to  despotism. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  do  but  cast  our  looks  around,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  such  is  the  fiict.  During  the  aristocratic 
ages  which  preceded  the  present  time,  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  had  been  deprived  of,  or  had  relinquished,  many  of 
tlie  rights  inherent  in  their  power.  Not  a  hundred  years 
ago^  amongst  the  greater  part  of  European  nations,  numer- 
ous private  persons  and  corporations  were  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  administer  justice,  to  raise  and  maintain  troops, 
to  levy  taxes,  and  firequently  even  to  make  or  interpret  the 
law.  The  state  has  everywhere  resumed  to  itself  alone 
these  natural  attributes  of  sovereign  power ;  in  all  matters 
of  government,  the  state  tolerates  no  intermediate  agent 
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;lf  and  the  people,  and  it  directs  them  by  itself 
flmrs.     I  am  far  &am  blaming  this  concentra- 
er,  —  I  simply  point  it  out. 
me  period  a  great  number  of  secondary  powers 
Europe,  which  represented  local  interests  and 
1  local  affeirs.     Most  of  these  local  authorities 
y  disappeared ;  all  are  speedily  tending  to  dis- 
)  fall  into  the  most  complete  dependence.    From 
Europe  to  the  other  the  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
■ties  of  cities,  and  the  powers  of  provincial  bodies 
estroyed  or  are  upon  the  verge  of  destruction, 
as  endured,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-cen- 
revolutions  and  counter  revolutions,  which  have 
n  opposite  directions  ;  but  all  these  perturba- 
.\e  each  other  in   one  respect,  —  they  huve  all 
;stroyed  the  secondary  powers  of  government, 
irivileges  which  the  French  did  not  abolish  in 
!3  they  conquered,  have  finally  succumbed   to 
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Almost  all  the  charitable  establishments  of  Europe  were 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  or  of  corporations ; 
they  are  now  almost  all  dependent  on  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, and  in  many  countries  are  actually  administered  by 
that  power.  The  state  almost  exclusively  undertakes  to 
supply  bread  to  the  hungry,  assistance  and  shelter  to  the 
sick,  work  to  the  idle,  and  to  act  as  the  sole  reliever  of  all 
kinds  of  misery. 

Education,  as  well  as  charity,  is  become  in  most  coun- 
tries, at  the  present  day,  a  national  concern.  The  state 
receives,  and  often  takes,  the  child  from  the  arms  of  the 
mother,  to  hand  it  over  to  official  agents :  the  state  under- 
takes to  train  the  heart  and  to  instruct  the  mind  of  each 
generation.  Uniformity  prevails  in  the  courses  of  public 
instruction  as  in  everything  else ;  diversity,  as  well  as  free- 
dom, are  disappearing  day  by  day. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  amongst  almost  all  the 
Christian  nations  of  our  days.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protes- 
tant, religion  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Not  that  rulers  are  over-jealous  of  the  right 
of  settling  points  of  doctrine,  but  they  get  more  and  more 
hold  upon  the  will  of  those  by  whom  doctrines  are  ex- 
pounded ;  they  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  property,  and 
pay  them  by  salaries ;  they  divert  to  their  own  use  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood,  they  make  them  their  own  minis- 

testomentarj  diBpodtions  of  a  man ;  this  feeling  Bomedmes  eyen  became 
•upontitioiu  amongst  the  elder  nations  of  Europe :  the  power  of  the  state, 
fiff  from  interfering  with  the  caprices  of  a  dying  man,  gave  full  force  to  the 
very  least  of  them,  and  insured  to  him  a  perpetual  power. 

When  all  living  men  are  enfeebled,  the  will  of  the  dead  is  less  respected ; 
it  is  circumscribed  within  a  nairow  range,  beyond  which  it  is  annulled  or 
checked  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  laws.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  testa- 
mentary power  had,  so  to  speak,  no  limits:  amongst  the  French,  at  the 
present  day,  a  man  cannot  distribute  his  fortune  amongst  his  children  with- 
out the  interierence  of  the  state ;  after  having  domineered  over  a  whole  life, 
the  law  insists  upon  regulating  the  very  last  act  of  it 
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.,  Kill  ougiioui  uie  spne 

tliat  sphere  can  no  longer  co 
and  invades  the  domain  heretoi 
pendence.    A  mtdtitude  of  ac 
entirely  beyond  the  control  ol 
have  been  subjected  to  that  cc 
number  of  them  is  constantly 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations, 
usually  contented  itself  with  ma 
the  community  in  whatever  di 
cemed  the  national  honor;  but 
people  were  left  to  work  out  theu 
these  nations,  the  government  of 
there  is  a  point  at  which  the  fa\ 
private  persons  involved  the  gen 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  a  private  h 
be  a  matter  of  public  importance. 

The  democratic  nations  of  our 
extreme.  It  is  evident  that  most  < 
tent  themselves  with  governing  tl 
would  seem  as  if  they  thought  1 
the  actions  and  private  condition 
they  had  undertaken  to  guide  and 
in  the  various  incidents  of  life,  ai 
ness  quite  independently  of  thei 
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other  hand,  private  indiyidnals  grow  more  and  more  apt  to 
look  npon  the  supreme  power  in  the  same  light ;  they  in- 
voke its  assistance  in  all  their  necessities,  and  they  fix  their 
eyes  upon  the  administration  as  their  mentor  or  their  guide. 

I  assert  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the 
public  administration  has  not  become,  not  only  more  cen- 
tralized, but  more  inquisitive  and  more  minute :  it  every- 
where interferes  in  private  concerns  more  than  it  did ;  it 
regulates  more  undertakings,  and  undertakings  of  a  lesser 
kind ;  and  it  gains  a  firmer  footing  every  day  about,  above, 
and  around  all  private  persons,  to  assist,  to  advise,  and  to 
coerce  them. 

Formerly,  a  sovereign  lived  upon  the  income  of  his  lands, 
or  the  revenue  of  his  taxes ;  this  is  no  longer  the  case  now 
that  his  wants  have  increased  as  well  as  his  power.  Under 
the  same  circumstances  which  formerly  compelled  a  prince 
to  put  on  a  new  tax,  he  now  has  recourse  to  a  loan.  Thus 
the  state  gradually  becomes  the  debtor  of  most  of  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  community,  and  centralizes  the 
largest  amounts  of  capital  in  its  own  hands. 

Small  capital  is  drawn  into  its  keeping  by  another 
method.  As  men  are  intenningled  and  conditions  become 
more  equal,  the  poor  have  more  resources,  more  education, 
and  more  desires;  they  conceive  the  notion  of  bettering 
their  condition,  and  this  teaches  them  to  save.  These 
savings  are  daily  producing  an  infinite  number  of  small 
capitals,  the  slow  and  gradual  produce  of  labor,  which  are 
always  increasing.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  mqney 
w(5uld  be  unproductive,  if  it  remained  scattered  in  the 
hands  of  its  owners.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to 
a  philanthropic  institution,  which  will  soon  become,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  one  of  our  most  important  political  in- 
stitutions. Some  charitable  persons  conceived  the  notion 
of  collecting  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  placing  them  out 
at  interest.    In  some  countries,  these  benevolent  associa- 
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v.v.iii,iaiizing  m  one  place,  and 
own  responsibility,  the  daily 
the  working  classes. 

Thus  the  state  draws  to  it» 
loans,  and  has  the  poor  man 
savings  banks.     The  wealth  ( 
flowing  around  the  govemme 
hands;  the  accumulation  incn 
as  the  equality  of  conditions ;  \ 
the  state  alone  inspires  private 
because  the  state  alone  appears  1 
and  durabiKty.* 

Thus  the  sovereign  does  not  < 
agement  of  the  public  treasury 
money  matters ;  he  is  the  super 
of  all  the  members  of  the  comm 
this,  he  assumes  the  part  of  their 

The  central  power  not  only  fa 
the  duties  formerly  discharged  b^ 
tending  those  duties,  and  surpa 
but  it  performs  them  with  moi 
independence  than  it  displayed 
ments  of  Europe  have,  in  our 
the  science  of  administration :  t 
they  do  everything  with  more  oi 


*   On  ♦>^'»   — 
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less  expense;  they  seem  to  be  constantlj  enriched  by  all 
the  experience  of  which  they  have  stripped  private  persons. 
From  day  to  day,  the  princes  of  Europe  hold  their  subordi- 
nate ofiBcers  under  stricter  control,  and  invent  new  methods 
for  guiding  them  more  closely,  and  inspecting  them  with 
less  trouble.  Not  content  with  managing  everything  by 
their  agents,  they  undertake  to  manage  the  conduct  of  their 
agents  in  everything :  so  that  the  public  administration  not 
only  depends  upon  one  and  the  same  power,  but  it  is  more 
and  more  confined  to  one  spot  and  concentrated  in  the 
same  hands.  The  government  centralizes  its  agency  whilst 
it  increases  its  prerogative ;  —  hence  a  twofold  increase  of 
strength. 

In  examining  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power,  amongst  most  European  nations,  two  things  strike 
the  mind,  —  the  independence  of  that  power,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  functions.  Not  only  did  the  courts  of  justice 
decide  almost  all  differences  between  private  persons,  but 
in  very  many  cases  they  acted  as  arbiters  between  private 
persons  and  the  state. 

I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  political  and  administrative 
functions  which  courts  of  judicature  had  in  some  countries 
usurped,  but  to  the  judicial  duties  common  to  them  all.  In 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  were,  and  there  still 
are,  many  private  rights,  connected  for  the  most  part  with 
the  general  right  of  property,  which  stood  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  which  the  state  cotdd 
not  violate  without  their  sanction.  It  was  this  semi-politi- 
cal power  which  mainly  distinguished  the  European  courts 
of  judicature  firom  all  others ;  for  all  nations  have  had 
judges,  but  all  have  not  invested  their  judges  with  the 
same  privQeges. 

Upon  examining  what  is  now  occurring  amongst  the 
democratic  nations  of  Europe  which  are  called  free,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  others,  it  will  be  observed  that  new  and 


v^ivxcr  juaicial  power  retains  its 
diction  is  narrowed  ;  and  ther 
reduce  it  to  be  exclusively  the 
terests. 

The  number  of  these  special  ( 
ally  increasing,  and  their  functioi 
the  government  is  more  and  mor 
sity  of  subjecting  its  policy  and  i 
another  power.    As  judges  can: 
least  the  state  is  to  select  them, 
under  its  control ;  so  that  betw 
private  individuals  they  place  tl 
than  justice  itself.     The  state  is  x 
all  concerns  to  itself,  but  it  aa 
power  of  deciding  on  them  all, 
without  appeal.* 

There  exists  amongst  the  moder 
fireat  cause,  independent  of  all  tl 
been  pointed  <m^  which  perpetua 
the  agency  or  to  strengthen  the  pr 
power,  though  it  has  not  been  si 
mean  the  growth  of  manu&ctures, 
progress  of  social  equality.  Manui 
a  multitude  of  men  on  the  same  s 
and  complex  relations  spring  up. 
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by  their  calling  to  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  plenty 
and  want,  daring  which  pabHc  tranqoillitj  is  endangered. 
It  may  also  happen  that  these  employments  sacrifice  the 
health,  and  even  the  life,  of  those  who  gain  by  them,  or  of 
those  who  live  by  them.  Thus,  the  manufiu^uring  classes 
require  more  regulation,  superintendence,  and  restraint  than 
the  other  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  powers 
of  government  should  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
those  classes. 

This  is  a  truth  of  general  application ;  what  follows  more 
especially  concerns  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  centu- 
ries which  preceded  that  in  which  we  Kve,  the  aristocracy 
was  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  was  competent  to  defend 
it:  landed  property  was  therefore  surrounded  by  ample 
securities,  and  its  possessors  enjoyed  great  independence. 
This  gave  rise  to  laws  and  customs  which  have  been  per- 
petuated, notwithstanding  the  subdivision  of  lands  and  the 
ruin  of  the  nobility ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  land-owners 
and  agriculturists  are  still  those  amongst  the  community  who 
most  easily  escape  from  the  control  of  the  supreme  power. 

In  these  same  aristocratic  ages,  in  which  all  the  sources 
of  our  history  are  to  be  trac^  personal  property  was  of 
small  importance,  and  those  who  possessed  it  were  despised 
and  weak :  the  manufacturing  class  formed  an  exception  in 
the  midst  of  those  aristocratic  communities ;  as  it  had  no 
certain  patronage,  it  was  not  outwardly  protected,  and  was 
often  unable  to  protect  itself.  Hence  a  habit  sprang  up  of 
considering  manufiicturing  property  as  something  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  not  entitled  to  the  same  deference,  and  not 
worthy  of  the  same  securities,  as  property  in  general ;  and 
manu&cturers  were  looked  upon  as  a  small  class  in  the 
social  hierarchy,  whose  independence  was  of  small  impor- 
tance, and  who  might  with  propriety  be  abandoned  to  the 
disciplinary  passions  of  princes.  On  glancing  over  the 
codes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  is  surprised  to  see,  in  those 


K^iiict!  mat  time,  a  great  re 
world ;  manufacturing  prope 
the  germ,  has  spread  till  it  co 
ing  class  has  been  multiplied  i 
of  all  other  ranks :  it  has  gr 
growing,  in  number,  in  impor 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  it 
on  some  one  point :  after  havii. 
ety,  it  threatens  to  become  the 
nevertheless,  the  notions  and  ] 
of  old  still  continue.     These 
unchanged,  because  they  are 
happen  to  be  in  perfect  accord 
and  general  habits  of  our  cont 

Manufacturing  property,  then. 
1  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  import 

classes  do  not  become  less  dep€ 
more  numerous ;  but,  on  the  coi 
despotism  lurked  within  them, 
their  growth.* 

*  I  shall  quote  a  few  ftcts  in  oorrobon 
Ifines  are  the  natnnl  sonrcee  of  manv 
hare  grown  iq>  in  Eorope,  as  the  prodt 
genenl  importance,  and  good  mining  mo 
property  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  e< 
ments  have  asserted  a  right  of  owninty  ♦ 
of  insnp'^*^''^'^  "' 
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As  a  nation  becomes  more  engaged  in  mann&ctores,  the 
want  of  roads,  canals,  harbors,  and  other  works  of  a  semi- 
public  nature,  which  fiicilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is 
more  strongly  felt ;  and  as  a  nation  becomes  more  demo- 
cratic, private  individuals  are  less  able,  and  the  state  more 
able,  to  execute  works  of  such  magnitude.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert,  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  all  govern- 
ments at  the  present  time  is  to  take  upon  themselves  alone 
the  execution  of  these  undertakings,  by  which  means  they 
daily  hold  in  closer  dependence  the  population  which  they 
govern. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  a  state 
increases,  and  its  necessities  are  augmented,  the  state  con- 
.umption  of  manufactured  produce  bTlways  growing  larger ; 
and  these  commodities  are  generally  made  in  the  arsenals 
or  establishments  of  the  government.  Thus,  in  every  king- 
dom, the  ruler  becomes  the  principal  manu&cturer :  he  col- 
lects and  retains  in  his  service  a  vast  number  of  engineers, 
architects,  mechanics,  and  handicraftsmen. 

Not  only  is  he  the  principal  manufiu^turer,  but  he  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  the  chief,  or  rather  the  master, 
of  all  other  manufacturers.  As  private  persons  become 
powerless  by  becoming  more  equal,  they  can  effect  nothing 
in  manufactures  without  combination ;  but  the  government 
naturally  seeks  to  place  these  combinations  under  its  own 
control. 

•tate;  and,  moreoyer,  the  state  almost  eyerywhere  claims  the  power  of 
dixecting  their  operations :  it  lays  down  rules,  enforces  the  adoption  of  par- 
ticolar  methods,  subjects  the  mining  adventurers  to  constant  superintend- 
ence, and,  if  refractory,  they  are  ousted  by  a  goyemment  court  of  justice, 
and  the  goyemment  transfers  their  contract  to  other  hands ;  so  that  the 
goyemment  not  only  possesses  the  mines,  but  has  all  the  adyenturers  in  its 
power.  Nevertheless,  as  manu&ctures  increase,  the  working  of  old  mines 
increases  also ;  new  ones  are  opened ;  the  *  mining  population  extends  and 
grows  i^> ;  day  by  day,  goyemments  augment  their  subterranean  dominions, 
and  people  them  with  their  agents. 


ov,cma  reasonable  that  they  sho\ 
so  great  an  independence  of  t 
might  be  conceded  to  a  privat 

Rulers  are  the  more  apt  to  f 
their  own  inclinations  invite  th< 
cratic  nations  it  is  only  by  associ 
the  people  to  the  government  cai 
the  latter  always  looks  with  ill-f 
which  are  not  in  its  own  power 
remark,  that,  amongst  democrati< 
selves  often  entertain  against  thes 
feeling  of  fear  and  jealousy,  which 
defending  the  institutions  of  whi 
need.    The  power  and  the  durati 
bodies,  in  the  midst  of  the  weakn 
whole  community,  astonish  and  al 
free  use  which  each  association  ms 
is  almost  regaixled  as  a  dangerous 
cUtions  which  spring  up  in  our 
corporate  powers,  whose  rights  h 
by  time ;   they  come  into  existe 
notion  of  private  rights  is  weak, 
government  is  unbounded ;  henc 
they  lose  their  freedom  at  their 

Amongst  all  European  nations 
associations  or  com})anies  which  o 
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associations  of  all  kinds  upon  certain  conditions,  he  would 
not  be  long  without  claiming  the  right  of  superintending 
and  managing  them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  depart- 
ing from  the  rules  laid  down  by  himself.  In  this  manner, 
the  state,  after  having  reduced  aU  who  are  desux>us  of  form- 
ing associations  into  dependence,  would  proceed  to  reduce 
into  the  same  condition  all  who  belong  to  associations 
already  formed, — that  is  to  say,  almost  all  the  men  who 
are  now  in  existence. 

Governments  thus  appropriate  to  themselves  and  convert 
to  their  own  purposes  the  greater  part  of  this  new  power 
which  manufacturing  interests  have  in  our  time  brought 
into  the  world.  Manu&ctures  govern  us,  they  govern 
manuiactures. 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  all  that  I  have  just  been 
saying,  that  I  am  tormented  by  the  fear  of  having  impaired 
my  meaning  in  seeking  to  render  it  more  clear.  If  the 
reader  thinks  that  the  examples  I  have  adduced  to  support 
my  observations  are  insufficient  or  ill-chosen, — if  he  imag- 
ines that  I  have  anywhere  exaggerated  the  encroachments 
of  the  supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  have 
underrated  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  still  remains 
open  to  the  exertions  of  individual  independence,  —  I  en^ 
treat  him  to  lay  down  the  book  for  a  moment,  and  to  turn 
his  mind  to  reflect  upon  the  subjects  I  have  attempted  to 
explain.  Let  him  attentively  examine  what  is  taking  place 
in  France  and  in  other  countries,  let  him  inquire  of  those 
about  him,  let  him  search  himself,  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  he  does  not  arrive,  without  my  guidance,  and  by 
other  'paths,  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  sought  to  lead 
him. 

He  will  perceive  that,  for  the  last  half-centuiy,  central- 
ization has  everywhere  been  growing  up  in  a  thousand  dif> 
ferent  ways.  Wars,  revolutions,  conquests,  have  served  to 
promote  it ;  all  men  have  labored  to  increase  it.    In  the 
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been  the  only  settled  point  ami 
of  their  lives  and  their  though 
If  the  reader,  after  having  in 
human  afiisdrs,  will  seek  to  siir\ 
whole,  he  will  he  stnick  by  the  i 
the  most  settled  dynasties  sha 
people  everywhere  escaping  by  ' 
their  laws, — abolishing  or  limit 
rulers  or  their  princes ;  the  natio 
revolution  restless  at  least,  and  e: 
mated  by  the  same  spirit  of  revolt 
at  this  very  period  of  anarchy,  an 
able  nations,  the  incessant  increa 
the  supreme  government,  becomin 
adventurous,  more  absolute,  more 
perpetually  falling  under  the  coni 
istration,  —  led  insensibly  to  surr 
portion  of  their  individual  indepei 
who  from  time  to  time  upset  a  1 
race  of  kings,  bend  more  and  n 
slightest  dictate  of  a  clerk.     Thus, 
appear,  in  our  days,  to  be  going 
weakening  the  supreme  power, 
strengthening  it:  at  no  other  per 
appeared  so  weak  or  so  strons- 
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'  I  may  ventare  once  more  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  or  implied  in  several  parts  of  this  book :  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  principle  of  eqnali^ 
itself  with  the  revolution  which  finally  establishes  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  social  condition  and  the  laws  of  a  nation :  here 
lies  the  reason  of  almost  all  the  phenomena  which  occasion 
our  astonishment. 

All  the  old  political  powers  of  Europe,  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least,  were  founded  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  and 
they  more  or  less  represented  or  defended  the  principles  of 
inequaUty  and  of  privilege.  To  make  the  novel  wante  and 
interests  which  the  growing  principle  of  equality  intro- 
duced preponderate  in  government,  our  contemporaries 
had  to  overturn  or  to  coerce  the  established  powers.  This 
led  men  to  make  revolutions,  and  breathed  into  many  of 
them  that  fierce  love  of  disturbance  and  independence, 
which  all  revolutions,  whatever  be  their  object,  always 
engender. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  country  in  Europe 
in  which  the  progress  of  equality  has  not  been  preceded  or 
followed  by  some  violent  changes  in  the  state  of  property 
and  persons ;  and  almost  all  these  changes  have  been  at- 
tended with  much  anarchy  and  license,  because  they  have 
been  made  by  the  least  civilized  portion  of  the  nation 
against  that  which  is  most  civilized. 

Hence  proceeded  the  twofold  contrary  tendencies  which 
I  have  just  pointed  out.  As  long  as  the  democratic  revo- 
lution was  glowing  with  heat,  the  men  who  were  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  old  aristocratic  powers  hostile  to  that 
revolution  displayed  a  strong  spirit  of  independence ;  but 
as  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  equality  became  more 
complete,  they  gradually  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
propensities  natural  to  that  condition  of  equality,  and  they 
strengthened  and  centralized  their  governments.  They 
had  sought  to  be  free  in  order  to  make  themselves  equal ; 


tcinporaneous :  the  last  genera 
a  people  might  organize  a  stuj 
monitj,  at  the  veiy  time  wh 
authoritjr  of  the  nobilitjr  and 
kings,  —  at  once  teaching  the 
dom,  and  the  way  to  lose  it. 

In  oar  days,  men  see  that  coi 
bling  down  on  every  side,  —  the 
dying  out,  all  ancient  barriers  1 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  is  tr 
attend  only  to  the  amazing  revoh 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  imagi 
to  fidl  into  perpetual  anarchy :  i 
consequences  of  this  revolution,  1 
assume  a  different  shape.     For  m^ 
no  trust  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  ^^ 
my  contemporaries.    I  see  well  e 
this  age  are  turbulent,  but  I  do 
they  are  liberal ;  and  I  fear  lest,  t 
turbations  which  rock  the  base 
of  sovereigns  may  prove  more  p< 
before. 
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CHAPTER    VL 

WHAT  SOBT  OF  DESPOTISM  DEHOGRATIO  NATIONS  HAVE 

TO  FEAB. 

I  HAD  remarked  daring  mj  stay  in  the  United  States, 
that  a  democratic  state  of  society,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Americans,  might  offer  singular  fitcilities  for  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism ;  and  I  perceived,  upon  my  return  to 
Europe,  how  much  use  had  already  been  made,  by  most  of 
our  rulers,  of  the  notions,  the  sentunents,  and  the  wants 
created  by  this  same  social  condition,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  circle  of  their  power.  This  led  me  to  think 
that  the  nations  of  Christendom  would  perhaps  eventually 
imdergo  some  oppression  like  that  which  hung  over  several 
of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  and  five 
years  of  further  meditation,  have  not  diminished  my  fears, 
but  have  changed  the  object  of  them. 

No  sovereign  ever  lived  in  former  ages  so  absolute  or  so 
powerful  as  to  undertake  to  administer  by  his  own  agency, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  intermediate  powers,  all  the 
parts  of  a  great  empire :  none  ever  attempted  to  subject  all 
his  subjects  indiscriminately  to  strict  uniformity  of  regula- 
tion; and  personally  to  tutor  and  direct  every  member  of 
the  community.  The  nodon  of  such  an  undertaking  never 
occurred  to  the  human  mind ;  and  if  any  man  had  con- 
ceived it,  the  want  of  information,  the  imperfection  of  the 
administrative  system,  and,  above  all,  the  natural  obstacles 
caused  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  would  speedily  have 
checked  the  execution  of  so  vast  a  design. 
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.^.wiatcjy  aaministerea  ; 
and  active  municipalities  ;  and 
ment  of  the  empire  was  centxi 
peror  alone,  and  he  alwap  rei 
supreme  arbiter  in  all  matters, 
and  private  occupations  lay  foi 
control.     The  Emperors  posses: 
and  unchecked  power,  which  a 
their  whimsical  tastes,  and  to  ei 
whole  strength  of  the  state.     T 
power  arbitrarily  to  deprive  th( 
of  life  2  their  tyranny  was  extrc 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  many] 
main  objects,  and  neglected  the  r 
range  was  limited. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  despotis 
amongst  the  democratic  nations 
assume  a  different  character ;  it 
and  more  mild ;  it  would  degrade 
them.  I  do  not  question,  that, 
and  equality  like  our  own,  sove 
succeed  in  collecting  all  politico 
hands,  and  might  interfere  more 
with  the  circle  of  private  interes 
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sions  of  men  are  natorally  circumscribed,  their  imagination 
limited,  their  pleasures  simple.J  This  universal  moderation 
moderates  the  sovereign  himself,  and  checks  within  certain 
limits  the  inordinate  stretch  of  his  desires. 

Independently  of  these  reasons,  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  state  of  socie^  itself,  I  might  add  many  others  aris- 
ing from  causes  beyond  my  subject ;  but  I  shall  keep  within 
the  limits  I  have  laid  down. 

Democratic  governments  may  become  violent,  and  even 
cruel,  at  certaS^  periods  of  extreme  effei^escence  or  of 
great  danger ;  but  these  crises  wiU  be  rare  and  brief. 
When  I  consider  the  petty  passions  of  our  contemporaries, 
the  mildness  of  their  manners,  the  extent  of  their  educa- 
tion, the  purity  of  their  religion,  the  gentleness  of  their 
morality,  their  regular  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  re- 
straint which  they  almost  all  observe  in  their  vices  no  less 
than  in  their  virtues,  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  meet 
with  tyrants  in  their  rulers,  but  rather  with  guardians.* 

I  think,  then,  that  the  species  of  oppression  by  which 
democratic  nations  are  menaced  is  unlike  anything  which 
ever  before  existed  in  the  world :  our  contemporaries  will 
find  no  prototype  of  it  in  their  memories.  I  seek  in  vain 
for  an  expression  which  will  accurately  convey  the  whole 
of  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  it;  the  old  words  despotism 
and  tyranny  are  inappropriate :  the  thing  itself  is  new,  and 
since  I  cannot  name,  I  must  attempt  to  define  it. 

I  seek  to  trace  the  novel  features  under  which  despotism 
may  appear  in  the  world.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
observation  is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men,  all  equal 
and  alike,  incessantly  endeavoring  to  procure  the  petty  and 
paltry  pleasures  with  which  they  glut  their  lives.  Each  of 
them,  living  apart,  is  as  a  stranger  to  the  fate  of  all  the 
rest, — his  children  and  his  private  friends  constitute  to. 
him  the  whole  of  mankind ;  as  for  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 

*  See  Appendix  X. 
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power,  wliich  takes  upon  itseL 
fications,  and  to  watch  over 
absolate,  minute,  regular,  prov 
be  like  the  aathority  of  a  parei 
object  was  to  prepare  men  for 
the  contraiy,  to  keep  them  in 
well  content  that  the  people  sh 
think  of  nothing  bat  rejoicing, 
a  government  willinglj  labors,  b 
agent  and  the  only  arbiter  of  tl 
for  their  secoritj,  foresees  and 
fiunlitates  their  pleasures,  manage 
directs  their  industry,  regulates 
and  subdivides  their  inheritance! 
spare  them  all  the  care  of  thinkii 
living? 

Thus,  it  every  day  renders 
agency  of  man  less  useful  and  ] 
scribes  the  will  within  a  narrov 
robs  a  man  of  all  the  uses  of  hi 
equality  has  prepared  men  for  th 
posed  men  to  endure  them,  and  o 
as  benefits. 

After  having  thus  successively 
community  in  its  powerful  ^rasp. 
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The  win  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but  softened,  bent,  and 
guided ;  men  are  seldom  forced  by  it  to  act,  but  they  are 
constantly  restrained  from  acting :  such  a  power  does  not 
destroy,  but  it  prevents  existence ;  it  does  not  tjrrannize, 
but  it  compresses,  enervates,  extinguishes,  and  stupefies  a 
people,  till  each  nation  is  reduced  to  be  nothing  better  than 
a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious  animals,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  shepherd. 

I  have  always  thought  that  servitude  of  the  regular, 
quiet,  and  gentle  kind  which  I  have  just  described  might 
be  combined  more  easily  than  is  commonly  believed  with 
some  of  the  outward  forms  of  freedom,  and  that  it  might 
even  establish  itself  under  the  wing  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people. 

Our  contemporaries  are  constantly  excited  by  two^cop- 
flicting  paasiofis  r  they  Wtot  to  be'  led^a^d  they  wiS  Jio 
remain  free :  as  they  cannot  destroy  either  the  one  orJiiQ, 
other  of  these  contrary  propensities,  they  strive  to  satisfy 
them  both  at  once.  They  devise  a  sole,  tutelary,  and  all- 
powerful  form  of  government,  but  elected  by  the  people; 
They  combine  the  principle  of  centralization  and  that  of 
populai*  sovereignty  ;  this  gives  them  a  respite :  they  con- 
sole themselves  for  being  in  tutelage  by  the  reflection  that 
they  have  chosen  their  own  guardians.  Every  man  allows 
himself  to  be  put  in  leading-strings,  because  he  sees  that  it 
is  not  a  person  or  a  class  of  persons,  but  the  people  at 
large,  who  hold  the  end  of  his  chain. 

By  this  system,  the  people  shake  off  their  state  of  de- 
pendence just  long  enough  to  select  their  master,  and  then 
relapse  into  it  again.  A  great  many  persons  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  quite  contented  with  this  sort  of  compromise 
between  administrative  despotism  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  ;  and  they  think  they  have  done  enough  for  the 
protection  of  individual  freedom  when  they  have  surren- 
dered it  to  the  power  of  the  nation  at  large.     This  does 
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Having  concentrated  all  the  p( 
vest  them  in  the  hands  of  an 
of  persons.     Of  all  the  forms 
could  assume,  the  latter  would 

When  the  sovereign  is  electi 
a  legislature  which  is  really  el* 
oppression  which  he  exercises  o 
greater,  but  it  is  always  less  deg 
when  he  is  oppressed  and  disam 
whilst  he  yields  obedience,  it  is 
that  it  is  to  one  of  his  own  im 
give  way.    In  like  manner,  I  c 
the  sovereign  represents  the  natl 
the  people,  the  rights  and  the  po^ 
is  deprived  not  only  serve  the  1 
state  itself;  and  that  private  pe 
firom  the  sacrifice  of  their  indep 
made  to  the  public.    To  create  a 
pie  in  every  centralized  countrj 
the  evil  which  extreme  centraliza 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  admit  that,  by  this  means,  n> 
tion  of  individuals  in  the  more  : 
not  the  less  suppressed  in  the  i 
ones.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  1 
ous  to  enslave  men  ir»  +^^^  — ' 
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drive  men  to  resistance,  but  it  crosses  them  at  every  tarn, 
till  they  are  led  to  surrender  the  exercise  of  their  own  will. 
Thus  their  spirit  is  gradually  broken  and  their  character 
enervated ;  whereas  that  obedience  which  is  exacted  on  a 
few  important  but  rare  occasions,  only  exhibits  servitude 
at  certain  intervals,  and  throws  the  burden  of  it  upon  a 
small  number  of  men.  It  is  in  vain  to  summon  a  people, 
who  have  been  rendered  so  dependent  on  the  central 
power,  to  choose  £rom  time  to  time  the  representatives 
of  that  power ;  this  rare  and  brief  exercise  of  their  free 
choice,  however  important  it  may  be,  will  not  prevent  them 
■from  gradually  losing  the  feculties  of  thinking,  feeling^,jtRd 
acting  ?or  themselves,  and  thus  gradually  lallmg  ]below  the^ 
level  of  humanity^* 

I  add,  that  they  will  soon  become  incapable  of  exercising 
the  great  and  only  privilege  which  remains  to  them.  The 
democratic  nations  which  have  introduced  freedom  into 
their  political  constitution,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  augmenting  the  despotism  of  their  administrative 
constitution,  have  been  led  into  strange  paradoxes.  Jo 
JJAannge  those  minor  afiairs  in  which  good  sense  is  all  that 
is  wanted,  —  th()  people  are  held  to  be  unequal  to  the  task ; 
but  when  the  government  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  the 
people  are  invested  with  immense  powers ;  they  are  alter- 
nately made  the  playthings  of  their  ruler,  and  his  masters, 
—  more  than  kings,  and  less  than  men.  After  having  ex- 
hausted.all  the  different  modes  of  election,  without  finding 
one  to  suit  their  purpose,  they  are  still  amazed,  and  still 
bent  on  seeking  frirther ;  as  if  the  evil  they  remark  did  not 
originate  in  the  constitution  of  the  country,  &r  more  than 
in  that  of  the  electoral  body. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  men  who  have 
entirely  pven  up  the  habit  of  self-government  should  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  proper  choice  of  those  by  whom  they  are 

*  See  Appendix  T. 
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peared  to  me  to  be  a  short-li 
rulers  and  the  inaptitude  of 
bring  about  its  ruin ;  and  the 
sentatives  and  of  itself,  would 
soon  return  to  stretch  itself  at  1 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OOKTINUATION  OF  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

I  BELIEVE  that  it  is  easier  to  establish  an  absolute  and 
despotic  government  amongst  a  people  in  which  the 
conditions  of  society  are  equal,  than  amongst  anj  other ; 
and  I  think  that,  if  such  a  government  were  once  estab- 
lished amongst  such  a  people,  it  would  not  only  oppress 
men,  but  would  eventually  strip  each  of  them  of  several 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  humanity.  Despotism,  there- 
fore, appears  to  me  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  democratic 
times.  I  should  have  loved  freedom,  I  believe,  at  all  times, 
but  in  the  time  in  which  we  live  I  am  ready  to  worship  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  shall 
attempt,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  to  base 
freedom  upon  aristocratic  privilege,  will  fail ;  that  all  who 
shall  attempt  to  draw  and  to  retain  authority  within  a  single 
class,  will  fidl.  At  the  present  day,  no  ruler  is  skilful  or 
strong  enough  to  found  a  despotism  by  re-establishing  per- 
manent distinctions  of  rank  amongst  his  subjects  :  no  legis- 
lator is  wise  or  powerful  enough  to  preserve  free  institutions, 
if  he  does  not  take  equality  for  his  first  principle  and  his 
watchword.  All  of  our  contemporaries  who  would  estab- 
lish or  secure  the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  their 
fellow-men,  must  show  themselves  the  friends  of  equality ; 
and  the  only  worthy  means  of  showing  themselves  as  such 
is  to  be  so :  upon  this  depends  the  success  of  their  holy 
enterprise.  Thus,  the  question  is  not  how  to  reconstruct 
aristocratic  society,  but  how  to  make  liberty  proceed  out  of 
that  democratic  state  of  society  in  which  God  has  placed  us. 
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>,^c*iio,  irom  ine  very  coi 

and  from  their  necessities,  tl 
amongst  them  must  be  mor 
more  extensive,  more  search 
in  other  countries.     Society  i 
and  more  active,  the  individual 
the  former  does  more,  the  latt 
bly  the  case. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  ex] 
vate  independence  will  ever  be 
as  in  aristocratic  countries ;  —  r 
amongst  aristocratic  nations,  th( 
the  individual,  and  the  prosperit 
the  greatness  of  the  few.     It  is 
ble  that  the  government  of  a 
be  active  and  powerful :  and  o 
render  it  weak  or  indolent,  but 
abusing  its  apdtude  and  its  str 

The  circumstance  which  mosi 
independence  of  private  person 
that  the  supreme  power  did  not 
alone  the  government  and  adn 
nity ;  those  functions  were  nec< 
members  of  the  aristocracy :  so 
was  always  divided,  it  never  we' 
and  in  the  same  manner  on  oar) 
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make  or  nnmake  them  in  an  instant,  at  pleasure,  or  bend 
them  in  strict  uniformi^  to  its  slightest  caprice ;  —  this  was 
an  additional  guaranty  of  private  independence. 

I  readily  admit  that  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  same 
means  at  the  present  time ;  but  I  discover  certain  demo- 
cratic expedients  which  may  be  substituted  for  them.  In- 
stead of  vesting  in  the  government  alone  all  the  adminis- 
trative powers  of  which  corporations  and  nobles  have  been 
deprived,  a  portion  of  them  may  be  intrusted  to  secondary 
public  bodies  temporarily  composed  of  private  citizens: 
thus  the  liberty  of  private  persons  will  be  more  secure, 
and  their  equdity  will  not  be  diminished.  "^ 

The  Americans,  who  care  less  for  words  than  the  French, 
still  designate  by  the  name  of  Coun^  the  largest  of  their 
administrative  districts ;  but  the  duties  of  the  count  or  lord- 
lieutenant  are  in  part  performed  by  a  provincial  assembly. 

At  a  period  of  equali^  like  our  own,  it  would  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable  to  institute  hereditary  officers ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  substituting  elective  public 
officers  to  a  certain  extent.  Election  is  a  democratic  expe- 
dient, which  insures  the  independence  of  the  public  officer  in 
relation  to  the  government  as  much  as  hereditary  rank  can 
insure  it  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  and  even  more  so. 

Aristocratic  countries  abound  in  wealthy  and  influential 
persons  who  are  competent  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
who  cannot  be  easily  or  secretly  oppressed :  such  persons 
restrain  a  government  within  general  habits  of  moderation 
and  reserve.  I  am  well  aware  that  democratic  countries 
contain  no  such  persons  naturally ;  but  something  analo- 
gous to  them  may  be  created  by  artificial  means.  I  firmly 
believe  that  an  aristocracy  cannot  again  be  founded  in  the 
world;  but  I  tliink  that  private  citizens,  by  combining 
together,  may  constitute  bodies  of  great  wealth,  influence, 
and  strength,  corresponding  to  the  persons  of  an  aristoc- 
racy.    By  this  means,  many  of  the  greatest  political  advan- 
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oppressed  without  remonstranc 

its  own  rights  against  the  em 

ment,  saves  the  common  libert 

In  periods  of  aristocracy,  eve 

closely  to  many  of  his  fellows 

assailed  without  their  coming  to 

equality,  every  man  naturally  sti 

reditary  friends  whose  co-opera 

class  upon  whose  sympathy  he  \ 

rid  of,  and  he  is  trampled  on 

present  time,  an  oppressed  mem 

therefore  only  one  method  of  self 

to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  if  the  \ 

complaint,  he  may  appeal  to  man 

has  of  making  this  appeal  is  by  t 

erty  of  the  press  is  infinitely  mon 

cratic  nations  than  amongst  all  o 

for  the  evils  which  equality  ma] 

men  apart  and  weakens  them ;  bi 

erful  weapon  within  every  man's 

and  loneliest  of  them  aU  may  v 

man  of  the  support  of  his  connec 

bles  him  to  summon  all  his  fello-v 
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political  assemblies,  to  parliamentaiy  privilege,  or  to  the 
assertion  of  popular  sovereignty.  All  these  things  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  reconciled  vnth  personal  servitude. 
But  that  servitude  cannot  be  complete  if  the  press  is  free : 
the  press  is  the  chief  democratic  instrument  of  freedom. 

Something  analogous  may  be  said  of  the  judicial  power. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  essence  of  judicial  power  to  attend  to 
private  interests,  and  to  fix  itself  with  predilection  on  mi- 
nute objects  submitted  to  its  observation :  another  essential 
quality  of  judicial  power  is  never  to  volunteer  its  assistance 
to  the  oppressed,  but  always  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
humblest  of  those  who  solicit  it ;  their  complaint,  however 
feeble  they  may  themselves  be,  will  force  itself  upon  the 
ear  of  justice  and  claim  redress,  for  this  is  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  courts  of  justice. 

A  power  of  this  kind  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  fireedom,  at  a  time  when  the  eye  and  finger 
of  the  government  are  constantly  intruding  into  the  minut- 
est details  of  human  actions,  and  when  private  persons  are 
at  once  too  weak  to  protect  themselves,  and  too  much  iso- 
lated for  them  to  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  their  fellows. 
The  strength  of  the  courts  of  law  has  ever  been  the  great- 
est security  which  can  be  ofiered  to  personal  independence ; 
but  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  democratic  ages : 
private  rights  and  interests  are  in  constant  danger,  if  the 
judicial  power  does  not  grow  more  extensive  and  more 
strong  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  equality  of  conditions. 

Equality  awakens  in  men  several  propensities  extremely 
dangerous  to  fireedom,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator ought  constantly  to  be  directed.  I  shall  only  remind 
the  reader  of  the  most  important  amongst  them. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  do  not  readily  comprehend 
the  utility  of  forms :  they  feel  an  instinctive  contempt  for 
them,  —  I  have  elsewhere  shown  for  what  reasons.  Forms 
excite  their  contempt,  and  ofiien  their  hatred ;  as  they  com- 
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Yet  this  objection,  Avhich  the  me 
to  forms,  is  the  very  thing  which  r 
to  fireedom ;  for  their  chief  merit  is 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  th 
to  retard  the  one,  and  give  the  otfa 
him.    Forms  become  more  necessar 
govemment  becomes  more  active  and 
private  persons  are  becoming  mor 
feeble.     Thus  democratic  nations  ni 
need  of  forms  than  other  nations,  a 
spect  them  less.    This  deserves  mo 

Nothing  is  more  pidfnl  than  the  ar 
of  onr  contemporaries  for  questions  o 
est  questions  of  form  have  acquired  i 
tance  which  they  never  had  before : 
interests  of  mankind  depend  upon  th 
the  statesmen  of  aristocratic  ages  coa 
forms  with  impunity,  and  frequently 
statesmen  to  whom  the  govemment  ( 
fided  ought  to  treat  the  very  least  amo 
and  not  neglect  them  without  imp* 
aristocracies,  the  observance  of  fori 
amongst  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
and  enlightened  deference. 

Another  tendency,  wliich  is  extrer 
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to  its  importance,  or  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
thej  have  enjoyed  it.  The  rights  of  private  persons 
amongst  democratic  nations  are  commonly  of  small  im- 
portance, of  recent  growth,  and  extremely  precarioos ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  often  sacrificed  without  re- 
gret, and  almGjSt  always  violated  vrithout  remorse. 

But  it  happens  that,  at  the  same  period  and  amongst  the 
same  nations  in  which  men  conceive  a  natural  contempt  for 
the  rights  of  private  persons,  the  rights  of  society  at  large 
are  naturally  extended  and  consolidated :  in  other  words, 
men  become  less  attached  to  private  rights  just  when  it  is 
most  necessary  to  retain  and  defend  what  little  remains  of 
them.  It  is  therefore  most  especially  in  the  present  demo- 
cratic times,  that  the  true  friends  of  the  liberty  and  the 
greatness  of  man  ought  constantly  to  be  on  the  alert,  to 
prevent  the  power  of  government  from  lightly  sacrificing 
the  private  rights  of  individuals  to  the  general  execution 
of  its  designs.  At  such  times,  no  citizen  is  so  obscure  that 
it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  be  oppressed ;  no 
private  rights  are  so  unimportant  that  they  can  be  surren- 
dered with  impunity  to  the  caprices  of  a  government.  The 
reason  is  plain :  —  if  the  private  right  of  an  individual  is 
violated  at  a  time  when  the  human  mind  is  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  and  the  sanctity  of  such  rights,  the 
injury  done  is  confined  to  the  individual  whose  right  is 
infringed ;  but  to  violate  such  a  right  at  the  present  day 
is  deeply  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  nation,  and  to  put 
the  whole  community  in  jeopardy,  because  the  very  notion 
of  this  kind  of  right  constantly  tends  amongst  us  to  be 
impaired  and  lost. 

There  are  certain  habits,  certain  notions,  and  certain 
vices  which  are  peculiar  to  a  state  of  revolution,  and  which 
a  protracted  revolution  cannot  &il  to  create  and  to  propa- 
gate, whatever  be,  in  other  respects,  its  character,  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  scene  on  which  it  takes  place.     When  any 


ilius  they  naturally  conceive 
daily  prove  ineffectual;  and 
impatience,  the  dominion  of  r 
seen  infringed. 

As  the  ordinary  notions  of  € 
sa£Sce  to  explain  and  justify 
gotten  by  a  revolution,  the  ] 
called  in,  the  doctrine  of  politi 
and  men  accustom  themselves  i 
without  scruple,  and  to  trample 
in  order  more  speedily  to  accom 

These  habits  and  notions,  wh 
ary,  because  all  revolutions  proc 
racies  just  as  much  as  amongs 
amongst  the  former  they  are  oft€ 
less  lasting,  because  there  they  i 
defects,  and  impediments,  whic 
consequently  disappear  as  soon 
nated,  and  the  nation  reverts  to  : 
This  is  not  always  the  case  ii 
which  it  is  ever  to  be  feared  thai 
becoming  more  gentle  and  more 
disappearing  from  society,  will 
into  habits  of  subjection  to  the  { 
the  government.     I  know  of  n( 
lutions  are  mnrp  Anr^^ 
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an  absolate  proposition,  that  the  men  of  democratic  ages 
ought  never  to  make  revolutions;  but  I  think  that  they 
have  especial  reason  to  hesitate  before  thej  embark  in 
them,  and  that  it  is  fiu:  better  to  endure  many  grievances 
in  their  present  condition,  than  to  have  recourse  to  so  peril- 
ous a  remedy. 

I  shall  conclude  by  one  general  idea,  which  comprises 
not  only  all  the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed 
in  the  present  chapter,  but  also  most  of  those  which  it  is 
the  object  of  this  book  to  treat  of.  In  the  ages  of  aristoc- 
racy which  preceded  our  own,  there  were  private  persons 
of  great  power,  and  a  social  authority  of  extreme  weak- 
ness. The  outline  of  society  itself  was  not  easily  discerni- 
ble, and  constantly  confounded  with  the  different  powers  by 
which  the  community  was  ruled.  The  principal  efforts  of 
the  men  of  those  times  were  required  to  strengthen,  aggran- 
dize, and  secure  the  supreme  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  circumscribe  individual  independence  within  narrower 
limits,  and  to  subject  private  interests  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Other  perils  and  other  cares  await  the  men  of 
our  age.  Amongst  the  greater  part  of  modem  nations,  the 
government,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  its  constitution, 
or  its  name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  private 
persons  are  falling,  more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of 
weakness  and  dependence. 

In  olden  society,  everything  was  different;  unity  and 
uniformity  were  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  In  modem 
society,  everything  threatens  to  become  so  much  alike, 
that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  individual  will 
soon  be  entirely  lost  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  world. 
Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  the  notion  that  private  rights  ought  to  be  respected ; 
and  we  are  naturally  prone,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exagger- 
ate the  idea  that  the  interest  of  a  private  individual  ought 
always  to  bend  to  the  interest  of  the  many. 
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ever  independence,  strength,  and  ' 
possesses  ;  to  raise  him  by  the  side 
uphold  him  in  that  position, — these 
objects  of  legislators  in  the  ages  up 
entering. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of 
to  use  men  in  order  to  make  thinj 
thej  would  try  a  little  more  to  make 
would  set  less  value  on  the  work,  anc 
man ;  that  they  would  never  forget 
long  remain  strong  when  every  man 
dividuallyweakjandthatnoformoi 
polity  has  yet  been  devised  to  mak< 
out  of  a  community  of  pusillanimous 

I  trace  amongst  our  contemporaries 

which  are  equally  injurious.     One  sel 

nothing  in  the  principle  of  equality  I 

dencies  which  it  engenders :   they  < 

agency,  they  fear  themselves.     Other 

ous  but  more  enlightened,  take  a  c 

that  track  which  starts  from  the  pr 

terminate  in  anarchy,  they  have  at  la 

which  seems  to  lead  men  to  inevita 
shane  f.lipir  Qrvnlo  Vvr»/Vk*«/-»v.«~J 
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have  written  this  book,  but  I  should  have  confined  myself 
to  deploring  in  secret  the  destiny  of  mankind.  I  have 
sought  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  the  principle  of 
equality  exposes  the  independence  of  man,  because  I  firmly 
believe  that  these  dangers  are  the  most  formidable,  as  well 
as  the  least  foreseen,  of  all  those  which  futurity  holds  in 
store ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  insurmountable. 

The  men  who  live  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which 
we  are  entering  have  naturally  a  taste  for  independence ; 
they  are  naturally  impatient  of  regulation,  and  they  are 
wearied  by  the  permanence  even  of  the  condition  they 
themselves  prefer.  They  are  fond  of  power ;  but  they  are 
prone  to  despise  and  hate  those  who  wield  it,  and  they  easily 
elude  its  grasp  by  their  own  mobility  and  insignificance. 

These  propensities  will  always  manifest  themselves,  be- 
cause they  originate  in  the  groundwork  of  society,  wliich 
will  undergo  no  change :  for  a  long  time  they  will  prevent 
the  establishment  of  any  despotism,  and  they  will  Aimish 
fresh  weapons  to  each  succeeding  generation  which  shall 
struggle  in  fiivor  of  the  liberty  of  mankind.  Let  us,  then, 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  that  salutary  fear  which 
makes  men  keep  watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  not  with 
that  faint  and  idle  terror  which  depressess  and  enervates 
the  heart. 


CHAPTE 


GENERAL  SXJBVET  ( 


BEFORE  dosmg  forever  ti 
discussed,  I  would  fidn  ti 
the  different  cbaracteristics  of  : 
ciate  at  last  the  general  influei 
principle  of  equality  upon  the  1 
stopped  by  the  difficnltj  of  the 
so  great  a  theme,  mj  sight  is  trc 
The  society  of  the  modem  w* 
to  delineate,  and  -which  I  seek  to 

into  existence.     Time  has  not  ' 

• 

form ;  the  great  revolution  by  wl 
not  yet  over  ;  and,  amidst  the  o< 
is  almost  impossible  to  discern  i 
the  revolution  itself,  and  what  wi 
world  which  is  rising  into  existen 
by  the  remains  of  the  world  whi 
and,  amidst  the  vast  perplexity  o 
say  how  much  of  ancient  institu 
will  remain,  or  how  much  wiU  co 
Although  the  revolution  whic 
social  condition,  the  laws,  the  op 
men  is  still  verv  far  fmtvi  i— •.^- 
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Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  a  prospect  so  wide,  so  novel, 
and  so  confused,  some  of  the  more  prominent  characteris- 
tics may  abeadj  be  discerned  and  pointed  out.  The  good 
things  and  the  evils  of  life  are  more  eqnally  distributed  in 
the  world :  great  wealth  tends  to  disappear,  the  number 
of  small  fortunes  to  increase ;  desires  and  gratifications  are 
multiplied,  but  extraordinary  prosperity  and  irremediable 
penury  are  alike  unknown.  The  sentiment  of  ambition  is 
universal,  but  the  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom  vast.  Each 
individual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness;  but  society 
at  large  is  active,  provident,  and  powerfiil:  the  perform- 
ances of  private  persons  are  insignificant,  those  of  the  state 
immense. 

There  is  little  energy  of  character,  but  manners  are 
mild,  and  laws  humane.  If  there  be  few  instances  of  ex- 
alted heroism  or  of  virtues  of  the  highest,  brightest,  and 
purest  temper,  men's  habits  are  regular,  violence  is  rare, 
and  cruelty  almost  unknown.  Human  existence  becomes 
longer,  and  property  more  secure :  life  is  not  adorned  with 
brilliant  trophies,  but  it  is  extremely  easy  and  tranqufl. 
Few  pleasures  are  either  very  refined  or  very  coarse ;  and 
highly  polished  manners  are  as  uncommon  as  great  brutal- 
ity of  tastes.  Neither  men  of  great  learning,  nor  extremely 
ignorant  communities,  are  to  be  met  with  ;  genius  becomes 
more  rare,  information  more  difiused.  The  human  mind 
is  impelled  by  the  small  efibrts  of  all  mankind  combined 
together,  not  by  the  strenuous  activity  of  a  few  men. 
There  is  less  perfection,  but  more  abundance,  in  all  the 
productions  of  the  arts.  The  ties  of  race,  of  rank,  and 
of  country  are  relaxed;  the  great  bond  of  humanity  is 
strengthened. 

If  I  endeavor  to  find  out  the  most  general  and  most 

prominent  of  all  these  difierent  characteristics,  I  perceive 

that  what  is  taking  place  in  men's  fortunes  manifests  itself 

under  a  thousand  other  forms.     Almost  all  extremes  are 
TOL.  II.  is 
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urvciit;2>s,  amiast 
nothing  falls,  the  sight  of  such 
dens  and  chills  me,  and  I  am  ten 
of  society  which  has  ceased  to  b 
foil  of  men  of  great  importance  ai 
of  great  wealth  and  extreme  povei 
extreme  ignorance,  I  tamed  aside 
observation  on  the  former  alone,  ^ 
thies.    Bat  I  admit  that  this  gra 
own  weakness :  it  is  becaase  I  am 
that  is  aronnd  me,  that  I  am  alio 
separate  the  objects  of  my  predi 
many  others.     Sach  is  not  the  a 
and  Eternal  Being,  whose  gaze  i 
whole  of  created  things,  and  who  si 
at  once,  mankind  and  man. 

We  may  natarally  believe  that  it 
perity  of  the  few,  bat  the  greater  i 
is  most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the 
of  men.     What  appears  to  me  to 
His  eye,  advancement;  what  affli< 
Him.     A  state  of  eqaality  is  perha 
is  more  jast :  and  its  justice  const 
its  beaaty.     I  woald  strive,  then, 
point  of  the  Divine  contemplation, 
to  judge  the  concerns  of  men. 
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in  the  constitution  of  an  aristocratic  nation,  and  are  so  op- 
posite to  the  character  of  a  modem  people,  that  they  catf 
never  be  infused  into  it ;  some  good  tendencies  and  some 
bad  propensities  which  were  unknown  to  the  former,  are 
natund  to  the  latter ;  some  ideas  suggest  themselves  spon- 
taneously to  the  imagination  of  the  one,  which  are^utterly 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  the  other.  They  are  like  two 
distinct  orders  of  human  beings,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
merits  and  defects,  its  own  advantages  and  its  own  evils. 
Care  must  therefore  be  taken  not  to  judge  the  state  of 
society  which  is  now  coming  into  existence,  by  notions 
derived  from  a  state  of  society  which  no  longer  exists ; 
for,  as  these  states  of  society  are  exceedingly  different  in 
their  structure,  they  cannot  be  submitted  to  a  just  or  fidr 
comparison.  It  would  be  scarcely  more  reasonable  to  re- 
quire of  our  contemporaries  the  peculiar  virtues  which 
originated  in  the  social  condition  of  their  forefathers,  since 
that  social  condition  is  itself  fidlen,  and  has  drawn  into  one 
promiscuous  ruin  the  good  and  evil  which  belonged  to  it. 

But  as  yet  these  things  are  imperfectly  understood.  I 
find  that  a  great  number  of  my  contemporaries  undertake 
to  make  a  selection  from  amongst  the  institutions,  the  opin- 
ions, and  the  ideas  which  originated  in  the  aristocratic  con- 
stitution of  society  as  it  was :  a  portion  of  these  elements 
they  would  willingly  relinquish,  but  they  would  keep  the 
remainder  and  transplant  them  into  their  new  world.  I 
apprehend  that  such  men  are  wasting  their  time  and  their 
strength  in  virtuous  but  unprofitable  efforts.  The  object 
is,  not  to  retain  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  inequal- 
ity of  conditions  bestows  upon  mankind,  but  to  secure  the 
new  benefits  which  equality  may  supply.  We  have  not  to 
seek  to  make  ourselves  hke  our  progenitors,  but  to  strive 
to  work  out  that  species  of  greatness  and  happiness  which 
is  our  own. 

For  myself,  who  now  look  back  from  tliis  extreme  limit 
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i  discover  from  afar,  but  at  once,  the  variona 
1  have  attracted  my  more  attentive  investiga- 
J"  way,  I  am  full  of  apprehensions  and  of  hopes. 
■ghty  dangers  which  it  is  possible  to  ward  off, 
Tils  which  may  be  avoided  or  alleviated ;  and  I 
I  firmer  hold  to  the  belief,  that,  for  democratic 
1  virtuous  and  prosperous,  they  require  but  to 

Ire  tliat  many  of  my  contemporaries  maintiun 

Bare  never  their  own  roasters  here  below,  and 

Besaarily  obey  some  insurmountable  and  um'ntel- 

n,  arising  from  anterior  events,  from  their  race, 

1  and  climate  of  their  country.     Such  prin- 

!  and  cowardly;  such  principles  can  never 

lit  but  fccble  men  iuid  pusillanimous  nations. 

s  not  created  mankind  entirely  independent 

It  is  true,  that  around  every  man  a  fatal 

d,  bovond  which  ho  cannot  pass;  but  within 
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Appendix  A.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

FOR  information  concerning  all  the  countries  of  the  West 
which  have  not  jet  been  visited  by  Europeans,  consult  the 
account  of  two  expeditions  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Congress 
by  Major  Long.  This  traveller  particularly  mentions,  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  American  desert,  that  a  line  may  be  drawn 
nearly  parallel  to  the  20th  degree  of  longitude  (meridian  of 
Washington,  97^  of  Greenwich),  beginning  from  the  Red  River, 
and  ending  at  the  River  Platte.  From  this  imaginary  line  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  lie  immense  plains,  which  are  generally  covered  with 
sand  incapable  of  cultivation,  or  scattered  over  with  masses  of 
granite.  In  summer,  these  plains  are  destitute  of  water,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  them  but  herds  of  bufialoes  and  wild 
horses.  Some  hordes  of  Indians  are  also  found  there,  but  in  no 
great  numbers. 

Major  Long  was  told  that,  in  travelling  northwards  from  the 
River  Platte,  you  find  the  same  desert  lying  constantly  on  the 
left;  but  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report. 
(Long's  Expedition,  Vol.  II.  p.  861.) 

However  worthy  of  confidence  may  be  the  narrative  of  Migor 
Long,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  only  passed  through  the 
country  of  which  he  speaks,  without  deviating  widely  from  the 
line  which  he  had  traced  out  for  his  journey. 
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merica,  in  the  regions  between  lie  tropics,  pro- 
incredible  profusion  of  climbing  plaals,  of  which 
le  Aniilies  alone  furnishes  forty  different  specie*. 
most  graceful  of  these  shrubs  is  the  Passion-flower, 
ng  to  Descourtiz,  climbs  trees  by  means  of  the  ten- 
:h  it  is  provided,  and  forma  moving  bowers  of  rich 
jtoons,  decorated  with  blue  and  purple  flowers,  and 
lerfume.     (Vol.  I.  p.  265.) 

I  teandent  (Acaeta  a  grandei  gmtuet)  is  a  creeper 
id  rapid  growth,  which  climbs  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
ere  more  than  half  a  league.     (VoL  IH  p.  227.) 

AprENDD:  C— Vol.  I.  p.  26. 
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people  was  the  product  of  a  complicated  STStem  of  ideas  and 
yery  learned  combinations.  These  languages  were  found  to  be 
yery  rich,  and  great  pains  had  been  taken  at  their  formation  to 
render  them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  grammatical  system  of  the  Americans  differs  from  all 
others  in  several  points,  but  especially  in  the  following:  — 

Some  nations  of  Europe,  amongst  others  the  Grermans,  have 
the  power  of  combining  at  pleasure  different  expressions,  and 
thus  giving  a  complex  sense  to  certain  words.  The  Indians 
have  given  a  most  surprising  extension  to  this  power,  so  as  to 
connect  a  great  number  of  ideas  with  a  single  term.  This  wiU 
be  easily  understood  with  the  help  of  an  example  quoted  by 
Mr.  Duponceau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
America. 

^  A  Delaware  woman  playing  with  a  cat  or  a  young  dog,"  says 
this  writer,  ^  is  heard  to  pronounce  the  word  kuUgaUchis,  which 
is  thus  composed :  k  is  the  sign  of  the  second  person,  and  sig"- 
nifies  '  thou '  or  *  thy ' ;  ttU  is  a  part  of  the  word  wuKty  which 
signifies  'beautiful/  *  pretty';  gcU  is  another  fragment  of  the 
word  tnchffcU,  which  means  '  paw ' ;  and,  lastly,  $chi$  is  a  dimin- 
utive giving  the  idea  of  smallness.  Thus,  in  one  word,  the  In* 
dian  woman  has  expressed,  *  Thy  pretty  little  paw.'  ** 

Take  another  example  of  the  felicity  with  which  the  savages 
of  America  have  composed  their  words.  A  young  man,  in  the 
Delaware  tongue,  is  called  pilapL  This  word  is  formed  from 
pihitj  chaste,  innocent;  and  Unapiy  man;  —  viz.  man  in  his  pu- 
rity and  innocence. 

This  facility  of  combining  words  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
strange  formation  of  their  verbs.  The  most  complex  action  is 
often  expressed  by  a  single  verb,  which  serves  to  convey  all  the 
shades  of  an  idea  by  the  modification  of  its  construction. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  more  in  detail  this  subject, 
which  I  have  only  glanced  at  superficially,  should  read, — 

1.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Duponceau  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Heckewelder  relative  to  the  Indian  languages,  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  1819. 

2.  The  grammar  of  the  Delawai-e  or  Lenape  language  by 


1  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Daponc«au.    All  these  aro 
Collection,  Vol.  HL 

t  account  of  these  works,  which  ia  at  the  end 
lolume  of  the  American  Enc^clopnedia. 
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larleroix,  Vol.  I.  p.  235,  the  history  of  the  first  war 

p  French  inhabilania  of  Canada  carried  on,  in  1610, 

I.     The  latter,  aimed  with  bowa  and  arrows, 

|)erate  resistance  to  the  French  and  their  allies. 

t  a  great  painter,  yet  he  esliibils  clearly  enough 

[he  contrast  between  ihe  European  manners  and 

I,  !ia  well  as  the  different  sense  which  the  two 

.■nch,  Miys  lie,  seined  upon  iIjc  benver-ckin9  which 
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and  all  the  songs  be  knew,  but  m  a  very  mournful  strain,"  sajs 
Champlain,  wbo  was  not  then  aware  that  all  savage  music  has  a 
melancbolj  character.  The  tortures  which  succeeded,  accompa- 
nied bj  all  the  horrors  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  terrified 
the  French,  who  made  every  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  but  in 
vain.  The  following  night,  one  of  the  Hurons  having  dreamt 
that  thej  were  pursued,  the  retreat  was  changed  to  a  real  flight, 
and  the  savages  never  stopped  until  thej  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger. 

^  The  moment  thej  perceived  the  cabins  of  their  own  village, 
they  cut  themselves  long  sticks,  to  which  they  fastened  the  scalps 
which  had  fallen  to  their  share,  and  carried  them  in  triumph.  At 
this  sight,  the  women  swam  to  the  canoes,  where  they  received 
the  bloody  scalps  from  the  hands  of  their  husbands,  and  tied  them 
round  their  necks.** 

The  warriors  offered  one  of  these  horrible  trophies  to  Cham- 
plun ;  they  also  presented  him  with  some  bows  and  arrows,  — 
the  only  spoils  of  the  Iroquois  which  they  had  ventured  to  seize, 
—  entreating  him  to  show  them  to  the  King  of  France. 

Champlain  lived  a  whole  winter  quite  alone  among  these 
barbarians,  without  being  under  any  alarm  for  his  person  or 
property. 


Appendix  E.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  48. 

ALTHOUGH  the  puritanical  strictness  which  presided  over 
the  establishment  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  is 
now  much  relaxed,  remarkable  traces  of  it  are  still  found  in 
their  habits  and  laws.  In  1792,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Anti- 
christian  republic  of  France  began  its  ephemeral  existence,  the 
legislative  body  of  Massachusetts  promulgated  the  following  law, 
to  compel  the  citizens  to  observe  the  Sabbath.  We  give  the 
preamble  and  a  few  articles  of  this  law,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention. 

^  Whereas,"  says  the  legislator,  **  the  observation  of  the  Sun- 
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J-  of  pablic  intereat ;  inMinnch  aa  it  prodnew  a 
)ension  of  labor,  leads   men    lo  reflect  npon  the 
mi  Ihe  errors  to  which  human  nature  is  liable, 
for  the  public  and  private  worship  of  God,  the 
iovemor  of  the  nniverse,  and  for  the  performance 
'  charitj  as  are  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  Cbris- 

iiTcligiouB  or  light-minded  persons,  forgetting  the 
tie  Sabbath  imposes,  and  the  benefits  which  these 
on  Bociely,  are  known  to  profane  ita  aanctity,  by 
r  pleasures  or  their  affaini ;   this  way  of  acting 
lo  their  own  interest  as  Christians,  and  calculated 
who  do  not  follow  th(;ir  example ;  being  also  of 

I  society  at  lar^e,  by  spreading  a  taste  for  dissipa- 

c(e(i  nnd  nrdained  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
?s  convened  in  Genera!  Court  of  Assembly,  that  all 
»on  and  persons  shall  on  ihat  day  carefully  apply 
the  fiiiiies  of  religion  and  piety,  that  no  tradesman 

II  exert'l^p  liis  ordinnry  calling,  aiul  ihnt  no  game 
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frequent  houses  where  liquor  u  sold*  No  one  can  travel,  except 
in  case  of  necessity. 

And  this  is  not  the  onlj  trace  which  the  religious  strictness  and 
austere  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  have  left  behind  them  in 
the  American  laws. 

In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol  L  p. 
662,  is  the  following  clause :  — 

^  Whoever  shall  win  or  lose  in  the  space  of  twentj-four  hours, 
by  gaming  or  betting,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  shall  be 
found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
condenmed  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  at  least  five  times  the  value  of 
the  sum  lost  or  won  ;  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  inspector  of  the 
poor  of  the  township.  He  that  loses  twenty-five  dollars  or  more 
may  bring  an  acdon  to  recover  them ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  do 
so,  the  inspector  of  the  poor  may  prosecute  the  winner,  and  oblige 
him  to  pay  into  the  poor's  box  both  the  sum  he  has  gained  and 
three  times  as  much  besides." 

The  laws  we  quote  finom  are  of  recent  date ;  but  they  are  un- 
intelligible without  going  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  Ck>lonie8. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  our  days,  the  penal  part  of  these  laws  is 
very  rarely  applied.  Laws  preserve  their  inflexibility  long  after 
the  manners  of  a  nation  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time. 
It  is  still  true,  however,  that  nothing  strikes  a  foreigner  on  his 
arrival  in  America  more  forcibly  than  the  regard  paid  to  the 
Sabbath. 

There  is  one,  in  particular,  of  the  large  American  cities,  in 
which  all  social  movements  begin  to  be  suspended  even  on 
Saturday  evening.  You  traverse  its  streets  at  the  hour  when 
you  expect  men  in  the  middle  of  life  to  be  engaged  in  business, 
and  young  people  in  pleasure ;  and  you  meet  with  solitude  and 
silence.  Not  only  have  all  ceased  to  work,  but  they  appear  to 
have  ceased  to  exist  Neither  the  movements  of  industry  are 
heard,  nor  the  accents  of  joy,  nor  even  the  confused  murmur 
which  arises  from  the  midst  of  a  great  city.  Chains  are  hung 
across  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  churches  ;  the  half- 
closed  shutters  of  the  houses  scarcely  admit  a  ray  of  sun  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  citizens.  Now  and  then  you  perceive  a  solitary 
individual,  who  glides  silently  along  the  deserted  streets  and  lanes. 
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nday,  at  early  dawn,  the  rolling  of  carriagw,  the 
lera,  Oie  cries  of  the  popuiation,  begin   to  tnake 
ird  again.     Tie  city  is  awake.     An  eager  crowd 
s  the  resort  of  commerce,  and  industry;  everything 
apeaks  motion,  bustle,  hurry.     A  feverish  activity 
i  lethargic  stnpor  of  yesterday  ;  you  might  almost 
[hey  had  but  one  day  to  acquire  wealth  and  to 

Appendix  F.  — Vol.  I.  p.  55. 

-s-ary  to  say,  that,  in  the  chapter  which  has  jnst 

I  have  not  pretended  to  pve  a  histon  of  America. 
[   1)  u-  biPii  to  enahlp   tlii,  reader  In  upprecinle  the 
h  (hi    opinions  and  manners  of  the   finit  emigrants 
u|  oil  till  fate  ol  the  dififreni  coluiiiei,  and  of  the 
ril       I  havr   iliiTttiirL  cited  uiilj  a  kn  detachtd 
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hy  Ebenezer  Basard.  The  first  volume  of  this  compilation,  which 
was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1792,  contains  a  literal  copj  of  all 
the  charters  granted  by  the  Crown  of  England  to  the  emigrants, 
as  well  as  the  principal  acts  of  the  colonial  governments,  daring 
the  commencement  of  their  existence.  The  second  volume  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  acts  of  the  Confederation  of  1648. 
This  federal  compact,  which  was  entered  into  by  the  Colonies  of 
New  England  with  the  view  of  resisting  the  Indians,  was  the 
first  instance  of  union  afforded  by  the  Anglo-Americans. 

Each  colony  has,  besides,  its  own  historic  monuments,  some 
of  which  are  extremely  curious ;  beginning  with  Virginia,  the 
State  which  was  first  peopled.  The  earliest  historian  of  Virginia, 
was  its  founder,  Captain  John  Smith.  Captain  Smith  has  left  us 
an  octavo  volume,  entitled  27ie  generaU  Historie  of  Virginia 
and  New  England^  hy  Captain  John  Smith,  sometgmes  Governor 
in  those  Oountrges,  and  AdmiraU  of  New  England ;  printed  at 
London  in  1627.  The  work  is  adorned  with  curious  maps  and 
engravings  of  the  time  when  it  appeared ;  the  narrative  extends 
from  the  year  1584  to  1626. 

The  second  historian  to  consult  is  Beverley,  who  commences 
his  narrative  with  the  year  1585,  and  ends  it  with  1700.  The 
first  part  of  his  book  contains  historical  documents,  properly  so 
called,  relative  to  the  infancy  of  the  Colony.  The  second  affords 
a  most  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  this  remote 
period.  The  third  conveys  very  dear  ideas  concerning  the  man- 
ners, social  condition,  laws,  and  political  customs  of  the  Virginians 
in  the  author's  lifetime. 

I  saw  in  America  another  work  which  ought  to  be  consulted, 
entitled  The  Eistary  of  Virginia,  by  WilUam  Stith.  This  book 
affords  some  curious  details,  but  I  thought  it  long  and  diffuse. 

The  most  andent,  as  well  as  tlie  best  document  to  be  consulted 
on  the  history  of  Carolina,  is  a  work  in  small  quarto,  entitled 
The  History  of  CaroHnOj  hy  John  Lawson,  printed  at  London  in 
1718.  This  work  contains,  in  the  first  part,  a  journey  of  discov- 
ery in  the  west  of  Carolina ;  the  account  of  which,  given  in  the 
form  of  a  journal,  is  in  general  confused  and  superficial ;  but  it 
contains  a  very  striking  description  of  the  mortality  caused  among 
the  savages  of  that  time  both  by  the  small-pox.  and  the  immod^ 
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-and^ ;  with  a  curious  picture  of  the  corraptioii  of 
ilent  amongst  them,  which  was  increased  bj  the 
uropeans.     The  second  part  of  Lawgon's  book  is 

mthern  1  pass  ai  once  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
lies,  as  the  intermediale  space  was  not  peopled  till 

■at   mention  a   very  curioUB   compilation,  enlilled 
the  MattaehmetU  Hiitoricai  Soeieti/,  primed  for 
at  Boston  m  1792,  and  repHnUd  m  1806.     This 
ch  is  continued  lo  (he  present  day,  coniains  a  great 
y  valuable  documenU  relating  lo  the  history  of  the 
i  of  New  England.    Among  tbera  are  tetters  which 
3Q  published,  and  authentic  pieces  which  had  been 
■incinl  airhives.     The  whole  work  of  Gookin,  con- 
diims,  is  inserted  there. 

tinned  spveral   times,  in  the  chapter  to  which  this 
le  work  of  Nathaniel  Hlorton,  cntitipd  New  Eng- 
il ;   -uflicicnlly,  perhaps,  lo  prove  that   it  deserves 
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Providenoe  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England*  Lastly, 
in  the  seventh,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  heresies  and 
the  troubles  to  which  the  Church  of  New  England  was  exposed. 
Cotton  Mather  was  an  evangelical  minister,  who  was  bom  at 
Boston,  and  passed  his  life  there.  His  narratives  are  distm* 
guished  bj  the  same  ardor  and  religious  zeal  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies  of  New  England*  Traces  of  bad 
taste  often  occur  in  his  manner  of  writing ;  but  he  interests, 
because  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  often  intolerant, 
still  oftener  credulous,  but  he  never  betrays  an  intention  to 
deceive. 

When  he  declares  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  New  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  morals,  Mather  inveighs  with  violence  agunst 
the  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  table,  which  he  denounces  as  a 
pagan  and  abominable  practice.  '  He  proscribes  with  the  same 
rigor  all  ornaments  for  the  hair  used  by  the  female  sex,  as  well 
as  their  custom  of  having  the  arms  and  neck  uncovered.  In 
another  part  of  his  work,  he  relates  several  instances  of  witch- 
craft which  had  alarmed  New  England.  It  is  plain  that  the 
visible  action  of  the  Devil  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  appeared  to 
him  an  incontestable  and  evident  fac^ 

In  passing  from  the  general  documents  relative  to  the  history 
of  New  England  to  those  which  describe  the  several  States  com- 
prised within  its  limits,  I  ought  first  to  notice  The  JSiriory  of  the 
Colony  of  AfassachuseUSy  by  Thomas  Hutchinson^  LietUencoU" 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Province^  2  vols.  8vo.  The  His- 
tory by  Hutchinson,  which  I  have  several  times  quoted  in  the 
chapter  to  which  this  note  relates,  commences  in  the  year  1628, 
and  ends  in  1750.  Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  striking  air 
of  truth  and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  sQrle  :  it  is  full  of  minute 
detsdls. 

The  best  History  to  consult  concerning  Connecticut  is  that  of 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  entitled  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut^ 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  1680-1764,  2  vols.  8vo,  printed  in 
1818,  (i<  New  Haven.  This  History  contains  a  clear  and  calm 
account  of  all  the  events  which  happened  in  Connecticut  during 
the  period  given  in  the  title.  The  author  drew  from  the  best 
sources,  and  his  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  troth* 
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/  of  Stw  Hampthirt,  hy  Jeremy  ASnop,  is  a  work 
d  estimation.     It  was  printed  at  Boston  in  1792,  in 
The  third  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  particularlf 
^nlion  for  the  valuable  detwU  it  affords  od  the  po- 
^ious  principles  of  the  Puritans,  on  (he  causes  of 
in,  and  on  their  laws.     The  readej  of  Belknap  will 
k  more  general  ideas,  and  more  strength  of  thought, 
met  with  in  the  American  historians  even  to  the 

Central  Slates  which  deserve  our  attenljon  for  their 
Nkw  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  foremost. 
ary  we  have  of  the  former  is  entitled,  A  Hiitory  of 
WiUiant  Smith,prinUd  at  London  in  1757.    Smith 
irtant  details  of  the  wars  between  the  French  and 
lerica.     His  is  the  beat  acccount  of  the  famous  oon- 
li'.'  Iroquois. 

cl  to  Penntiylviinia.  I  cannot  do  bellcr  than   point 
<if  Proud,   entitled   the   History  of  Pernisyh-amn, 
ir'nal   Listitulion   and  Seltlfinfnt   of  llir.il  Province, 
Pyf'pridor  and  Gorenu.r.   WiUinm  Penn.  in  UiHl, 
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property  upon  their  descendants.  The  transmission  of  these  estates 
from  generation  to  generation,  to  men  who  bore  the  same  name, 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  distinct  class  of  families,  who,  pos- 
sessing by  law  the  privilege  of  perpetuating  their  wealth,  formed 
by  these  means  a  sort  of  patrician  order,  distinguished  by  the 
grandeur  and  luxury  of  their  establishments.  From  this  order 
it  was  that  the  King  usually  chose  his  councillors  of  state." 

In  the  United  States,  the  principal  provisions  of  English  law 
respecting  inherit|uioe-have  been  universally  rejected.  ^The 
first  rule  that  we  follow,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  ^touching  in- 
heritance, is  the  following :  —  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  his  property 
goes  to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  he  has  but  one  heir  or 
heiress,  he  or  she  succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several 
heirs  of  the  same  degree,  they  divide  the  inheritance  equally 
amongst  them,  without  distuiction  of  sex." 

This  rule  was  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  a  statute  of  the  2dd  of  February,  1786.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  this  law  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  where  the 
male  heir  inherits  a  double  portion.  (Kent's  OommerUartes^ 
Vol  IV.  p.  870.)  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  same  work.  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  1  -  22,  gives  an  historical  account  of  American  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  entail :  by  this  we  learn  that,  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Colonies  followed  the  Fnglish  law  of  entail.  Estates 
tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. They  were  suppressed  in  New  York  in  1786,  and  have 
since  been  abolished  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Missouri.  In  Vermont,  Indiana,  Illinois,  South 
Carolina,  aud  Louisiana,  entail  was  never  introduced.  Those 
States  which  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  English  law  of  entail, 
modified  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  most  aristocratic 
tendencies.  ^  Our  general  principles  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment,*' says  Kent,  ^  tend  to  favor  the  free  circulation  of  property." 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  French  reader  who  studies  the  law 
of  inheritance,  that  on  these  questions  the  French  legislation  is 
infinitely  more  democratic  even  than  the  American. 

The  American  law  makes  an  equal  division  of  the  father's 
property,  but  only  in  the  case  of  his  will  not  being  known ;  ^  for 
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lys  the  law,  "  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  has  entire 
and  authority  to  dispoBo  of  his  property  by  will, 
re,  or  divided  in  favor  of  any  persona  he  chooses 
ovided  he  do  not  leave  it  to  a  political  body  or  any 
The  French  law  obliges  the  testator  to  divide  hu 
llj,  or  nearly  »],  nmong  hie  heirs. 
:  American  republics  still  admit  of  entails,  under 
tions ;  but  the  French  law  prohibits  entail  in  all 

1  condition  of  the  Americans  is  mure  democratic 
he  French,  tlie  Jaws  of  the  latter  are  the  more 
the  two.      This   may  be  explained  more  easily 
ippears  lo  be  possible.     In  France,  democracy  is 
in  the  work  of  deslructioa;  in  America,  it  reigns 
ie  ruins  it  bos  made. 
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necessary  to  have  an  income  of  three  poonds  sterlings  or  a  capi- 
tal of  sixty  poandfl. 

In  Bhode  Island,  a  man  most  possess  landed  property  to  the 
amount  of  188  dollars. 

In  Connecticnt,  he  must  have  a  property  which  gives  an  in- 
come of  seventeen  dollars.  A  year  of  service  in  the  militia  also 
gives  the  elective  privilege. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  elector  must  have  a  property  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Maryland,  the  elector  must  possess  fifty 
acres  of  land. 

In  Tennessee,  he  must  possess  some  property. 

In  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  New  York,  the  only  necessary  qualifica> 
tion  for  voting  is  that  of  paying  the  taxes ;  and  in  most  of  the 
States,  to  serve  in  the  militia  is  equivalent  to  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  any  man  can  vote  who  is  not 
on  the  pauper  list 

Lastly,  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Vermont,  the  conditions  of  voting  have 
no  reference  to  the  property  of  the  elector. 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  State  beside  that  of  North  Carolina 
in  which  different  conditions  are  applied  to  voting  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  electing  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  electors 
of  the  former,  in  this  case,  should  possess  in  property  fifty  acres 
of  land ;  to  vote  for  the  latter,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  pay  taxes. 
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THE  small  number  of  custom-house  officers  employed  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  coast,  render 
smuggling  very  easy ;  notwithstanding,  it  is  less  practised  than 
elsewhere,  because  everybody  endeavors  to  repress  it  In  Amer- 
ica, there  is  no  police  for  the  prevention  of  fireS|  and  such  accidents 
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uent  than   in  Earopc ;  hnt,  in  general,  thoj  an 
extinguished,  because  the  Burrounding  population 
nd  asaistance. 
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ect  to  say  that  centralization  was  produced  by  the 
evolution  :  the  Bevolulion  brought  it  U>  perfection, 
ate  iL     The  mania  for  ceuiralizalion  and  govern- 
ns  dates  from  lie  period  when  jurista  began  to  take 
government,  in  the  time  of  FhiUppe-le-Bel ;  ever 

aleshirhns,  speaking  in  lh(.>  nnme  of  the   CoUT  (its 
I^uia  XIV. :  — 

(imini^tering  ils  own   nffiiirs  —  a.  right  whifh   not 
n    nf  ihe   yirimilivu   riinslilnlion   of   (lie  kingdom. 
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of  defending  its  rights.  Such  are  the  means,  Sire,  which  have 
heen  exerted  to  extinguish  the  municipal  spirit  in  France,  and  to 
stifle,  if  possible,  the  opinions  of  the  citizens.  The  nation  may 
be  said  to  lie  under  an  interdict,  and  to  be  in  wardship  under 
guardians.'* 

What  could  be  said  more  to  the  purpose  at  the  present  daj, 
when  the  Beyolution  has  achieved  what  are  called  its  victories  in 
centralization  ? 

In  1789,  Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  friends: 
**  There  is  no  country  where  the  mania  for  over^veming  has 
taken  deeper  root  than  in  France,  or  been  the  source  of  greater 
mischief."    Letter  to  Madison,  28th  August,  1789. 

The  fact  is,  that,  for  several  centuries,  the  central  power  of 
France  has  done  everything  it  could  to  extend  central  administra- 
tion ;  it  has  acknowledged  no  other  limits  than  its  own  strengtL 
The  central  power  to  which  the  Revolution  gave  birth  made 
more  rapid  advances  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  because  it  was 
stronger  and  wiser  than  they  had  been.  Louis  XIV.  committed 
the  welfare  of  the  municipal  communities  to  the  caprice  of  an 
Intendant;  Napoleon  left  them  to  that  of  the  Minister.  The 
same  principle  governed  both,  though  its  consequences  were 
more  or  less  remote. 


Appendix  L.  —  VoL  I.  p.  126. 

THIS  immutability  of  the  Constitution  in  France  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  laws. 
To  begin  with  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws,  —  that  which 
decides  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  what  can  be  more 
immutable  in  its  principle  than  a  political  order  founded  upon 
the  natural  succession  of  father  to  son  ?  In  1814,  Louis  XVUI. 
established  the  perpetual  law  of  hereditary  succession  in  favor 
of  his  own  family.  Those  who  regulated  the  consequences  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830  followed  his  example ;  they  merely  estab- 
lished the  perpetuity  of  the  law  in  favor  of  another  family.  In 
this  respect,  they  imitated  the  Chancellor  Maupeou,  who,  when 


changing  the  Constitution  ;  and 
means  of  legislation  are  insuffi( 
King,  the  Peers,  and  the  Deputi< 
the  Constitution,  these  three  pc 
bj  virtae  of  which  alone  they  go 
thej  are  nothing:  where,  then, 
effect  a  change  in  its  provision 
either  their  efforts  are  powerless  < 
tinnes  to  exist  in  spite  of  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  Charter;  or,  t 
Charter,  and  then  the  law  bj  whic 
they  themselves  cease  to  exist    B; 
destroy  themselves. 

This  is  much  more  evident  in  thi 
of  1814.    In  1814,  the  royal  prei 
and  beyond  the  Constitution ;  but 
ated  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  Com 

A  part,  therefore,  of  the  Frenc 
because  it  is  united  to  the  destiny  o\ 
the  Constitution  is  equally  immutf 
be  no  legal  means  of  changing  it. 

These  remarks  are  not  applicabl 
having  no  written  ConstituUon,  wl 
tution  is  changed? 
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lawjers,  that  Parliament  can  do  everjthing  except  making  a 


woman  a  man,  or  a  man  a  woman.** 


Blackstone  expresses  himself  more  in  detaO,  if  not  more  ener- 
getically, than  Delolme,  in  the  following  terms :  — 

^  The  power  and  jnrisdiction  of  Parliament,  says  Sir  Edward 
Coke  (4  Inst  36),  is  so  transcendent  and  ahsolute,  that  it  cannot 
be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds.  And 
of  this  high  Court,  he  adds,  may  truly  be  said,  *'  Si  anUquitaUm 
ipecUij  est  vetusUssima  ;  si  digmtatem,  est  honoratiuima ;  si  ju- 
risdicUcnem^  est  capncissifM^  It  hath  sovereign  and  uncon- 
trollable authority  in  the  making,  confirming,  enlar^ng,  restrain- 
ing, abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  con- 
cerning matters  of  all  possible  denominations ;  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal;  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  criminal;  this  being  the 
place  where  that  absolute  despotic  power  which  must,  in  all 
governments,  reside  somewhere,  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution 
of  these  kingdoms.  All  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and 
remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are 
within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate 
or  new-model  the  succession  to  the  Crown ;  as  was  done  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  and  William  IIL  It  can  alter  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  instances 
in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  YIIL  and  his  three  children.  It 
can  change  and  creaU  afresh  even  the  (hnstituUon  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  of  parliaments  themselves ;  as  was  done  by  Ihe  Act  of  Union 
and  the  several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections.  It 
can,  in  short,  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible  to 
be  done ;  and,  therefore,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power, 
by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  ParHament.'' 


AppEin>ix  N.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  189. 

THERE  is  no  question  upon  which  the  American  Constitutions 
agree  more  fully  than  upon  that  of  political  jurisdiction.    All 
the  Constitutions  which  take  cognizance  of  this  matter  give  to  the 


the  impeachment  and  pronouncir 

The  only  punishments  which 
are  removal  from  office,  and  th( 
for  the  fatore.    The  Constitation 
to  inflict  anj  kind  of  punishment 

The  crimes  which  are  subject  i 
the  Federal  Constitution  (Sectioc 
(Art  3,  paragn^hs  28  and  24) ;  ( 
aware  (Art  5), — high  treason,  bi 
i  misdemeanors. 

In  the  G>nstitution  of  Massad 
that  of  North  Carolina  (Art  2d) ;  ( 
duct  and  maladministration. 

In  the  Constitution  of  New  Ha 
intrigue,  and  maladministration. 

In  Vermont  (Chap.  2,  Art  24),  i 

In  South  Carolina  (Art  5);  K 
(Art  4) ;  Ohio  (Art  1,  §§  23,  24) 
sippi  (Art  5);  Alabama  (Art  6J 
crimes  committed  in  the  performanc 

In  the  States  of  Illinois,  Georgii 
particular  offences  are  specified. 
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necessary  fandsi  is  snre  to  possess  a  fleet  And  it  is  far  easier 
to  induce  a  nation  to  part  with  its  money,  almost  anconsdoosly, 
than  to  reconcile  it  to  sacrifices  of  men  and  personal  efforts. 
Moreover,  defeat  by  sea  rarely  compromises  the  existence  or  in- 
dependence of  the  people  which  endures  it 

As  for  continental  wars,  it  is  evident  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
cannot  be  formidable  in  this  way  to  the  American  Union.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  transport  and  maintain  in  America  more 
than  25,000  soldiers,  —  an  army  which  may  be  considered  to 
represent  a  nation  of  about  2,000,000  of  men.  The  most  popu- 
lous nation  of  Europe,  contending  in  this  way  against  the  Union, 
is  in  the  position  of  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  at  war 
with  one  of  12,000,000.  Add  to  this,  that  America  has  all  its 
resources  within  reach,  whilst  the  European  is  at  4,000  miles 
distance  from  his;  and  that  the  immensity  of  the  American 
continent  would  of  itself  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
its  conquest 


Appendix  P.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  289. 

THE  first  American  journal  appeared  in  April,  1704,  and  was 
published  at  Boston.  See  CoUecHont  of  the  Hutorical  Soci' 
ety  of  MassachutetUj  YoL  YI.  p.  66. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  periodical  press  has 
always  been  entirely  free  in  the  American  Ck>lonies :  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  something  like  a  censorship  and  preliminary 
security.  Consult  the  Legislative  Documents  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  14th  of  January,  1722. 

The  Ck>mmittee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  (the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  Province),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  an 
affair  relative  to  a  paper  entitled  ^  The  New  England  Courant," 
expresses  its  opinion  that  **  the  tendency  of  the  said  journal  is 
to  turn  religion  into  derision,  and  bring  it  into  contempt ;  that  it 
mentions  the  sacred  writers  in  a  profane  and  irreligious  manner ; 
that  it  puts  malicious  interpretations  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  government  of  His  Ma- 

VOL.  ZI.  19  BB 


lor  the  county  of  Suffolk  should  be  a 
of  the  said  James  Franklin  for  hi 
enraing  jear." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  ? 
a  law ;  but  the  effect  was  null,  for  the 
bition  bj  putting  the  name  of  Benj 
James  Franklin,  at  the  bottom  of  its  o 
was  supported  bj  public  opinion. 


Appendix  Q.  —  Vol. 

THE  Federal  Constitution  has  int 
tribunals  of  the  Union,  just  as  thi 
into  their  own  seVeral  courts ;  but  as  i 
fixed  rules  for  tlie  choice  of  jurors,  1 
them  from  the  ordinary  jury-list  which  ( 
The  laws  of  the  States  must  therefore  b 
of  the  formation  of  juries. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand 
respect  to  the  formation  of  juries,  I  exa 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and  t 
were  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

In  America,  all  the  citizens  who  p^o^ 
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elecdng  representatives,  is  open  to  all  the  citizens ;  the  exercise 
of  this  right,  however,  is  not  pnt  indiscriminately  into  any  hands. 

Every  year,  a  body  of  town  or  county  magistrates  —  called 
idectmen  in  New  England,  tuperviiors  in  New  York,  trustees  in 
Ohio,  and  sheriffs  of  the  parish  in  Louisiana  —  choose  for  each 
oonnty  a  certain  number  of  citizens  who  have  the  right  of  serving 
as  jurymen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  doing  sa 
These  magistrates,  being  themselves  elective,  excite  no  distrust ; 
their  powers,  like  those  of  most  republican  magistrates,  are  veiy 
extensive  and  very  arbitrary,  and  they  frequently  make  use  of 
them,  especially  in  New  England,  to  remove  unworthy  or  incom* 
petent  jurymen. 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  thus  chosen  are  transmitted  to  the 
County  Court ;  and  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  any  affair  are 
drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole  list  of  names. 

The  Americans  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  make  the 
common  people  eligible  to  the  jury,  and  to  render  the  service  as 
little  onerous  as  possible.  The  jurors  being  very  numerous,  each 
one's  turn  does  not  come  round  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of  every  county,  and  the 
jury  are  indemnified  for  their  attendance  either  by  the  State  or 
the  parties  concerned.  They  receive  in  general  a  dollar  per  day, 
besides  their  travelling  expenses.  In  America,  the  being  placed 
upon  the  jury  is  looked  upon  as  a  burden,  but  it  is  a  burden  which 
is  very  supportable. 


Appendix  R.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  866. 

IF  we  attentively  examine  the  constitution  of  the  jury  in  civil 
proceedings  in  England,  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  ju* 
rors  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  judge.  It  is  true  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  com- 
prises the  questions  of  fact  and  of  law  in  the  same  reply.  Thus, 
a  house  is  claimed  by  Peter  as  having  been  purchased  by  him ; 
this  is  the  fact  to  be  decided.  The  defendant  puts  in  a  plea  of 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  vendor :  this  is  the  legal  quefr- 


-        4/ 


a  wrong  application  of  the  law,  he  r 
send  back  the  jury  to  deliberate  over 
allows  the  verdict  to  pass  witboat  obt 
finally  determined ;  there  are  still  ma 
ment  The  principal  one  consists  in  i 
the  verdict,  and  order  a  new  trial  befo 
that  such  a  request  is  seldom  gram 
twice ;  yet  I  have  actually  known  th 
stone's  CammerUariet. 


Appendix  S.  —  Vol. 

I  FIND  in  my  travelling-journal  a 
to  convey  a  more  complete  notioi 
women  of  America,  who  consent  to  foil 
wilds,  are  often  subjected.  This  descri] 
mend  it  but  its  perfect  truth. 

*^  From  time  to  time,  we  come  to  : 
places  are  alike:  I  shall  describe  th 
to-night,  since  it  will  serve  me  for  a  pic 

^  The  bell  which  the  pioneers  hang, 
cattle,  in  order  to  find  them  again  in  t 
afar  our  approach  to  a  clearing;  and 
the  stroke  of  the  axe,  hewing  down  the 
we  came  nearer,  traces  of  destruction 
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ter ;  and,  upon  doser  examination,  we  found  that  a  deep  circle 
had  been  cat  through  the  bark,  which,  by  stopping  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  soon  kills  the  tree.  We  were  informed  that  this  is 
commonly  the  first  thing  a  pioneer  does ;  as  he  cannot,  in  the 
first  year,  cut  down  all  the  trees  which  cover  his  new  domain,  he 
BOWS  Indian  com  ander  their  branches,  and  puts  the  trees  to 
death  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  his  crop.  Beyond 
this  field,  at  present  imperfectly  traced  out,  —  the  first  work  of 
civilization  in  the  desert,  —  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  cabin 
of  its  owner,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  plot  of  ground  more 
carefully  cultivated  than  the  rest,  but  where  man  was  still  waging 
unequal  warfare  with  the  forest ;  there  the  trees  were  cut  down, 
but  their  roots  were  not  removed,  and  the  trunks  still  encum- 
bered the  g^nnd  which  they  so  recently  shaded.  Around  these 
dry  blocks,  wheat,  suckers  of  trees,  and  plants  of  every  kind, 
grow  and  intertwine  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  wild,  untutored  Na- 
ture. Amidst  this  vigorous  and  various  vegetation  stands  the 
house  of  the  pioneer,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the  log-house.  Like  the 
ground  about  it.  this  rustic  dwelling  bore  marks  of  recent  and 
hasty  labor :  its  length  seemed  not  to  exceed  thirty  feet,  its  height 
fifteen ;  the  waUs  as  well  as  the  roof  were  formed  of  rough  trunks 
of  trees,  between  which  a  little  moss  and  clay  had  been  insetted 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain. 

^  As  night  was  coming  on,  we  determined  to  ask  the  master  of 
the  log-house  for  a  lodging.  At  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  the 
children  who  were  playing  amongst  the  scattered  branches  sprang 
up,  and  ran  towards  the  house,  as  if  they  were  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  man ;  whilst  two  large  dogs,  almost  wild,  with  ears  erect 
and  outstretched  nose,  came  growling  out  of  their  hut,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  their  young  masters.  The  pioneer  himself  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling ;  he  looked  at  us  with 
a  rapid  and  inquisitive  glance,  made  a  sign  to  the  dogs  to  go  into 
the  house,  and  set  them  the  example,  without  betraying  either 
curiosity  or  apprehension  at  our  arrival. 

^  We  entered  the  log-house :  the  inside  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe :  it  contains  more  that  is 
superfluous,  less  that  is  necessary.  A  single  window  with  a  mus- 
lin blind ;  on  a  hearth  of  trodden  clay  an  immense  fire,  which 


^.^    AALov     uKjKj^o    yji 


speare's  plays  ;  along  the  wall,  trur 
centre  of  the  room,  a  rude  table,  ^ 
the  bark  still  upon  them,  looking 
ground  on  which  they  stood;  bat 
British  ware,  silver  spoons,  cracke 
papers. 

^The  master  of  this  dwelling  hs 
lank  limbs  peculiar  to  the  native  of  ] 
that  this  man  was  not  bom  in  the 
found  him:  his  physical  constitutioi 
earlier  years  were  spent  in  the  mic 
that  he  belongs  to  that  restless,  calcul 
of  men,  who  do  with  the  utmost  cool 
counted  for  by  the  ardor  of  passion, 
of  savages  for  a  time,  in  order  to  coi 
woods. 

**  When  the  pioneer  perceived  that  y 

old,  he  came  to  meet  us  and  shake 

but  his  face  was  quite  unmoved  ;  he  o 

inquiring  what  was  going  on  in  the  w( 

was  satisfied,  he  held  his  peace,  as  if 

and  importunity  of  mankind.     When 

turn,  he  gave  us  all  the  information  w< 

sedulously,  but  without  eagerness,  to  < 

engaged  in  providing  thus  kindly  fc 
•.ft 
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this  woman  is  in  the  prime  of  life ;  her  appearance  ^ems  supe- 
rior to  her  condition,  and  her  apparel  even  betrajs  a  lingering 
taste  for  dress;  bat  her  delicate  limbs  appear  shrunken,  her 
features  are  drawn  in,  her  eye  is  mild  and  melancholy;  her  whole 
physiognomy  bears  marks  of  religious  resignation,  a  deep  quiet 
of  all  passions,  and  some  sort  of  natural  and  tranquil  firmness, 
ready  to  meet  all  the  ills  of  life  without  fearing  and  without 
braving  them. 

^  Her  children  cluster  about  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence,  and 
energy :  they  are  true  children  of  the  wilderness ;  their  mother 
watches  them  from  time  to  time  with  mingled  melancholy  and 
joy:  to  look  at  their  strength  and  her  languor,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  life  she  has  given  them  has  exhausted  her  own,  and  still 
she  regrets  not  what  they  have  cost  her. 

^  The  house  inhabited  by  these  emigrants  has  no  internal  par- 
tition  or  loft  In  the  one  chamber  of  which  it  consists  the  whole 
family  is  gathered  for  the  night  The  dwelling  is  itself  a  little 
world, — an  ark  of  civilization  amidst  an  ocean  of  foliage :  a  hun- 
dred steps  beyond  it  the  primeval  forest  spreads  its  shades,  and 
solitude  resumes  its  sway.** 


Appendix  T.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  276. 

SETTING  aside  all  those  who  do  not  think  at  all,  and  those 
who  dare  not  say  what  they  think,  the  immense  minority  of 
the  Americans  will  still  be  found  to  appear  satisfied  with  their 
political  institutions ;  and  I  believe  they  really  are  so.  I  look 
upon  this  state  of  public  opinion  as  an  indication,  but  not  as  a 
proof^  of  the  absolute  excellence  of  American  laws.  National 
pride,  the  gratification  of  certain  ruling  passions  by  ihe  law,  a 
concourse  of  circumstances,  defects  which  escape  notice,  and,  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  influence  of  a  majority  which  shuts  the 
mouth  of  all  cavillers,  may  long  perpetuate  the  delusions  of  a 
people  as  well  as  those  of  a  man. 

Look  at  England  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.    No  n»- 


iiingiisti  people  of  the  last  century,  or  tl 
present  day  ? 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  France, 
the  reign  of  Locus  XIY.,  the  great  bull 
▼otedlj  attached  to  the  form  of  govemmi 
the  oommuniQr.    It  is  a  vast  error  to  sup 
thing  degraded  in  the  character  of  the  Fr 
might  be  some  sort  of  servitude  in  Fi 
assuredly  there  was  no  serrile  spirit  ac 
writers  of  that  age  felt  a  species  of  genui 
the  power  of  their  king  over  all  other  at 
no  peasant  so  obscure  in  his  hovel  as  not 
glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  cheerfi 
le  Boi  I "  upon  his  lips.    These  sapie  foi 
become  odious  to  the  French  people.    W 
French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  tl 
present  day  ? 

Our  judgment  of  the  laws  of  a  people,  tL 
exclusively  upon  its  inclinations,  since  th 
from  age  to  age ;  but  upon  more  elevated 
general  experience.  The  love  which  a  ] 
laws  proves  only  this,  that  we  should 
change  them. 
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which  are  natarally  suggested  to  men  hj  a  state  of  eqaalitj,  were 
to  possess  the  mind  of  a  democratic  people,  and  to  fill  it  com* 
pletely,  the  manners  of  the  nation  would  become  so  totally  op- 
posed to  military  pursuits,  that  perhaps  even  the  army  would 
eventually  acquire  a  love  of  peace,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  inter- 
est which  leads  it  to  desire  war.  Living  in  a  state  of  general 
relaxation,  the  troops  would  ultimately  think  it  better  to  rise 
without  efibrts,  by  the  slow  but  commodious  advancement  of  a 
peace  establishment,  than  to  purchase  more  rapid  promotion  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  field.  With  these 
feelings,  they  would  take  up  arms  without  enthusiasm,  and  use 
them  without  energy ;  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  led  to 
meet  the  foe,  instead  of  marching  to  attack  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pacific  state  of  the  army 
would  render  it  adverse  to  revolutions  ;  for  revolutions,  and  espe- 
cially military  revolutions,  which  are  generally  very  rapid,  are 
attended  indeed  with  great  dangers,  but  not  with  protracted  toil ; 
they  gratify  ambition  at  less  cost  than  war ;  life  only  is  at  stake, 
and  the  men  of  democracies  care  less  for  their  lives  than  for  their 
comfort 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  the  freedom  and  the  tranquillity 
of  a  people  than  an  army  afraid  of  war,  because,  as  such  an  army 
no  longer  seeks  to  maintain  its  importance  and  its  influence  on 
the  field  of  battle,  it  seeks  to  assert  them  elsewhere.  Thus  it 
might  happen,  that  the  men  of  whom  a  democratic  army  consists 
should  lose  the  interests  of  citizens  without  acquiring  the  virtues 
of  soldiers;  and  that  the  army  should  cease  to  be  fit  for  war 
without  ceasing  to  be  turbulent  I  shall  here  repeat  what  I  have 
said  in  the  text :  the  remedy  for  these  dangers  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  army,  but  in  the  country ;  a  democratic  people  which  has 
preserved  the  manliness  of  itd  character  will  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  military  prowess  in  its  soldiers. 


the  same  course  towards  the  same  ( 
to  introduce  infinite  varietj  of  acti 
these  acts  lead  in  a  thousand  diffe 
ment  of  one  great  design,  is  a  con 
The  human  idea  of  unity  is  akno 
idea  is  infinitely  fruitfuL  Men  thii 
ness  bj  simplifying  the  means  the 
of  God  which  is  simple, — his  meam 
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A  DEMOCRATIC  people  is  n( 
to  centralize  its  government, 
men  by  whom  it  is  governed  constant 
tion*    It  maj  easily  be  foreseen  that 
bitious  members  of  a  democratic  coi 
inglj  to  extend  the  powers  of  govemi 
at  some  time  or  other  to  wield  thos 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  prove  to 
zation  may  be  injurious  to  the  state,  e 
for  their  own  benefit    Amongst  the 
there  are  hardly  any  but  men  of  gn 
treme  mediocrity  who  seek  to  oppos* 
emment :  the  former  are  scarce,  the  1 
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Appendix  X.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  891. 

I  HAVE  often  asked  niTself  what  would  happen  if,  amidst  the 
relaxation  of  democratic  manners,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  army,  a  military  government  were  ever  to  be 
founded  amongst  any  of  the  nations  of  our  times.  I  think  that 
such  a  government  would  not  differ  much  from  the  outline  I  have 
drawn  in  the  chapter  to  which  this  note  belongs,  and  that  it  would 
retain  none  of  the  fierce  characteristics  of  a  military  oligarchy. 
I  am  persuaded  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  sort  of  fusion  would  take 
place  between  the  habits  of  official  men  and  those  of  the  mili- 
tary service.  The  administration  would  assume  something  of  a 
military  character,  and  the  army  some  of  the  usages  of  the  civil 
administration.  The  result  would  be  a  regular,  clear,  exact,  and 
absolute  system  of  government;  the  people  would  become  the 
reflection  of  the  army,  and  the  conmiunity  be  drilled  like  a  gar- 
rison. 


Appendix  T.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  895. 

IT  cannot  be  absolutely  or  generally  affirmed  that  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  present  age  is  license  or  tyranny,  anarchy  or 
despotism.  Both  are  equally  to  be  feared ;  and  the  one  may  as 
easily  proceed  as  the  other  from  the  self-same  cause,  namely,  that 
general  apathy^  which  is  the  consequence  of  what  I  have  termed 
individualism :  it  is  because  this  apathy  exists,  that  the  executive 
government,  having  mustered  a  few  troops,  is  able  to  commit  acts 
of  oppression  one  day ;  and  the  next  day,  a  party  which  has  mus- 
tered some  thirty  men  in  its  ranks  can  also  commit  acts  of  op- 
pression. Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  found  anything  to 
last ;  and  the  causes  which  enable  them  to  succeed  easily  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  long:  they  rise  because  nothing  opposes 
them,  and  they  sink  because  nothing  supports  them.  The  proper 
object,  therefore,  of  our  most  strenuous  resistance,  is  far  less  either 
anarchy  or  despotism,  than  that  apathy  which  may  almost  indiffer- 
ently beget  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
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A  BIPORT  HADl  TO  THB  AOADBMT  Of  THB  MORAL  AHB  POLITIGAL 
BODBNOU  IN  1M7,  BT  M.  Bl  TOOQUITILU. 


MCHERBULIEZ,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 
•  sity  of  Geneva,  has  published  a  work  upon  the 
political  institutions  and  manners  of  his  countrymen,  enti- 
tled ^^  Democracy  in  Switzerland,"  and  has  presented  a 
copy  of  this  book  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  Sciences. 
I  have  thought  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated 
by  him  required  a  special  examination  of  his  work ;  and 
I  have  undertaken  it,  believing  that  such  an  examination 
might  be  useful. 

My  intention  is,  to  take  my  stand  entirely  beyond  the 
range  of  the  prejudices  of  the  passing  hour,  as  it  is  proper 
to  do  in  this  assembly,  to  pass  in  silence  over  present  occur- 
rences which  do  not  concern  us,  and  to  regard,  in  Switzer- 
land, not  so  much  what  the  political  society  is  now  doing, 
as  this  society  itself,  the  laws  which  constitute  it,  their 
origin,  their  tendencies,  and  their  character.  I  hope  that 
the  picture,  though  thus  limited,  will  yet  be  worthy  of 
interest.  What  is  now  passing  in  Switzerland  *  is  not  an 
isolated  &ct ;  it  is  but  one  step  in  the  general  movement 
which  is  overturning  the  whole  edifice  of  the  old  institu- 

*  The  author  here  allndes  to  the  warlike  agitation  which  then  pervaded 
Switzerland,  consequent  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Sonderhund,  or  League 
of  the  Seren  Cantons.  — Am.  Ed. 


^^^^^  yjk    ocverai   races,  spe 

professing  various  beliefs,  many  ( 
established  and  privileged  churc 
now  taming  upon  religions  dis] 
controversies  ending  in  political 
two  conununities,  the  one  very 
young,  bat  indissolubly  united  ir 
their  ages,  —  such  is  the  specta< 
in  Switzerland.     To  make  a  fidtl 
we  should  take  a  higher  point  of 
chosen.    M.  Cherbuliez  declares 
lieve  the  assertion  is  a  very  since 
at  strict  impartiality.     He  even 
impartial  character  of  his  work  hi 
the  subject  somewhat  monotonou 
certainly  unfounded.      In  fact,  1 
impartial,  but  has  not  succeeded 
manifests  learning,  clear-sightednet 
takable  good  faith,  which  shines  f< 
passionate  judgments.     The  verj 
most  deficient  is  impartiality.    W 
lect,  and  very  little  liberty  of  intel 
What  forms  of  political  associa 
for  ?    At  first,  it  seems  difficult  tc 
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ment  of  the  people,  he  also  dislikes  the  dominion  of  the 
nobility.  In  religion,  a  Protestant  church  controlled  bj 
the  state;  in  politics,  a  state  governed  bj  an  aristocracy 
among  the  citizens,  —  such  is  the  ideal  which  our  author 
contemplates.  This  was  the  condition  of  Geneva  before 
its  latest  revolution. 

But  if  we  cannot  always  clearly  perceive  what  it  is  that 
he  prefers,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  he  thoroughly  dislikes. 
What  he  hates  is  democracy.  Wounded  in  his  opinions, 
in  his  friendships,  perhaps  in  his  interests,  by  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  which  he  describes,  he  never  speaks  of  it 
but  as  an  adversary.  Democracy  is  attacked  by  him,  not 
only  in  some  of  its  consequences,  but  even  in  its  principle. 
He  is  blind  to  its  good  qualities  and  implacable  to  its  &ults. 
Among  the  evils  which  may  result  fr^m  it,  he  does  not 
distinguish  those  which  ure  radical  and  permanent  from 
those  which  are  accidental  and  transitory,  —  what  must  be 
borne  with  because  inevitable,  from  what  is  within  our 
power  and  capable  of  amendment.  Perhaps  the  subject 
could  not  but  be  viewed  in  this  manner  by  a  man  as  deeply 
concerned  as  M.  Cherbuliez  has  been  in  the  agitations  of 
his  country.  This  we  must  be  permitted  to  regret.  We 
shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  analysis,  that  Swiss  democ- 
racy has  great  need  to  i)e  enlightened  upon  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  laws.  But  to  do  this  to  any  good  purpose,  the 
first  condition  is,  not  to  be  a  hater  of  democracy. 

*^  Democracy  in  Switzerland  *'  is  the  title  that  M.  Cher- 
buliez has  given  to  his  work.  This  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  his  opinion,  Switzerland  is  a  country  in  which 
we  can  study  the  theory  of  democracy,  and  where  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  exhibited  as  they  really  are,  or  in 
their  natural  state.  This  opinion  I  hold  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  almost  all  the  errors  of  his  book.  In  fact,  Swit- 
zerland has  been  for  fifteen  years  in  a  revolutionaiy  state. 
Democracy  there  is  not  so  much  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
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eapon  which  is  habitually  used  to  destroy,  and 
.  defend,  the  old  forma  of  society.  We  find 
•ticular  phenomena  resulting  from  the  rcTohi- 
in  the  democratic  period  in  which  our  lot  h 
democracy  itself  in  its  permanent  and  tranquil 
never  does  not  have  this  feet  as  a  point  of  de- 
tantly  present  to  his  mind,  will  have  great 
understanding  Swiss  institutions  as  they  now 
ny  own  part,  I  should  find  it  almost  impossible 
/  judgment  of  what  is,  without  saying  how  I 
■hat  has  been. 

very  common  mistake  as  to  the  condition  of 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  tlie   French 

As  the  Swiss  had  then  been  living  for  a  long 
,  republican  form  of  guvL-nimcnt,  it  was  easy 
bat  lhe_^  were  mucli  nearer  than  the  other 
Igntinenta!  Europe  to  the  institutions  which 
(!  the  spirit  which  animates,  modem  liberty. 
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excluded  from  any  participation  whatever,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  the  administration  of  the  country ;  and  moreover, 
each  Canton  had  subjects,  or  communities  existing  entirely 
under  their  control. 

These  small  societies,  to  which  a  great  convulsion  had 
given  rise,  soon  became  so  firmly  established  that  no  move- 
ment could  take  place  in  them.  The  aristocracy,  finding 
themselves  neither  urged  forward  by  the  people  nor  con- 
trolled by  a  king,  held  society  there  immovable  under  the 
old  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Switzerland  remained  closed 
against  modem  ideas  of  freedom,  long  after  the  progress  of 
the  age  had  introduced  them  into  the  most  monarchical 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  principle  of  separating  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  was  admitted  by  all  publicists ;  but  it  was 
not  applied  in  Switzerland.  The  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  existed,  practically  at  least,  in  several  absolute  mon- 
archies on  the  Continent,  had  no  existence  there  either  de 
facto  or  de  jure;  the  power  of  forming  political  associa- 
tions there  was  neither  acknowledged  nor  exercised ;  and 
even  liberty  of  speech,  for  the  Swiss,  was  restrained  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  equality  of  burdens,  towards 
which  all  enlightened  governments  were  tending,  was  as 
unknown  to  them  as  the  equality  of  rights.  Industry 
there  labored  under  many  fetters ;  personal  Uberty  there 
had  no  legal  guaranty.  Religious  liberty,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  penetrate  even  into  the  most  orthodox  states,  had 
not  yet  dawned  upon  Switzerland.  Dissenting  churches 
were  entirely  prohibited  in  several  Cantons,  and  loaded 
with  restraints  in  all.  Difierences  of  religious  profession 
were  almost  everywhere  punished  by  political  disfranchise- 
ment. 

Switzerland  was  still  in  this  condition  in  1798,  when  the 
French  Revolution  by  force  of  arms  broke  into  its  terri- 
tory.    There  it  overturned  for  a  time  the  old  institutions, 

VOL.  n.  CO 
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ig  fixed  and  durable  in  tLeir  place.     Some 
-ds,  Napoleon,  who  by  the  Act  of  Mediadoa 
wiss  from  anarchy,  gave  them  the  principle 
leed,  but  not  constitutional  liberty;  the  po- 
whicli  he  imposed  upon  them  was  so  con- 
public  life  was  paralyzed.     The  government, 
he  name  of  the  people,  but  placed  far  above 
■rendered  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
together  with  its  author,  the  Swiss  did  not 
'  the  change,  but  only  lost  equality.     Every- 
.  aristocracies  resumed  the  reins  of  govem- 
■oiight   again    into    force    the    exclusive    and 
principles  which   liad  prevailed  befoi-e  the 
I.  Cherbvillez   truly  says,  that   things  th  ^n 
'.y  t(i  the  same  position  where  they  were  in 
Itic'd  nionaiclis  have  been  wrf.mply   accused 
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in  almost  every  part  of  Switzerland  down  to  1880.  It  was 
then  that  the  new  era  of  democracy  first  opened  upon  the 
Swiss  people. 

The  object  of  this  brief  exposition  has  been,  to  cause 
two  things  to  be  clearly  understood.  The  first  is,  that 
Switzerland  is  the  countiy  where  the  revolution  was  more 
thorough,  and  the  restoration  which  followed  it  more  com- 
plete, than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  so  that,  institu- 
tions foreign  or  hostile  to  the  new  demands  of  the  age 
having  there  preserved  or  recovered  a  strong  hold,  the 
tendency  to  a  new  revolution  must  also  have  been  greater 
there  than  elsewhere.  The  second  is,  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  people,  down  to  our  own  day, 
have  never  had  even  the  smaUest  share  in  the  government ; 
that  the  judicial  forms  which  are  the  safeguards  of  civil 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  association,  the  liberty  of  speech,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  religious  belief,  have  also 
always  been,  I  might  almost  say,  more  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  these  repubUcs,  than  they 
could  have  been,  at  the  same  period,  to  the  subjects  of 
most  monarchies. 

These  are  the  fiicts  which  M.  Cherbuliez  often  loses  sight 
of,  but  which  ought  to  be  unceasmgly  present  to  our  minds 
in  the  careful  examination  which  we  are  now  to  make  of 
the  institutions  which  Switzerland  has  established. 

All  the  world  knows  that,  in  Switzerland,  the  sover- 
eignty is  divided  into  parts;  on  the  one  hand  is  the 
Federal  power,  and  on  the  other,  the  governments  of  the 
Cantons.  M.  Cherbuliez  begins  with  the  consideration  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  Cantons ;  and  he  is  right,  for 
in  them  is  the  real  government  of  the  community.  I  shall 
follow  him  in  this  respect,  and  shall  first  consider  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Cantons.  All  these  constitutions,  at 
present,  are  democratic ;  but  democracy  does  not  show 
itself  in  all  of  them  under  the  same  features.     In  n  major- 
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ntoiis,  the  exercise  of  power  has  been  dele- 
•mblies  which  represent  the  people ;   in  the 
■ople  have  reserved  this  power  to  themselves. 
icmselvea  into  one  body,  and  thus  consdtnt« 
eiit.      The  former  are  denominated   by  our 
nilative  democracies;  the  latter  he  calls  pure 

e  the  hberty  not  to  follow  the  author  in  the 
ng  examination  which  he  has  made  of  pure 
atid  this  for  several  reasons.     Although  the 
h  live  under  a  pure  democracy  have  played  a 
history',  and  may  still  play  a  considerable  one 
study  of  them  would  be  rather  curious  than 
?  democracy  is  a  feet   almost  unique  in  the 
1,  itiid  very  rare  even  in  Switzerland,  where 
;utli  part  of  the  popuhition  are  governed  in 
Moreover,  it  is  a  transitory  form.     It  is  not 
linvii  tliiit.  even  in  ihe  Swi^?  Tantons,  where 
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If  principles  should  be  introduced  under  its  reign  which 
are  foreign  or  hostile  to  it,  very  soon  it  infilses  itself  into 
them,  and  if  it  cannot  shut  out  their  action  altogether,  it 
appropriates  them  and  assimilates  them  to  itself.  The 
Middle  Ages  succeeded  at  last  in  shaping  democratic  lib- 
erty itself  into  an  aristocratic  form.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  repubUcan  laws,  by  the  side  of  universal  suffi*age 
itself,  were  placed  religious  dogmas,  opinions,  sentiments, 
customs,  associations,  fiunilies,  which  kept  the  real  power 
beyond  the  action  of  the  people.  The  petty  govern* 
ments  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  must  be  regarded  as  the  last, 
though  the  respectable,  relics  of  an  age  which  has  passed 
away. 

On  the  contrary,  the  representative  democracies  of 
Switzerland  are  the  true  progeny  of  the  spirit  of  modem 
times.  All  of  them  are  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  preced- 
ing aristocratic  state  of  society ;  all  emanate  firom  the  single 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  all  have  made 
almost  the  same  application  of  it  in  their  laws.  We  shall 
see  that  these  laws  are  very  imperfect,  and  this  fact  alone 
would  suffice  to  indicate,  in  the  silence  of  history,  that 
democracy,  and  even  liberty,  in  Switeerland,  have  neither 
age  nor  experience  in  their  &vor. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that,  even  in  the  representative 
democracies  of  Switzerland,  the  people  have  kept  in  their 
own  hands  the  direct  exercise  of  a  portion  of  their  power. 
In  some  Cantons,  afler  the  principal  laws  have  received  the 
assent  of  the  legislature,  they  must  still  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  people.  Hence,  in  these 
special  cases,  the  representative  degenerates  into  the  pure 
form  of  democracy.  In  almost  all  the  Cantons,  the  people 
must  be  consulted  from  time  to  time,  usually  at  short  in- 
tervals, to  know  whether  they  wish  to  modify  or  to  main- 
tain the  constitution.  All  the  laws  are  thus  made  to  waver 
at  once,  and  at  firequently  recurring  periods. 
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ive  authority  which  the  people  have  not  re- 
r  own  hands  b  confided  to  a  single  assembly, 
their  oame  and  under  their  observation.     In 

I  the  legislature  divided  into  two  branches; 
consists  of  a  single  body  ;  not  only  its  move- 
it  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
th  anotlier  assembly,  but  its  wishes  do  not  find 
erance  of  a  prolonged  deliberation.     The  dis- 
i  g«?neral  laws  is  subject  to  certwn  formalities, 
3  time;  but  the  most  important  resolutions, 
me  of  decrees,  may  be  proposed,  discussed, 

II  a  moment.     The  decrees  cause  the  second- 

n,  as  tlie  passions  of  a  multitude. 
tlic  Iffiisliiture,   tbc-re  is  no  rfsisting  power. 
■11,  and,  above  all,  the  relative  independence, 
itive,   administrative,  and  judicial   authorities 
-,■11  e.staliiisliud.     In   none  of  the  Cantons  nvc- 
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materials  of  the  judicial  power  that  the  Swiss  democracy 
suffers.  M.  Cherbuliez  remarks  this  defect,  but  does  not 
place  stress  enough  upon  it  in  my  opinion.  He  does  not 
seem  perfectly  to  understand,  that  it  is  the  judicial  power 
in  democracies  which  is  destined  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
barrier  and  a  safeguard  for  the  power  of  the  people. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  a  modem  idea. 
The  Middle  Ages  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  or,  at 
most,  had  formed  only  a  very  obscure  conception  of  it.  It 
may  be  said,  that,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  executive 
and  judicial  functions  were  at  first  joined  togetlier ;  even  in 
France,  where,  by  a  happy  exception,  the  administration 
of  justice  had  at  an  early  period  a  very  vigorous  separate 
existence,  we  are  still  able  to  affirm  that  the  division  of  the 
two  powers  remained  very  incomplete.  It  was  not,  it  b 
true,  the  administration  which  retained  judicial  power  in 
its  own  hands,  but  it  was  the  judiciary  which  exercised  in 
part  administrative  functions.  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  has  most  completely 
confounded  judicial  with  political  authority,  making  the 
former  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  very  idea  which  we  have  of  the  judiciary,  that 
free  impartial  power  which  is  interposed  between  all  in- 
terests and  all  authorities,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  all  a 
respect  for  the  law,  has  never  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  Swiss,  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood  by  them. 

The  new  constitutions  have  undoubtedly  given  to  the 
legal  tribunals  a  more  distinct  place  than  that  which  they 
occupied  in  the  old  division  of  power,  but  not  a  more  in- 
dependent position.  The  inferior  judges  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  subject  to  a  re-election.  The  supreme  court 
of  each  Canton  is  appointed,  not  by  the  executive,  but  by 
the  legislative  power,  and  thus  its  members  have  no  security 
against  the  daily  caprices  of  the  majority.     Not  only  do 
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ir  the  assembly  which  representa  the  people, 
adges,  but  no  resti-aJnt  is  imposed  upon  their 
general,  no  qualifications  are  required.     The 
iver,  a  simple  executor  of  the  law,  has  no  right 
lether  this  law  is  conformable  to  the  conatitu- 
th,  it  is  the  majority  itself  which  judges,  employ- 
iary  only  as  its  organ.     In  Switzerland,  too, 
uthority,  even  if  it  had  received  from  the  law 
lence  and  the  rights  which  are  essential  to  it, 
id  great  difficulty  in  exercising  its  functions, 
iwer  resting  upon  tradition  and  opinion,  and 
i  fortified  by  judicial  ideas  and  manners. 
sily  expose  the  defects  which  are  found  in  the 
lat  I  have  just  described,  and  prove  Uiat  they 
cndfr  llie  govtrniiieiU  (if  the  people  irregular 
precipitate  in  its  resolutions,  and  tyrannical  in 
t  this  would  carry  me  too  far.     I  s'hall  confine 
ii<,'nij;  nut  tlio  cnntrast  between  these  laws  and 
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keep  in  their  own  hands  any  portion  whatever  of  the  legis- 
lative,  executive,  or  judicial  authority.  They  make  choice 
of  those  who  are  to  govern  in  their  name,  and  then  abdi- 
cate their  power  till  the  next  election. 

Although  the  laws  are  subject  to  change,  their  foundation 
is  fixed.  The  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  subject- 
ing the  constitution,  as  in  Switzerland,  to  successive  and 
periodical  revisions,  which,  as  they  come  round  or  are 
looked  forward  to,  keep  the  community  in  constant  sus- 
pense. When  a  new  want  is  felt,  the  legislature  decide 
that  a  modification  of  the  constitution  has  become  neces- 
sary, and  the  following  legislature  effects  it. 

Although  the  legislative  authority  cannot,  any  more  than 
in  Switzerland,  shake  ofi^  the  directing  power  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  resist  its  caprices.  No 
proposition  can  become  a  law  till  it  has  been  subjected  to 
examination  by  two  legislative  bodies.  These  two  portions 
of  the  legislature  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  and  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements ;  both  emanate  equally  from  the 
people,  but  do  not  represent  the  people  exactly  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  office  of  the  one  is  to  follow  the  daily  impres- 
sions, that  of  the  other  to  obey  the  habitual  instincts  and 
permanent  inclinations,  of  the  community. 

In  New  York,  the  division  of  the  powers  of  government 
exists  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  reality.  The  execu- 
tive authority  is  exercised,  not  by  a  number  of  persons,  but 
by  one  man,  who  alone  is  responsible  for  it,  and  exercises 
with  decision  and  firmness  its  rights  and  prerogatives. 
Chosen  by  the  people,  he  is  not,  as  in  Switzerland,  the 
creature  and  the  agent  of  the  legislature ;  he  stands  beside 
it  as  its  equal,  representing  equally,  though  in  a  different 
sphere,  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  they  both  act.  He 
draws  his  strength  from  the  same  source  whence  they 
derive  theirs.  He  has  not  only  the  name  of  the  executive 
power,  but  he  exercises  its  natural  and  legitimate  preroga- 
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the  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  force, 
its  principal  officers ;   he  nominates  several 
■  fVinctJonaries  of  the  State  j  he  exercises  the 
ion ;   the  veto  which  he  can   oppose  to  the 
the  legislature,    though  not  absohite,  is  still 
Though  tlie  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
>ubtedly  much  less  powerful  than  a  constitu- 
1  Europe,  at  least  he  is  in6nitely  more  so  than 
cil  in  SwitMriand. 

especially  in  the  organization  of  the  judicial 
le  difference  becomes  striking, 
although  he  emanates  from  the  people  and  is 
Jon  them,  is  still  a  power  to  which  the  people 
■e  subject.      The  judiciary  there  occupies  this 
osition  in  respect  to  its  origin,  its  permsinenci?, 
■y,  -.ml  especially  in  relation  to  public  manners 

■CTS  of  the  hight-r  (ribuniils  arc  not  chosen,  as 
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least,  to  respect  it  so  long  as  it  exists.  He  does  not  guide, 
but  he  restrains  and  keeps  within  certain  bonnds,  the  action 
of  the  community.  The  judiciary,  which  hardly  exists  in 
Switzerland,  is  the  true  moderator  of  the  American  democ- 
racy. 

Kow  let  us  examine  this  constitution,  even  in  its  smallest 
details,  and  we  shall  not  find  in  it  an  atom  of  aristocracy ; 
—  nothing  that  resembles  a  class  or  a  privilege,  but  every- 
where the  same  rights,  one  spirit  animating  all  the  insti- 
tutions, and  no  conflicting  tendencies;  the  principle  of 
democracy  pervades  and  governs  all  things.  And  yet 
these  governments,  so  completely  democratic,  have  a  &r 
more  solid  foundation,  a  more  peaceable  aspect,  and  much 
more  regular  movements,  than  the  democratic  governments 
of  Switzerland. 

It  is  allowable  to  say,  that  this  comes  in  part  firom  the 
difference  of  the  laws.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  I  have  just  described,  are  so  contrived  as  to 
balance  and  remedy  the  natural  defects  of  democracy, 
while  the  Swiss  institutions  which  I  have  portrayed  seem 
made  for  the  very  purpose  of  enhancing  them.  Here  they 
restrain  the  people,  there  they  incite  them.  In  America, 
the  fear  was  lest  they  should  be  tyrannical ;  while  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  only  desire  seems  to  have  been  to  render  them 
irresistible. 

I  would  not  exaggerate  the  influence  which  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  laws  may  exert  upon  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 
I  know  that  there  are  other  causes,  more  general  and  more 
deeply-seated,  to  which  must  chiefly  be  attributed  the  great 
events  of  this  world.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
institutions  of  government  have  a  certain  vktae  which  is 
peculiar  to  them,  and  that,  in  themselves  alone,  they  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  prosperity  or  the  misery  of  society. 

If,  instead  of  absolutely  condemning  almost  all  the  laws 
of  his  country,  M.  Cherbuliez  had  pointed  out  wherein 
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V,  and  how  ttey  might  be  improved  withont 
rinciple  on  which  they  rest,  he  would  have 
;  more  worthy  of  posterity,  and  more  nsefiil 

'ing  how  democracy  works  io  the  Cantons, 

[uires  into  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon 
cy  itself.     Before  following  him  in  this  direc- 
-essary  to  do  what  he  haa  kit  undone,  and 
,e  what  the  Federal  government  is,  how  it  b 
heory  and  in  feet,  and  how  it  operates, 
iroper  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  legiala- 
wiss  Confederation  wished  to  make  a  federal 
ir  only  to  estahlisli  a  league ;  in  other  words, 
ed  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Lir  not,  lo  aliunhUe  any  part  of  it.      Wht?n  it  is 
It  the  Cantons  are  forbidden  to  exercise  sev- 
li;li  iire  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  that  these 
lly  conceded  to  the  Fcdi^i-al  g('venimi.-nt,  and 
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It  is  often  alleged,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  Com- 
pact restricted  altogether  too  much  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
federation ;  that  it  left  outside  of  the  action  of  the  Federal 
goyemment  certain  objects,  essentially  national  in  character, 
which  it  would  naturally  .belong  to  the  Diet  to  regulate,  — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  administration  of  the  post-office 
and  the  mails,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  coining:  of  money :  and  the  weakness  of  the  Federal 
power  has  been  attributed  to  the  smaU  number  of  functions 
which  have  been  confided  to  its  management. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  Compact  has  denied  to  the  Fed- 
eral authority  several  of  the  powers  which  naturally,  and 
even  necessarily,  belong  to  this  government.  But  it  is  not 
here  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  cause  of  the  weakness 
of  this  authority,  since  the  rights  which  the  Compact  has 
given  it  would  suffice,  if  it  could  use  them,  soon  to  acquire 
all  those  which  are  now  wanting. 

The  Diet  can  collect  troops,  levy  money,  declare  war, 
make  peace,  conclude  treaties  of  commerce,  and  appoint 
ambassadors.  The  constitutions  of  the  Cantons,  and  the 
great  principles  of  equality  before  the  law,  are  placed  under 
its  protection ;  which  would  enable  it,  in  case  of  need,  to 
interfere  in  all  local  affidrs.  Duties  upon  imports,  tolls 
upon  roads,  &c.,  are  regulated  by  the  Diet,  so  that  it  is 
authorized  to  direct  or  control  the  great  public  works. 
Finally,  the  fourth  article  of  the  Compact  says,  the  Diet 
takes  all  measures  necessary  for  the  security  (jf  StvitzerUmd^ 
both  at  home  and  ahroad^  —  which  gives  it  the  power  of 
doing  anything. 

The  strongest  federal  governments  have  not  had  greater 
prerogatives ;  and,  &r  from  thinking  that  the  powers  of  the 
central  government  in  Switzerland  are  too  restricted,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  their  limits  are  not  careiully  enough 
determined. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that,  with  such  great  privileges,  the 
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of   tlie    Confederation   usually  has   so   little 
lie  reason  is  a  very  simple  one :  it  is  because 
:  has  not  furnished  tlie  means  of  accomplishing 
tually  been  granted  to  it,  namely,  the  right  to 
rtain  things  ought  to  be  done.     Never  was  a 

more  completely  reduced  to  inaction  and  im- 
ugh  the  imperfection  of  its  organs. 

to  the  essence  of  a  federal  government  to  act, 
name  of  the  people,  hut  in  the  name  of  the 
ich  the  confederation  is  composed.     If  it  were 
le  constitution  would  immediately  cease  to  be 
snce  it  results,  among  other  necessary  and  in- 
iequences,  that  federal  governments  are  hahita- 
ring  in  their  resolutions,  and  slower  in  thwr 

than  others. 

slatoi's  of  confederations  have  endeavored,  by 
ore  or  less  ingenious  contrivances,  into  an  ex- 
f  which  I  do  not  wii^h  to  enter,  to  correct  in 
tnral  vice  uf  the  federal  .ystc-m.      The-  Swiss 
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events,  can  decide  nothing,  foresee  nothing,  provide  for 
nothing.  No  combination  could  be  imagined  which  would 
be  better  fitted  to  increase  the  natural  inactivity  of  the 
Federal  government,  or  to  change  its  weakness  into  a  sort 
of  senile  incapacity. 

There  are  yet  many  other  causes  which,  independently 
of  the  vices  inherent  in  all  federal  constitutions,  explain  the 
habitual  impotence  of  the  government  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. 

Not  only  has  the  Confederation  a  weak  government,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  it  has  no  government  of  its  own.  The 
constitution,  in  this  respect,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world.  At  its  head  are  rulers  who  do  not  represent  the 
Confederation.  The  members  of  the  Directory,  who  consti- 
tute the  executive  authority  of  Switzerland,  are  not  chosen 
by  the  Diet,  still  less  by  the  Helvetic  people;  it  is  a 
government  of  chance,  which  the  Confederation  borrows 
every  two  years  i5pom  Berne,  from  Zurich,  or  i5pom  Lu- 
cerne. This  Directory,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  Can- 
ton to  direct  the  afiairs  of  a  Canton,  becomes,  in  addition 
to  its  main  function,  the  head  and  the  arm  of  the  whole 
country.  Certainly,  this  may  pass  for  one  of  the  greatest 
political  curiosities  which  the  history  of  human  laws  affords. 
The  results  of  such  an  arrangement  are  always  deplora- 
ble, and  often  very  extraordinary.  For  example,  nothing 
could  be  more  strange  than  what  happened  in  1889.  That 
year  the  Diet  was  sitting  at  Zurich,  and  the  Confederation 
had  for  its  governing  body  the  Directory  of  the  state  of 
Zurich.  A  revolution  took  place  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich, 
where  a  popular  insurrection  overturned  the  constituted 
authorities.  The  Diet  immediately  found  itself  without  a 
President,  and  the  federal  life  remained  suspended,  till  it 
pleased  the  Canton  to  institute  for  itself  other  laws  and 
other  rulers.  The  people  of  Zurich,  by  changing  their 
local  administration,  had  decapitated  Switzerland  without 
wishing  it. 
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lie  Confederation  liad  an  executive  antliority  of 
I  government  would  still  be  powerless  to  com- 
,  from  the  ■want  of  any  direct  and  immediate 
I  the  citizens.  This  canse  of  weakness  is  more 
lif  alone  than  all  the  others  put  together ;  but 
I  it  may  be  well  understood,  we  must  do  more 
I  indicate  it. 

J  government  may  have  a  very  limited  sphere 
Kd  yet  be  strong.  If,  in  this  narrow  sphere,  it 
Iself,  without  intervention,  as  ordinary  govem- 
I  the  unlimited  sphere  in  which  they  move ;  if 
functionaries,  who  address  themselves  di- 
y  citizen,  its  own  trihnnala,  who  compel  eveiy 
t  to  its  laws,  —  it  easily  ohtaina  obedience, 
lever  anything  to  fear  hul  the  resistance  of 
[iiid  as  all  obstacles  which  are  raised  against  it 
wsuits. 

r  hand,  a  federal  government  may  have  a 
of  actiiin,  and  vet  iiossess  only 
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speak,  one  of  its  powers  which  the  Federal  government 
there  can  exercise  of  itself;  there  are  no  functionaries  who 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  it,  no  tribunals  which  repre- 
sent exclusively  its  sovereignty.  One  would  say  it  was  a 
being  to  whom  some  power  had  given  hfe,  but  had  de- 
prived it  of  any  organs. 

Such  is  the  Federal  constitution  as  it  is  determined  by 
the  Compact  Now  let  us  consider,  in  a  few  words,  with 
the  author  of  the  book  which  we  are  analyadng,  what  in- 
fluence is  exercised  upon  it  by  democracy.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  democratic  revolutions  which  have  succes- 
sively changed  almost  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Cantons 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  had  a  great  influence 
also  upon  the  Federal  government ;  but  this  influence  has 
been  exercised  in  two  entirely  opposite  directions.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  have  a  complete  view  of  this  double  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  effect  of  the  democratic  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  several  Cantons  has  been,  to  give  to  the 
local  authorities  more  activity  and  more  power.  The  new 
governments  created  by  these  revolutions,  resting  upon  the 
people  and  incited  by  them,  found  in  themselves,  all  at  once,, 
greater  strength  and  a  higher  idea  of  their  strength,  than: 
could  be  manifested  by  the  governments  which  they  had 
overturned.  And  as  a  similar  renovation  was  not  accom- 
plished at  the  same  time  in  the  Federal  government,  the 
result  which  ought  to  have  been  expected,  and  which  actu- 
ally followed,  was,  that  the  latter  found  itself  weaker,  in 
comparison  with  the  former,  than  it  had  previously  been. 
Provincial  pride,  the  instinct  of  local  independence,  impa- 
tience of  any  control  in  the  internal  affairs  of  each  Canton, 
jealousy  of  a  central  and  supreme  authority,  are  all  feelings 
which  have  waxed  stronger  since  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocracy ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said,  that 

democracy  has  weakened  the  already  feeble  power  of  the 
VOL.  n.  so*  DD 
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1,  and  has  rendered  its  daily  and  habitual  task 

18  and  more  difBcult. 

her  respects,  it  has  ^ven  it  an  energy,  and, 

in  existence,  which  it  never  before  possessed, 
ishment  of  democratic  institutions  in  Switzer- 
mght  about  two  things  entirely  new.     Every 
eriy  had  its  separate  interests  and  separate  in- 
rhe  accession  of  democracy  has  divided  all  the 
atever  Cantons  they  belonged,  into  two  parties, 
irabie  to  democratic  principles,  the  other  op- 
n.     It  has  created  common  interests  and  com- 
>,  which  have  felt  the  need,  in  order  to  satisfy 
if  a  general  and  common  power,  which  should 
e  same  time  over  the  whole  country.     The 
srnmoiit   thus    obtained,   for  thu   first  time,   a 
icli  it  has  always  wanted  ;  it  has  btien  able  to 
party;  —  a  source  of  strength  which  is  dan- 
ndi^pcn^abk-  in  free  countries,  where,  without 
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and  their  opinions.  Similarity  of  interests  is  even  less  im- 
portant than  that  resemblance  of  the  laws,  the  opinions, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  which  makes  the 
task  of  the  government  of  the  American  Union  so  easy. 
It  may  even  be  said,  that  the  strange  weakness  of  the  old 
Federal  government  in  Switzerland  was  principally  due  to 
the  prod^ous  difference  and  singular  opposition  which 
existed  between  the  characters,  the  opinions,  and  the  laws 
of  the  various  communities  which  it  had  to  govern.  To 
keep  under  the  same  direction,  and  to  embrace  within  the 
same  political  system,  people  who  are  naturally  so  far  apart 
and  so  unlike  each  other,  was  a  most  laborious  undertaking. 
A  government  &r  better  constituted  and  more  skilftilly 
organized  would  not  have  succeeded  in  such  an  endeavor. 
The  effect  of  the  democratic  revolution  which  is  taking 
place  in  Switzerland  is,  to  cause  certain  institutions,  certain 
madms  of  government,  certain  similar  ideas,  to  prevafl 
successively  in  all  the  Cantons.  K  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion enhances  in  the  Cantons  their  spirit  of  independence 
of  the  central  power,  on  the  other  hand  it  facilitates  the 
action  of  that  power ;  it  takes  away,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  ciiuses  of  opposition,  and,  without  giving  the  Cantonal 
governments  any  stronger  desire  to  obey  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, it  makes  obedience  to  its  commands  infinitely 
easier. 

We  ought  to  study  with  great  care  the  two  contrary 
effects  which  I  have  described,  in  order  to  understand  the 
present  state,  and  to  foresee  the  impending  condition,  of  the 
country.  It  is  by  paying  attention  to  only  one  of  these  two 
tendencies,  that  some  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  accession  of  democracy  in  the  governments  of  the  Can- 
tons will  produce,  as  its  immediate  result,  an  easy  extension 
of  the  legislative  sphere  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
will  concentrate  in  its  hands  the  ordinary  direction  of  local 
affairs ;  in  a  word,  that  it  will  modify  the  whole  economy 
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tact  by  increasing  the  centralization  of  affiiirs. 
1  part,  I  am  convinced  that,  for  a  long  time, 
ution  will  meet  with  far  more  obstaclea  than  is 
agined.     The  present  governments  of  the  Can- 
iw  no  more  inclination  than  their  predecessors 
tioii  of  this  sort,  and  they  will  do  all  they  can 
3  accomplishraent. 

I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  the 
emment  is  destined,  in  the  long  run,  to  acquire 
er.     In  this  respect,  laws  will  not  favor  it  bo 
icr  circumstances.     It  will  not,  perhaps,  very 
ise  its  prerogatives,  but  it  will  make  a  different 
equent  use  of  them.     It  will  become  greater  in 
remain  the  same  in  theoiy ;  its  power  will  be 
itiuT  by  the  interpretation,  than  by  tlie  altera- 
CompaL-t;  iiiid  its  authority  will  preponderate 
■rs,  b(.'fore  it  has  become  capable  of  governing 

ill  lie  ibro'con,  that  ibo  very  [lerauns  who,  ii|i  to 

SPEECH  OP  M.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE 


IN  THE  OHAMBBR  OF  DIPUTIIS,  JANUARY  37, 1848,  IN  THI  DBBATB  ON  THB 
PROPOaXD  AN8WBB  TO  AN  ADDBBSS  PROM  TBI  THRONR.* 


MY  intention,  gentlemen,  is  not  to  continue  the  par- 
ticular disciission  which  has  been  begun.  I  think 
the  subject  will  be  taken  up  again  to  better  advantage 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
prisons.  My  object  in  taking  the  floor  is  a  more  general 
one. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  Address,  which  is  now 
under  discussion,  naturally  invites  the  Chamber  to  take  a 
general  view  of  our  whole  internal  policy,  and  especially 
of  that  aspect  of  our  home  politics  which  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  amendment,  by  my  hon- 
orable friend,  M.  Billatdt.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Address  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Chamber. 

I  may  be  deceived,  gentlemen,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 

*  In  the  adyertiaement  prefixed  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  this  work,  the 
author  thoaght  himself  entitled  to  say,  that  the  Bevolution  of  184S  had  not 
taken  him  hj  sorpriae.  Our  readers  will  thank  lu,  then,  for  inserting  here, 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  a  report  of  the  speech  made  hj  him  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  just  one  month  before  the  fearful  outbreak  of  the 
Bevolution  of  IS4S.  In  this  remarkable  speech,  with  great  precision  and 
truly  prophetic  forecast,  qualities  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  thorough 
study  that  he  had  made  of  modem  democracy,  the  great  publicist  foretold, 
not  only  the  imminence  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  sodal  and  economical, 
rather  than  political,  character  which  it  was  at  once  to  manif^  —  Note  6y 
the  Frmch  putiiiher. 
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lata  of  things,  the  present  state  of  opinion,  the 
;  of  people's  minds  in  France,  is  such  as  to 
and  distress.     Tor  my  own  part,  I  sincerely 
,  for  tlie  first  time  for  fifteen  years,  I  feel  a 
I  of  the  future  ;  and  what  proves  to  me  that 
is  tliat  1  am  not  alone  in  this  impression.     I 
ay  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  and  all  will 
,  in  the  districts  which  they  represent,  a  similar 
xists ;  tliat  a  peculiar  uneasiness,  an  undefined 
des  the  minds  of  men  j  that,  for  the  first  time 
sixteen  years,  the  sentiment,  the  instinct,  of 
hat  sentiment  which  is  the  precursor  of  revo- 
ch  often  announces  and  sometimes  produces 
his  sentiment  exists  in  the  country  to  a  very 

L'tly  understood  what  was  said  the  other  day  in 
>V  the  Minister  of  Finiince,  the  Caliinct  tht-m- 
'the  ri'iilily  of  ihe  impm-sion  nf  «  hicli  I  sp^k  ; 
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increase  the  danger.  This  is  what  has  made  me  rise  to 
speak. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  attentively  consider  the  dass  who 
govern,  the  class  who  have  political  rights,  and  then  turn 
to  those  who  are  governed,  I  am  troubled  and  appalled  by 
w^hat  I  see  in  both.  And,  to  speak  first  of  those  whom  I 
have  called  the  class  who  govern,  —  (observe  that  I  use 
these  words  in  their  most  general  acceptation,  —  I  speak  not 
merely  of  the  middle  classes,  but  of  all  citizens,  in  what- 
ever position  they  may  be,  who  possess  and  exercise  polit- 
ical rights,)  —  I  say,  then,  that  I  am  troubled  and  appalled 
by  what  is  manifest  in  the  governing  class.  What  I  see 
there,  gentlemen,  I  can  express  in  a  word.  Public  morals 
are  degraded  there,  —  they  are  already  deeply  degraded; 
they  are  degraded  there  more  and  more  every  day ;  com- 
mon opinions,  sentiments,  and  ideas  are  there  giving  place 
every  day,  more  and  more,  to  individual  interests,  private 
aims,  and  motives  borrowed  from  private  Ufe  and  private 
ambition. 

I  do  not  intend  to  compel  the  Chamber  to  expatiate  any 
more  than  is  necessary  upon  these  sad  details ;  I  will  only 
address  myself  to  my  opponents  themselves,  to  my  feUow- 
members  of  the  ministerial  majority.  I  entreat  them  to 
make  for  their  own  use  a  sort  of  statistical  review  of  the 
electoral  colleges  which  have  made  them  their  deputies  in 
this  place.  Let  them  form  a  first  class  of  those  who  have 
voted  for  them,  not  fit)m  political  opinions,  but  from  sen- 
timents of  private  friendship  or  good  neighborhood.  In  a 
second  class  let  them  put  those  who  vote  for  them,  not 
from  any  motive  of  public  or  common  interest,  but  for 
purely  local  purposes.  To  this  second  category  let  them 
finally  add  a  third,  consisting  of  those  who  vote  for  them 
from  motives  of  exclusively  private  interest ;  and  I  ask  them 
if  those  who  remain  are  very  numerous,  —  I  ask  them  if 
those  who  vote  from  disinterested  public  sentiment,  led  by 
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ubiic  feeling,  if  these  form  the  majority  of  the 
ave  conferred  upon  them  the  office  of  Deputy. 
lat  they  must  answer  in  the  negative.  I  will 
to  ask  of  them,  if,  to  their  certain  knowledge, 
;,  ten  years,  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  those 
r  them  from  motives  of  personal  and  private 
not  been  continually  increasing,  and  the  niim- 

who  vote  fix)m  political  opinion  continually 

Finally,  let  them  say  if,  around  them,  under 
res,  there  has  not  been  establishing  itself,  by 
public  opinion  a  kind  of  singular  toleration 

of  which  I  speak ;  if,  by  degrees,  a  kind  of 
;ar  morality  is  not  created,  according  to  which 
0  possesses  political  righta  owes  it  to  himself, 
5  cliildivn,  to  Ilia  wife,  lo  hi^  relatione,  to  make 
ie  of  tliL'SL'  rights  to  further  their  interests  ;  and 
gradually  rising  to  be  considered  as  u  sort  of 

]i!\rt  of  a  father  of  a  f)imily,  — if  this  new 
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And  observe  that  I  do  not  say  this  from  a  moralist's 
point  of  view,  but  that  I  speak  from  a  political  motive. 
Do  you  know  what  is  the  general,  efficient,  deeply-seated 
cause,  why  private  morals  are  degraded?  It  is  becaose 
public  morals  have  first  become  depraved.  It  is  because 
pure  morality  does  not  govern  the  principal  actions  of  life, 
that  it  does  not  descend  to  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  because 
private  interest  has  taken  the  place  of  disinterested  senti- 
ment in  public  action,  that  selfishness  has  become  the  law 
in  private  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  morality,  the 
one  for  politics,  and  the  other  for  private  life.  Certainly, 
if  what  is  passing  around  us  really  is  what  I  see  it  to  be, 
never  was  the  fidsity  of  such  an  assertion  proved  in  a  more 
striking  and  unliappy  manner  than  in  our  own  day.  Yes, 
I  believe  that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  our  private  morals 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  trouble  and  alarm  all  good  citizens, 
and  that  this  change  proceeds  in  great  part  from  what  is 
coming  to  pass  in  our  public  morals.    (^Marks  of  dissent.') 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  not  believe  me  on  this 
point,  you  will  at  least  believe  the  general  impression  of 
Europe.  I  think  I  am  as  well  informed  as  any  person  in 
this  Chamber  of  what  is  said  and  published  about  us  in 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  I  assure  you,  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  that  I  am  not  only  saddened,  but  profoundly 
distressed,  at  what  I  hear  and  read  every  day ;  I  am  dis- 
tressed when  I  see  the  advantage  which' is  taken  against  ns 
from  the  facts  of  which  I  speak,  the  exaggerated  conse- 
quences that  are  deduced  from  them  against  the  whole 
nation,  against  the  entire  national  character.  I  am  dis- 
tressed when  I  see  how  much  the  power  of  France  is 
gradually  weakened  in  the  world ;  I  am  distressed  when  I 
see  that  not  only  the  moral  power  of  France,  but  the  power 
of  her  principles,  her  ideas,  and  her  sentiments,  is  en- 
feebled. 
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vas  the  first  to  throw  into  the  world,  amid  tJie 
)f   her   first    Revolution,   dogmas   which   have 
[y   become   the   regenerating  principles    of   all 
cieties.     This  has  been  her  glory  ;  it  is  the  most 
ortion   of  her   history.     Now  it  is   these  very 
which  our  example  at  the  present  day  is  de- 
force.    The  application  which  we  seem  to  make 
I  our  own  case  leads  the  world  to  doubt  their 
irope,  which  is  watching  us,  begins  to  ask  if  we 
or  wrung;  she  asks  if  it  is  true,  what  we  have 
Hrmeii,  that  we  are  leading  the  nations  of  the 
ards  a  happier  and  more  prosperous  future,  or 
■e  are  not   dragging  them  down  after  us  into 
"adatiun  and  ruin.     This,  gentlemen,  is  what  is 
■  most  grief  in  llie  spectacle  which  we  are  offer- 
\vorId.     It  nut  only  injures  us,  hut  it  injures  our 
it  injures  our  cause,  it  injures  this  intellectual 
which,  fur  my  own  part,  as  a  Frenchman,  I  iun 
iiL'ti  tiLLiii  to  ihi'   maturial  and  physical  country 
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in  overt  acts,  but  it  has  sank  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Look  at  what  is  passing  among  the  working 
classes,  though  at  present,  I  own,  they  are  tranquil.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  not  agitated  by  political  passions  prop* 
erly  so  called,  as  much  as  they  formerly  were ;  but  do  you 
not  see  that  the  agitation  among  them  is  no  longer  poUtical, 
but  social  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  there  are  gradually  dif- 
fused among  them  opinions  and  ideas,  which  do  not  tend 
merely  to  overturn  such  and  such  laws,  this  or  that  minis- 
try, this  or  that  government  even,  but  to  subvert  society 
itself,  and  to  shake  the  very  foundations  on  which  it  now 
rests  ?  Do  you  not  know  what  they  are  every  day  talking 
about  ?  Do  you  not  hear  them  incessantly  declare,  that  all 
who  are  above  them  are  incapable  and  unworthy  to  gov- 
ern,—  that  the  present  distribution  of  wealth  is  unjust, 
and  that  property  does  not  rest  upon  any  equitable  basis  ? 
And  do  you  not  beUeve  that,  when  such  opinions  have 
taken  root,  when  they  are  almost  universally  diffused, 
when  they  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  they  must  bring  about  sooner  or  later  —  I  know 
not  when,  I  know  not  how — but  they  must  bring  about 
sooner  or  later  the  most  fearful  revolutions  ? 

This,  gentlemen,  is  my  profound  conviction.  I  believe 
we  are  at  the  present  moment  slumbering  upon  a  volcano. 
(^Murmurs.')     I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  it. 

Now,  permit  me  to  inquire  before  you,  in  a  few  words, 
but  with  truth  and  perfect  sincerity,  who  are  the  true 
authors,  the  principal  authors,  of  the  evil  which  I  have  just 
endeavored  to  describe. 

I  know  very  well  that  evils  such  as  I  have  just  spoken 
of  do  not  all  flow,  perhaps  do  not  even  principally  flow^ 
from  the  action  of  governments.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
long  revolutions,  which  have  so  often  heaved  and  shaken 
the  ground  of  this  country,  must  have  left  a  singular  insta- 
bility in  the  minds  of  men.    I  know  very  well  that,  in 
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and  excitements  of  party,  certain  aecondaiybut                   j 

causes  may  be  found,  which  may  serve  to  ex-                   ' 

[jlorable  phenomenon  which  I  have  just  made 

ou ;  but  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  part 

power   of   government  plays   in   this   world's 

D  be  convinced  that,  when  a  great  evil  is  pro- 

iety, — a  great  political  evil,  a  great  moral  evil, 

■nment  is  largely  responsible  for  iL 

1  the  goveroment  done,  then,  to  produce  the 

have  just  described  to  you  ?    What  has  it  done 

>ut  this  deeply  seated  disorder,  first  in  public, 

private  morals  ?     How  has  it  contributed  to 

it  can   be  said,  withont  wounding  anybody, 

voruiiieiit    has   again,   especially    during    these 
seized  upon  larger  rights,  a  greater  influence, 
ri-able  and  more  various  prerogatives,  than  it 
d  ;it  any  other  epoch.     It  has  b,.-come  inflnitfly 
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It  is  by  seizing  again  upon  the  old  prerogataves  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  abolished  hy  the  Revolution  of  July, 
hj  reviving  old  powers  which  seemed  to  have  been  an- 
nulled, hy  restoring  to  vigor  old  laws  which  people  thought 
had  been  abrogated,  by  applying  new  laws  to  purposes  for 
which  they  were  not  enacted, — it  is  by  all  these  underhand 
means,  by  this  skilful  and  patient  management,  that  the 
government  has  at  last  obtained  more  power,  more  activity 
and  influence,  than  it  ever  before  possessed  in  France. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  what  the  government  has  done,  and 
particularly  what  the  present  ministry  have  done.  And 
think  you  that  this  manner,  which  I  have  just  called 
underliand  and  surreptitious,  of  recovering  power  by  de- 
grees, of  taking  it  as  it  were  by  surprise,  by  using  other 
means  than  those  which  the  constitution  had  granted, — 
think  you  that  this  strange  spectacle  of  adroitness  and 
skilful  management,  held  up  before  the  world  for  several 
years,  on  so  vast  a  theatre,  to  a  whole  nation  which  is  look- 
ing on,  —  think  you  that  this  spectacle  has  been  such  as  to 
improve  the  public  morals  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  profoundly  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary. I  would  not  attribute  to  my  opponents  dishonorable 
motives  which  they  have  not  entertained ;  I  will  admit,  if 
you  wish,  that,  in  making  use  of  the  means  which  I  censure, 
they  thought  they  were  submitting  to  a  necessary  evil,  — 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  end  concealed  from  them  the 
danger  and  the  immorality  of  the  means.  I  am  willing  to 
believe  all  this ;  but  does  this  make  the  means  any  the  less 
dangerous?  They  believe  that  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  powers  of 
government  was  necessary ;  —  be  it  so  1  that  they  have  not 
made  it  to  promote  their  own  interests ;  —  I  am  willing  to 
believe  it  I  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  have  eflected 
it  by  means  which  the  public  morality  disavows ;  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  they  have  effected  it  by  taking  men,  not 
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est  side,  but  by  their  bad  side,  —  by  their  paa- 
ir  weakness,  by  their  interests,  often  by  their 
:e  it  is,  that,  while  having  perhaps  an  honest 
;y  have  done  things  which  were  not  honest, 
r  to  do  these  things,  it  was  necessary  to  call  to 
1  honor  with  their  favor,  to  introduce  into  their 
ly,  men  who  desired  from  the  power  that  was 
hem  only  the  gross  satisfaction  of  their  private 
ley  have  thus  granted  a  sort  of  premium  to  im- 
1  vice. 

1  but  one  example  to  show  what  I  mean ;  it  is 
minister,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  who 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  although  all 
.■ell  as  his  colleagues,  knew  already  that  he  was 
.  sit  there  ;  wlio  Itft  tha  Cabinet,  because  this 
s  became  loo  notorious,  and  was  then  placed 
On    ihe  highest  bench  of  the  legal  tribunals, 
v!iv  stiou  ubli<rud  to  descend  to  t:ike  his  stand  at 
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nowhere  has  power  had  in  its  hands  so  many  means  of  cor- 
raption,  nowhere  had  before  it  a  politica]  class  so  limited  in 
number,  and  standing  so  much  in  want  of  many  things, 
that  the  facility  of  acting  npon  it  by  corraption  appeared 
greater,  or  the  desire  of  so  acting  upon  it  more  irresistible. 
I  admit,  then,  that  it  is  not  by  a  premeditated  desire  of  act- 
ing upon  men  through  their  private  interests  only,  as  if 
this  were  the  single  chord  in  their  hearts  which  could  be 
made  to  vibrate,  that  the  ministry  have  done  this  great 
evil ;  I  know  well  that  they  have  been  hurried  down  an  in- 
clined plane,  on  which  it  was  very  difScult  to  hold  their 
ground ;  I  know  all  that.     The  only  thing  that  I  reproach 
them  with  is,  that  of  having  plac^  themselves  there,  of 
having  put  themselves  in  a  position  where,  in  order  to  gov- 
ern, they  found  it  necessaiy  to  appeal,  not  to  opinions,  to 
sentiments,  to  general  ideas,  but  to  private  interests.    Once 
embarked  in  this  boat,  I  hold  it  for  certam  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  wishes,  whatever  their  desire  to  turn 
back,  a  fatality  urged  them,  and  must  have  urged  them, 
constantly  farther  and  fiirther  on,  to  every  position  which 
they  have  since  occupied.     But  one  thing  was  wanting  for 
this  result,  —  that  they  should  continue  to  hve.     Just  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  point  where  I  just  now  placed 
them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  exist  eight  years,  in  order 
to  do  all  which  we  have  seen  that  they  have  done,  in  order 
not  only  to  use  all  the  immoral  means  of  government  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  but  to  exhaust  them. 

It  was  this  &tality  which  first  made  them  increase 
beyond  bounds  the  number  of  offices ;  which  then,  when 
these  failed  them,  induced  them  to  divide,  and,  so  to  speak, 
to  break  up  into  fractions,  in  order  to  have  a  larger  num- 
ber, if  not  the  offices^  at  least  the  emoluments,  as  has  been 
done  in  all  the  bureaux  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  It 
was  this  same  necessity  which,  when,  in  spite  of  this  man- 
agement, places  and  salaries  were  again  wanted,  caused 
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:  saw  the  other  day  in  Petit's  case,  to  create 
tificially,  and  by  underhand  means,  in  places 
jeen  ab-eady  filled, 

iter  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  told  us  many  times, 
jsilion  was  unjust  in  its  attacks,  and  that  the 
it  had  directed  against  him  were  violent,  uii- 
i  felse.    But  I  put  the  question  to  him  directly, 
jsition  ever,  in  its  worst  moments,  accused  liim 
tliia  day  been  proved?     The  opposition  has 
ered  grave  reproaches,  —  excessive  reproaches, 
.  I  know  not ;  —  but  it  has  never  accused  him 
It  he  has  recently  himself  confessed  that  he  had 

ny  own  part,  I  declare  that  not  only  have  I 

ud    the   Minister   of  Foreign   Affairs   of  these 
never   had   I  even  suspected   him   of  them. 
T  would  I  have  believed,  on  liearing  him  su]>- 
lis  place,  with  a   marvL'llous  roniinaiul  of  lau- 
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in  it  is  that  it  should  be  imputed  to  you, — that  it  should  be 
you,  you,  of  all  the  politicians  perhaps  in  this  Chamber,  who 
by  your  language  had  given  the  least  cause  to  think  that 
you  had  committed  acts  of  this  sort,  —  that  it  is  you  who 
should  be  convicted  of  it. 

And  if  this  act,  if  this,  spectacle  is  of  a  nature  to  make 
a  profound  and  painful  impression,  a  deplorable  one  for 
morality  in  general,  what  impression  do  you  not  suppose 
it  will  make  upon  the  particular  morality  of  the  agents 
of  government  ?  There  is  a  comparison  which  appeared 
singularly  striking  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  facts. 

Three  years  ago,  a  functionary  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  high  functionary,  differed  in  political 
opinion  from  the  Minister  upon  one  point.  He  did  not 
express  his  dissent  in  an  obtrusive  manner,  but  he  silently 
voted.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affdrs  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  Uve  in  the  official  company  of  a 
man  who  did  not  think  precisely  as  he  did;  he  dismisses 
him,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  lie  expels  him  from  office. 

And  now,  behold  another  agent,  placed  not  so  high  in 

the   scale,   but  nearer  to  the  person  of  the  Minister  of 

Foreign  Affairs,  commits  the  acts  which  you  know  of.     At 

first,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  deny  that  he 

was  acquainted  with  them  ;  he  has  since  denied  it ;  I  admit 

for  a  moment  that  he  was  ignorant  of  them.     But  if  he  can 

deny  any  knowledge  of  these  fitcts  when  they  occurred,  at 

least  he  cannot  deny  that  tliey  did  take  place,  and  that  he 

now  knows  them ;  they  are  certain.     Here  there  is  no 

longer  question  concerning  a  difference  of  poUtical  opinion 

between  you  and   this  agent ;  the   question  relates  to  a 

moral  disagreement,  to  what  most  intimately  concerns  the 

heart  and  conscience  of  man ;  it  is  not  only  the  Minister 

who  is  here  compromised,  observe  it  well,  it  is  the  man. 

You,  who  have  not  been  able  to  allow  a  difference  of  politi* 
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more  or  less  important  between  you  and  an 
an  who  had  only  voted  against  you,  you  find 
-nay,    more,    you    find    recompense  —  for   the 
who,  even  if  he  has  not  carried  out  your  own 
g   nnworlhily  compromised  you,  has  certainly 
n  the  most  serious  and  painfiil  position  in  which 
■er  been  since  you  first  entered  political  life. 

this  fi,inctionary,  —  much  more,  you  recom- 
honor  him. 
yon  wish  people  should  think  of  it  ?      How  do 

they  can  refrain  from  drawing  one  of  these  two 
—  either  that  you  have  a  singular  partiality  for 
lifferences  of  opinion,  or  that  you  are  no  longer 
h  them  ?      I  defy  you,  in  spite  of  the  immense 

I  ;ic!\noiv]i'(lgB  yoii  to  possess,  I  dufy  you  to 
lliis  iilternalive.  '    If  the  man  of  whom  I  speak 
iL'i!  in  spite  of  you,  ".vhy  do  ynu  Iteep  him  ntar 
■u  iiuep  him  iKiir  you,  ;fy.>ii  reward  him,  If  you 
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which  held  the  government,  I  find  indeed  this  or  that 
event,  this  or  that  man,  this  or  that  accident  or  superficial 
cause ;  bnt  believe  me,  the  real  cause,  the  efficient  cause, 
which  has  made  men  lose  power,  is  that  they  had  become 
unworthy  to  hold  it. 

Consider,  gentlemen,  the  old  French  monarchy ;  it  was 
stronger  than  you  are,  stronger  by  its  origin ;  it  was  sup- 
ported better  than  you  are  by  ancient  usages,  by  ancestral 
manners,  by  venerable  creeds;  it  was  stronger  than  you 
are,  and  yet  it  was  prostrated  in  the  dust.  And  why  did  it 
fall  ?  Think  you  that  it  was  the  action  of  this  or  that  man, 
the  deficit  in  the  finances,  the  oath  in  the  tennis-court, 
Lafayette,  Mirabeau?  No,  gentlemen.  There  was  a 
more  real  and  deeply-seated  cause,  and  this  cause  was, 
that  the  class  which  then  formed  the  government,  through 
its  indifference,  its  selfishness,  and  its  vices,  had  become 
unable  and  unworthy  to  govern.     This  was  the  true  cause. 

Oh  I  if  it  is  right  to  have  our  minds  engrossed  by  patri- 
otic solicitude  at  all  times,  how  much  more  incumbent  is  it 
upon  us  to  be  thus  anxious  at  the  present  hour  I  Are  you 
not  aware,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  intuition  that  you  can- 
not analyze,  but  which  is  certain,  that  the  ground  is  heav- 
ing anew  in  Europe?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  air  is 
already  stirred  by  the  coming  gust  of  a  revolution  ?  This 
movement  in  the  air,  one  knows  not  what  produces  it,  or 
whence  it  comes,  or  what  it  will  sweep  away ;  but  is  it  at 
such  a  moment  that  you  remain  passive  spectators  of  what 
it  is  not  too  strong  a  phrase  to  call  the  degradation  of  the 
public  morals? 

I  speak  without  bitterness ;  I  speak  even,  as  I  believe, 
without  party  spirit ;  I  am  attacking  men  against  whom  I 
have  no  personal  animosity ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the 
country  what  is  my  profoimd  and  settled  conviction.  My 
profound  and  settled  conviction  is,  that  the  public  morals 
are  becoming  corrupt,  and  that  this  public  corruption  will 


"•"7  Happen  in  F„nc 
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THE  family  of  Clerel,  from  which  M.  de  Tocqueville 
was  descended,  belongs  to  the  nobility  of  France, 
and  has  been  established  for  centuries  in  that  peninsula, 
forming  the  modem  department  of  La  Manche,  which 
projects  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  into  the  English 
Channel,  and  has  Cherbourg  at  its  extremity.  Here  they 
possessed  with  seignorial  rights  the  village  and  lands  of 
Tocqueville,  whence  they  derived  their  territorial  designa- 
tion.  The  title  of  Count,  formally  bestowed  by  Louis 
XVIII.  on  the  father  of  Alexis,  was  only  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  ancient  distinction.  The  chateau'  that  formed 
the  family  residence  consisted  at  first  of  a  huge  stone 
tower,  now  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  enlarged  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  appending  to  it  a  quadrangle,  that 
served  both  for  the  residence  of  the  family  and  for  farm 
buildings.  An  old  ^^  feudal  weathercock  "  surmounted  the 
great  tower ;  and  a  large  dove-cot,  now  tenantless,  still 
marks  the  ancient  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  keep 
his  pigeons  at  the  expense  of  his  peasantry.  ^^A  stain 
over  the  door  indicates  the  spot  from  which  the  Revolution 
of  '93  tore  the  escutcheon  of  the  family." 

Count  de  Tocqueville,  the  father  of  Alexis,  came  into 
possession  of  this  estate  at  an  early  age,  and  married  Made- 
moiselle de  Rosambo,  a  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
M.  de  Malesherbes.     This  marriage  took  place  in  1793, 


Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  and 
the  celebrated  statesman  and  aut 
as  prisoners  to  Paris ;  where,  oi 
they  were  all  guillotined  together 
and  Iiis  wife  were  arrested  at  a 
after  remaining  a  long  time  in  p 
liberated  by  the  fall  of  Robespiei 
to  his  family  mansion,  and  as  th 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  estat< 
nified  seclusion  most  of  the  time 
Bourbons.  Then  the  Count  rea 
consistent  and  uncompromising  c< 
ardent  royalist,  being  appointed 
Metz,  at  Amiens,  and  at  Yersail 
peer  of  France.  Late  in  life,  s 
success  of  his  son,  the  Count 
achieved  no  small  distinction,  hi: 
of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV."  beir 
ble  productions  of  the  modern  sch 
These  particulars  respecting  t 
of  De  Tocqueville  are  interest! 
were  the  influences  under  whic 
training,  and  which   undoubtedl; 
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local  grandeur  of  his  house.    What  others  would  merely 
have  hrooded  over  as  a  misfortune,  became  to  him  an  object 

repress,  he  sought  only  to  du*ect  and  chasten,  that  irresisti- 
ble growth  of  opinion  and  march  of  public  afiairs  which 
are  so  swiftly  levelling  all  inequalities  of  condition,  and 
establishing  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
as  the  sole  element  in  the  government  of  this  world's 
affidrs.  He  came  to  America  in  order  to  study  the  phe- 
nomenon where  it  had  existed  the  longest,  and  had  been 
most  freely  developed  under  favorable  circumstances."  In 
the  Introduction  to  his  work,  he  says :  "  The  whole  book 
has  been  written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  relig- 
ious terror,  produced  in  the  author's  mind  by  the  view  of 
that  irresistible  revolution  which  has  advanced  for  centuries 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  which  is  still  advancing  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  it  has  caused."  This  personal  inter- 
est in  his  subject  was  unquestionably  one  great  cause  of  the 
ardor  and  tlie  success  with  which  he  studied  and  analyzed 
it ;  and  this  interest,  as  we  have  seen,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  and  the  position  and  history  of  his  family. 
Alexis  Charles  Henri  Clerel  de  Tocqueville,  the  third 
son  of  his  parents,  was  bom  at  Paris,  whither  the  family 
had  gone  upon  a  visit,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1805.  While 
yet  an  infant,  he  was  carried  home  to  Tocqueville  in  a  pan- 
nier slung  across  a  horse,  with  his  nurse  on  a  pillion,  the 
&cilities  for  travelling  in  those  days,  in  districts  at  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  capital,  being  of  a  very  primi- 
tive character.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  received  a  very 
regular  or  finished  education,  being  trained  chiefly  at  home, 
under  the  instruction  of  an  Ahh6  Lesueur,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  and  afterwards  at  the  College  of  Metz, 
where  he  began  his  classical  studies  while  his  father  was  Pre- 
fect of  that  city.  There  he  did  not  acquire  any  distinction 
in  the  classics,  but  paid  great  attention  to  writing  French 


,^.--»^  o^nciiiiciit  aiiu  convicti 

in  1856,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his 
worth  anything,  I  owe  it  abo 
those  examples  of  uprightness,  £ 
I  found  about  me  in  coming  i: 
vanced  in  life.  I  owe  my  pare 
existence." 

Having  determined  to  entei 
completed  the  study  of  law  at  1 
out  upon  a  tour  through  Italy  a 
his  next  elder  brother,  the  Baroi 
A  small  portion  of  the  copious  i 
during  this  journey  has  been  p 
it  relates  to  the  island  of  Sicil} 
is  chiefly  curious  as  showing  h< 
of  his  mind  turned,  even  in  ea 
tion  of  the   social   and  intellect 
afiected  by  their  laws  and  politi 

From  this  delightful  experienc 
recalled  by  a  letter  from  home,  ii 
that  he  had  been  appointed  Jvlq 
uty  or  assistant  prosecuting  ofHc 
courts  at  Versailles,  of  which  t 
Prefect     It  was  the  first  round 
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and  ambitioos,  and  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  active 
employment.  He  soon  displayed  solid  rather  than  bril- 
liant talents,  which,  with  his  grave  manner  of  speaking, 
caused  more  than  one  of  the  presiding  judges  to  foretell 
his  high  advancement  in  the  profession.  But  the  strong 
tendency  to  generahzation  which  he  even  then  betrayed, 
and  his  aversion  to  technicalities  and  details,  rendered  it 
doubtful  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  friends  whether  this 
prophecy  would  hold  good.  Among  his  colleagues  at  the 
bar  he  found  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  with  whom  he 
soon  contracted  a  close  intimacy,  that  continued  throughout 
life.  With  this  congenial  associate,  whatever  time  could 
be  rescued  from  judicial  labors  was  soon  devoted  to  more 
attractive  studies  than  that  of  the  law,  especially  to  those 
connected  with  general  history  and  politics.  Already  the 
young  friends  aspired  to  become  philosophical  statesmen 
and  to  guide  the  helm  of  state. 

These  studies  and  day-dreams  were  soon  broken  by  an 
untoward  event  for  De  Tocqueville,  —  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  All  his  philosophy  had  not  overcome  his  early  pre- 
dilections as  a  legitimist,  and  only  with  great  reluctance 
did  he  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  dynasty.  The 
event  contributed  ftirther  to  wean  him  from  his  profession, 
as  he  could  no  longer  count  upon  his  father's  influence  at 
court  to  facilitate  his  promotion.  "  Every  day  he  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  France,  in  irresistibly  drift- 
ing into  democracy,  was  also  drif);ing  into  its  perils.  He 
determined  to  visit  the  only  great  country  in  which  those 
dangers  have  been  conquered,  and  where  perfect  equality 
reigns  side  by  side  with  liberty.  He  communicated  his 
scheme  to  his  late  colleague  at  Versailles,  then  Substitut 
du  Procureur  du  Roi  in  Paris,  who  was  charmed  with  the 
proposal.  Obstacles,  however,  stood  in  their  way :  as  mag- 
istrates they  both  required  leave  of  absence,  and  a  legiti- 
mate cause  for  obtaining  it.     At  that  time,  as  is  always 

21  • 


v,iiin.-u  stales,  was  taiKe 
jiresoiued  to  the  then  W 
de  Montalivet,  a  paper 
qoestloD,  they  offered  to  i 
be  sent  on  an  official  mi 
and  the  Minister  of  Jo: 
friends  Bet  out  with  a  lea' 
often  been  said  that  this  n: 
Tocqaeville's  expedition. 
His  real  and  long  preme 
castoms  and  institutions  o 
Having  arrived  at  New 
De  Tocqneville  devoted  al 
United  States,  to  observati 
of  his  formal  mission,  and 
general  nature,  which  were 
great  work  which  he  was 
neying  in  the  depth  of  a  se 
western  States,  he  was  expi 
and  hardships,  which  opei 
ori^nally  slender,  and  prol 
which  was  ultimately  to  pn 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  his 
directed  to  the  preparatior 
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Even  before  this  report  was  completed,  De  Tocqueville 
had  quitted  the  legal  profession  forever.  De  Beaumont, 
having  re^ed  to  speak  on  an  occasion  when  the  official 
part  which  he  had  to  play  appeared  to  him  discreditable, 
was  summarily  dismissed  firom  office ;  and  his  friend  re- 
sented this  procedure  so  highly,  that  he  immediately  sent 
in  his  own  resignation.  He  was  probably  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  break  off  all  connection  with  a  government 
for  which  he  had  never  entertained  either  sympathy  or 
respect,  to  quit  at  the  same  time  a  profession  which  he 
had  always  disliked,  and  to  give  his  whole  time  and  effort 
to  the  preparation  of  the  work  on  which  his  thoughts  had 
so  long  been  deeply  engaged.  The  two  years  fix)m  1832 
to  1834,  which  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life, 
were  devoted  to  the  composition  of  the  First  Part,  which, 
after  being  rejected  by  one  publisher  and  accepted  only 
with  great  reluctance  by  another,  appeared  in  January, 
1835.  Even  if  it  had  not  been  successful,  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it  would  have  been  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward.  Secluding  himself  during  these  two  years  from 
society,  spending  the  daytime,  in  order  to  avoid  interrup- 
tion, in  a  lodging  the  secret  of  which  was  known  to  very 
few  of  his  friends,  sustained  by  the  flattering  dreams  which 
always  visit  a  young  author  and  by  the  attachment  which 
he  had  already  formed  to  the  lady  whom  he  was  soon  to 
marry,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  intoxication  which  gen- 
erally attends  the  continuous  creative  action  of  mind.  The 
success  of  the  work  was  great,  but  it  was  no  more  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

^' Since  Montesquieu,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it," 
said  Royer-Collard ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  M.  de 
Barante  added,  *'  Twenty  years  later,  we  repeat  the  same 
judgment."  It  has  passed  through  fourteen  editions  at 
Paris,  and  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  modem  Europe.    In  1886,  the  French  Institute  adjudged 
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Political    Sciences  ;  and  in  184 
forty  members  of  the  French  Ac 
honor  that  a  Frenchman  can  att 
was  well  deserved,  for  consider 
refined  and  idiomatic  French 
studj  of  the  inimitable  style  of  '. 
an  imitation  of  the  curt  and  sei 
tesqniea,  the  book  is  fairlj  entitle 
in  the  literature  of  France.    In 
welcomed  both  by  the  friends 
racy;  by  the  former,  because  it 
rapid  development  and  future  un 
cratic  principles ;  by  the  latter,  b 
clearness  the  dangers  incident  1 
ease  with  which  such  dominion  d 
even  more  hateful  than  the  des| 
haps  the  greatest  merit  of  the  an 
lute  impartiality  with  which  he  1 
its  sides,  and  shows  that  the  w 
democratic  rule  can  be  maintair 
such  a  union  of  general  intellij 
with  submissiveness  to  constituti< 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  ma 

T-    1.1.  - -       •  I'll* 
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Bured  by  those  prudent  firiends  who  look  only  to  the  contri- 
budon  which  a  wife  is  first  able  to  make  to  her  husband's 
pecuniary  or  social  position  in  the  world,  had  proved  to  be 
the  most  sensible  action  of  his  life.  About  the  same  time, 
he  visited  England,  whither  his  literary  renown  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  where  he  consequently  received  a  cordial 
welcome  into  the  best  circles  of  literary  and  aristocratic 
society.  The  character  of  De  Tocqueville's  mind,  in  sev- 
eral respects,  approached  more  nearly  to  the  English  than 
the  French  standard  of  excellence ;  and  he  soon  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  many  eminent  Englishmen, 
on  frequent  intercourse  with  whom  depended  much  of  the 
happiness  of  his  subsequent  career.  His  personal  qualities, 
indeed,  were  such  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  strong 
attachment  to  all  his  friends.  An  Englishman  who  knew 
him  well  says  of  him,  that  ^^  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
physical  organization,  the  fastidious  refinement  of  his  tastes, 
and  the  charm  of  his  manners,  made  him  the  very  type  of  a 
high-bred  gentleman." 

His  mother  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  France,  and 
then,  through  a  &mily  arrangement  with  his  two  older  broth- 
ers, he  obtained  possession  of  the  paternal  estate  at  Tocque- 
ville,  and  made  it  his  permanent  residence.  The  old  cha- 
teau was  in  bad  repair,  —  ^^fiill  of  associations  and  ruins,'* 
says  his  French  biographer ;  but  the  country  around  is  rich 
and  pleasant,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  building  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  English  Channel. 
Here  De  Tocqueville  devoted  himself  to  the  management 
of  the  estate,  for  which  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  did 
not  very  well  qualify  him,  to  the  preparation  of  the  Sec- 
ond Part  of  his  work,  and  to  cultivating  that  acquaintance 
with  his  countiy  neighbors,  on  which  he  was  to  depend 
for  election  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  thus  for  an 
introduction  to  political  life.  To  this  object  his  ambition 
was  now  directed ;  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  carry 
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him  was  well  expressed  by  his  opponent,  a  retired  manu&c- 
turer,  who  cried  out  lustily,  *^  Beware  I  He  is  going  to 
bring  back  his  aristocratic  pigeons  into  their  old  dove-cot." 
Two  years  afterwards,  when  his  temper  and  principles  had 
come  to  be  better  understood  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
elected  by  a  triumphant  majority  to  the  Chamber,  and  he 
continued  to  represent  his  district  thoughout  his  parUa- 
mentary  career. 

That  career  lasted  only  twelve  years,  up  to  December, 
1851,  when  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d^Stat  destroyed  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  France,  and  De  Tocqueville,  unwill- 
ing to  take  an  oath  of  fideUty  to  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
a  usurper,  retired  altogether  to  private  life.  Up  to  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  he  was  a  member  of  the  opposition,  and  con- 
tended strongly,  though  without  personal  animosity,  against 
Guizot's  ministry ;  after  the  Revolution,  he  joined  the 
party  of  the  moderate  republicans,  who,  with  Cavaignac 
for  a  leader,  strove  gallantly,  though  with  only  faint  hopes 
of  success,  against  the  mad  schemes  of  the  radicals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  intrigmng  ambition  of  the  fiiture  Em- 
peror  on  the  other.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  his  mind 
was  of  too  fine  a  texture,  his  principles  too  pure  and  un- 
wavering, and  his  disposition  for  abstract  thought  and  ana- 
lytical investigation  too  strongly  mai*ked,  to  allow  him  to 
succeed  in  the  strife  of  parties  or  the  tournaments  of  par- 
liamentary debate.  He  commanded  the  confidence  of  lus 
friends  and  the  respect  of  his  opponents ;  but  he  was  not 
put  forward  into  the  front  rank  in  battle,  nor  elevated  to 
the  chief  seat  in  council.  The  best  portions  of  his  parlia- 
mentary labors  were  his  reports  on  the  abolition  of  colonial 
slavery,  on  prison  reform,  and  on  the  administration  of 
Algeria,  a  country  which  he  had  twice  visited,  and  whose 
afiairs  he  thoroughly  understood.  When  the  new  Republic 
was  settling  into  a  calm,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  France, 
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Assembly,  except  to  draw  up  the  celebrated  Report  on 
the  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  presented 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1851.  It  was  the  ablest  of  his  par- 
liamentary  productions,  and  the  presentation  of  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  closing  act  of  his  political  life. 

Yet  he  was  present  in  the  struggle,  if  it  can  be  called 
one,  of  the  2d  of  December,  1851,  and,  in  company  with 
about  280  other  representatives,  signed  a  paper  deposing 
the  President  from  all  authority,  and  requiring  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  to  proceed  to  judgment  against  him  and 
his  accomplices.  It  was  a  bootless  proceeding,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  on  record  the  protest  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  for  Louis  Napoleon  immediately  arrested  the  whole 
party,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  too,  and  sent  them 
to  prison,  whence  most  of  them  were  released  after  only 
two  days'  confinement.  De  Tocqueville  drew  up  a  tem- 
perate narrative  of  the  proceeding,  which  he  published  in 
The  Times  newspaper,  England  being  then  the  only  coun- 
try in  Europe  where  such  a  document  could  be  printed 
with  impunity.  Then,  with  a  sad  heart,  he  went  back  to 
his  residence  in  the  country,  to  give  the  few  years  of  life 
which  remained  to  intercourse  with  his  friends,  to  the  care 
of  his  estate,  and  to  one  other  literary  effort  in  which  he 
was  deeply  interested. 

This  project,  as  originally  conceived,  was  that  of  a  new 
history  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  causes  which  had  produced  it  in  the  preceding 
state  of  the  country  and  the  government.  It  was  not  to  be 
so  much  a  narrative  of  events,  as  a  philosophical  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  precede  and  origi- 
nate great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  acted  earlier  upon  the 
conviction  which  he  expressed  in  January,  1851,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend.  ^^  It  has  occurred  to  me  a  hundred  times,"  he 
says,  ^^  that,  if  I  am  to  leave  any  traces  of  my  passage 
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The  health  of  De  Tocqaeville  had  never  been  robust, 
and  ever  after  1850,  at  least,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
spend  the  winter  at  Sorrento,  he  was  affected  by  pul- 
monary disease,  though  it  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
observation  both  of  himself  and  his  medical  attendants. 
But  in  the  summer  of  1858  he  broke  a  bloodvessel,  and 
showed  other  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  &tal  malady. 
In  the  autumn,  as  his  strength  had  rapidly  declined,  his 
physicians  required  him  to  go  to  the  South  of  France  for 
the  winter.  Though  very  reluctant  to  leave  home,  he 
prepared  to  obey;  and  having  made  large  provision  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  other  materials  for  the  completion 
of  his  work,  he  set  out  for  Cannes,  where  he  arrived  early 
in  November,  1858.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
his  brothers,  and  was  visited  in  Provence  by  several  of  his 
friends.  With  others  he  kept  up  a  frequent  correspond- 
ence, and  even  labored  at  times  upon  his  work  during  the 
winter,  though  it  was  evident  to  every  eye  but  his  own 
that  he  was  sinking  fast.  Christian  faith,  which  had  always 
governed  his  convictions  and  regulated  his  life,  supported 
him  in  his  last  moments.  Having  received  the  sacraments 
according  to  the  rites  of  that  Church  to  which  he  was 
strongly  attached,  he  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1859,  at 
the  age  of  fifly-four.  In  conformity  with  his  own  request, 
his  remains  were  carried  to  Tocqueville,  and  in  the  village 
cemetery  there  a  plain  wooden  cross  marks  his  grave. 


THE  END. 
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